lashimura Togo in California 


Wallace Irwin at His Funniest in a New and Timely Series 
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Dreaming of His Gingerbread Men 





a GINGERBREAD MEN wai 


3 cups flour 1g cup shortening 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 2 cup molasses 
1g teaspoon salt 13 cup brown sugar 
34 teaspoon ginger legg 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and ginger together. Mix 
molasses, sugar, egg and melted shortening together 


the dry ingredients to make soft dough. Shape i L 4 

of little men, animals or plain cookies on greased 1 a In OW er 
bake in moderate oven 10 to 12 minutes 

The men can be made by forcing the dough through 

pastry bag or cornucopia made with plain letter paper Absolutely Pure 

Use tops of cioves,currants or rice for making the faces 
and buttons. For colored coats use following 


COLORED ICING makes the best gingerbread, cookies, 
1% « ups confectioner’s sugar V4 teaspoon butt r cakes and biscuits. 


2 tablespvons hot milk 14 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Add butter to hot milk: add sugar slowly to make right 2 

consistency to spread ; add vanilla Write today for the New Royal Cook Book 
If pink icing is desired, add one tablespoon strawberry or a ae mS; oP ~ 

other fruit juice. For yellow icing add one teaspoon egg containing 400 delightful recipes. It’s free. 
yolk and flavor with orange rind and one teaspoon lemor 


sand Royal Baking Powder Co., 138 William St., New York 
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Victrola 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can add to the 
joys of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can 
bring into your home, any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one instrument to which the great- 
est artists have entrusted their art—an unanswerable ack- 
nowledgment of its artistic achievements. Moreover, the 
Victrola is the only instrument specially made to play 
the records which these great artists have made. 

Christmas day and any other day through all the 
years to come, the best or the newest of all the world’s 
music may be yours to enjoy. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but be 
sure it is a Victrola and not some other instrument made 
in imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


\' MASTERS a, 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “‘Victrola”’ identify all our products. 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N- J. 
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We asked Lucy Stone Terrill fo 
an “unconventional” photograpi 
and she replied: “Sorry Ive no 
‘unconventional portrait of 
myself except one taken at eleven 
months, with my toe in my 
mouth. If you can’t print the 
conventional one I am. sending, 
please say that I am beautiful, 
interesting, etc.” We'll say so! 
And here’s the picture. in 
corroboration. 


ze 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNsET MAGazIneE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


2 


Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 


_ countries, $1.00 additional: In 


remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second- 
class matter. 
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ITS A FACT! 


More than half the motorists of the Pacific Coast 
states use Zerolene. Such approval is never an 
accident; it is given only as a reward to products 
of highest quality. 


Motorists buy Zerolene because it is good lubri- 
cating oil; because it makes the car last longer. 


The resources, experience, knowledge and equip- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company create an 
efficiency in the manufacture of fine lubricants 
hard to duplicate elsewhere in the world. 





Buy Zerolene for Correct Lubrication. 


A grade for each type of engine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 


“a Standar, 


oy x2 
TEROLENE 


A grade for 
each type of engine 
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e heaped the table 


Cwith Christmas roses ™ 


It’s an experience — this Christmas out-of- 
doors, by the blue Pacific, with everybody’s 


children testing their new toys along miles of 


green lawns at San Diego, California. 


Then, the dinner table; banked with your 


own blooms and springtime foliage, and, in the 


warm dusk, the noble chanting of men’s voices 


from a vine-clad balcony beneath the silent 


Stars, 


Life at San Diego means more than elsewhere 


because, with abundant sunshine, and the zest- 


ful tang -of the warm sea-breeze, you'll find 


more time and opportunity for recreation and 


enjoyment, 


Fruit and crops ripening every month in the 


year—the matchless beauty of ocean, mountains 


and bay—the advantages of a busy, modern city 


of go,000 residents, and 400 miles of superb 


boulevards along the sea or through upland val- 


leys and mountain passes, all combine to make 


this the ideal city for your permanent home. 


Christmas and cool midsummer — 


autumn and spring — all are flower 


garlanded and delightful at 


nDiEZo 


California 


the new San Diego and Arizona Railway, 
in connection with the Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific“*Golden State Limited.” 
A delightful, mild climate trip through 
Imperial Valley and magnificent scenery. 


Through Pullman service is operated 
between San Diego and Chicago over : 
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San Dieco-Catirornia Crus, 

: 802 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet about San Diego, California. 
‘Name——_________— —_ a 
Address ani . eta ; cubase 


let tells 

more a- 

7 bout it. 

Hf Sign the 
Y/ coupon & 
get it freeby- 


Y return mail. 








Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following genera] questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau, 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly writien, 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











The Gentle Protestant 


I was thinking last evening of the 
case of Stephen Crane. 

Stephen was a trespasser. So the 
Manual said, and the manual of 
tules and regulations needs be the 
Ranger’s Bible. An ingrained stubb>rm- 
ness and fidelity to ideals made hiin a 
trespasser. It was not greed. Not>»ing 
low or mean or grasping had ever found 
lodgment in his mind. Throughout the 
long ordeal when ejectment proceed:ngs 
were pending, the old man maintained a 
changeless attitude of mild persistexce. 
It was just like a warm spring shower. 
Of course it nettled me, but somehow I 
enjoyed it and could never seem to get 
away from its refreshing atmosphere, 
even when many miles away. 

The facts in the case were never in 
dispute. Its appalling accumulation 
of papers now reposes in two inches of 
filing space in my closed case compart- 
ment, an impressive tribute to the desire 
of our Government to deal justly with 
the least of its citizens, and of its clumsy, 
costly method of doing so. 

I had been Ranger about six months 
at the time. It was in early spring be- 
fore the hard-packed dirty snow patches 
had entirely disappeared from the deé- 
pressions under the trees along the trail, 
when the old man settled upon a fertile 
bit of land in a bend of the Stetattle 
river. It was an alder flat of about four 
acres, with here and there a patriarchal 
cedar. When I made my first trip up the 
river I found a considerable clearing 
partly fenced, a small garden patch and 
a neat two-room house constructed of 
split cedar with a shake roof. The de 
velopment was a pleasant relief on an 
otherwise commonplace trail. 

My enthusiasm, however, was tem- 
pered by Regulation No. 46, which states 
that residence upon the Forest is only 
permissible after the payment, in ad- 
vance, of an annual rental fee. Stephen 
listened to my explanation rather quietly 
and made no particular comment. Then 
a long hot and dry fire season came on, 
and being new to the work the matter 
passed from my mind until it was re- 
called about a year later by a letter from 
the Supervisor. It appeared that 
Stephen had declined to take out a 
permit. 

When I arrived he was giving his 
“spuds” their first good spring’ hoeing. 
He was stirring a deep rich soil, heavily 
laden with humus and*free from stones. 
I enjoyed a glance about the shadowy 
clearing, surrounded by giant firs and 
cedars, with its trim little house and the 
broad river beyond.” 

“You have a fine place here,” said I. 

“Tt is.coming along,” he answere 
cheerfully’ without looking up, at the 
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Christmas Cheer for the motoris 


Among discriminating motorists, their families and 
friends,the custom of giving Michelin Tiresand Tubes 
for Christmas has grown in popularity year by year. 
No present could be more useful; none could better 
express appreciation of the rides you've had together 
or of favors you've received.” 


The universal recognition enjoyed by Michelins as the 
quality tires, gives them an unequalled gift-value 
which their moderate price makes doubly attractive 
to the giver. 

For agiftcosting only afew dollars—A MichelinTube. 
For a gift par excellence—A Michelin Universal Cord. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 
Pacific Coast Branches 


1 Riverside Avenue 
Spokane, Wash. 


1644 Pine Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


327 Oak Street 
Portland. Ore. 


1524- 12th Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 


306 East 8th Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Greetings from 


MINE HOST GOWMAN 


In days of old when knights were bold 
And ladies fair were blithe and gay, 
They rested from their journey’s toil 
In some famed inn at close of day. 
Mine host filled up the brimming cup 
And bade them welcome to his hall; 
His motto o’er the fireplace read, 
**My best I offer, here, to all.’’ 

Tho’ passing time brings customs new, 
**My best’’ Mine Host still offers you. 


An attractive, illustrated folder depict- 
ing the varied scenic beauties, sports 
and pastimes of ‘“‘America’s Evergreen 
Playground’’—the Pacific Northwest— 
has just been printed by‘ Mine Host” 
Gowman. A copy will be mailed to any- 
one interested in this wonder-region. 
Send for it and learn of the many mar- 
vels and fascinating pleasures which 
this land of the setting sun offers to its 
guests. Then Mr. Gowman will gladly 
supply you with detailed information 
and illustrated literature relating to 
any particular locality or sport, and 
will advise you as to boat or motor trips, 
excursions, resorts and pense - 
tions. You can learn where to go and 
how to get there from Seattle and plan 
your trip to the Coast so as to make it 
most enjoyable. 


GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex Wilhard Hotel 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Vranelsco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 


Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 





WRITE FOR OUR 
EB 


Munne.Co 


Qur practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 


SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St, 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St, 
New York Office: Woolworth Bidg. 


a — FREE 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL 
PACIFIC COAST 
HOTELS 222 RESORTS 
American Stavel Joureai 


Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SI7TSO SPRING ST GES TIARKET S7. 














same time almost reverently rebedding 
a potato stalk which had been misplaced 
“Did you bring me any 


by his hoe. 
mail?” 

Veg 2. 

I took a letter from my pack sack. He 
read with slow deliberation and after 
neatly refolding returned it to me. I 
had already received a copy and knew its 
contents. In it Stephen was required to 
take out a permit or vacate the premises. 

The old man continued his occupation 
and spoke in a low tone as though con- 
versing with himself: “I guess you for- 
estry people don’t know anybody who 
wants to use this land.” 

I retreated several paces and rested 
against a stump. It was at the end of 
the row upon which he was working. I 
knew Stephen’s ways fairly well and 
waited. + 8 approached slowly, care- 
fully piling the soil round each cluster 
of vines as though it were his supreme 
object in life. 

“Mr. Crane,” said I, as the old man at 
length leaned unsteadily upon his hoe, 
“we aim to be reasonable. It is cer- 
tainly worth something to be allowed to 
live here. Besides it cost about twenty 
thousand dollars to handle this Forest 
last season. We received nearly nine- 
teen thousand from the sale of timber, 
and the balance ought to be made up 
from just such rentals as this.. Ten dol- 
lars a year is certainly cheap enough. 
Where in private ownership. could you 
get a place like’ this for twice the 
amount?” 

A kindly sort of quizzical look over- 
spread his face as I spoke, but I read de- 
termination in his eyes. 

“Did you ever rent this place before?” 

“Nea. 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” I replied, “most likely because 
you are the first man who ever wanted to 
live here.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Look about you,” continued Stephen, 


| “what do you see? A little deposit of 


fertile ground washed in by the river 
from the mountains up yonder.. It nour- 
ishes great trees rg here penne 
by some passing bird. It has been here 
idle these million years, in a world to 
which you and I were born in mystery 
and commanded to live—commanded 
by the same primal cause which spreads 
this scene before us. That cause is not 
without intelligence, my son. If I choose 
to settle here and thus obey that com- 
mand, then is the harmony of the uni- 
verse fulfilled, and a bargain ‘struck be- 
tween me and my Maker with which no 
man: has concern.” 

Argument was useless. Stephen ac- 
knowledged my reasoning with the sort of 
absent consideration a-cow bestows upon 
a fly when she lazily switches it off her 
back. The only concession I secured 
was a willingness to pay as much for the 
use of the land as any one else would pay, 
provided they wanted to use it also. But 


| since no one else wanted it, he would pay 
| nothing. 


It was all reported on the usual form 
and the case of “Stephen Crane—Occu- 
ancy Trespass” landéd in the hopper. 
‘he mill grinds slowly. Government 
processes are painful in this respect. It 
was not until three years had slipped 
round that Stephen was finally cited to 
appear in Court and show cause why he 


should not be ejected from the premises, 
He failed to convince the judge. Law 
and philosophy seldom mix. An order 
for his removal was issued. He obeyed 
without resistance but immediately re- 
turned. A second time he was removed 
and restrained for a period in jail. Fut 
when released he made a bee-line for that 
fertile little spot in a bend of the Stetat*le 
river—and he.Jis still there. A wooden 
marker indicates the spot and last spring 
I planted a flowering wild currant beside 
it. 

And I seldom pass that way without 
panaing to lean upon what is left of o!d 

tephen Crane’s rail fence and look upon 
the hopeless tangle of undergrowth 
which has replaced his well-kept garden 
and question if he was not right after «il. 

Rosert L. CampsBeE Lt, 
’ Bellingham, Wash. 


Live Stock and Land Prices 


Q. What are the market conditions {or 
the live stock industry in the Sacramento 
valley, Cal., and are there quarantine and 
breeding inspection laws? 

What is the status of the insect pest 
situation and are there mosquitoes or red 
bugs (chiggers)? 

an sweet potatoes and peanuts be suc- 
cessfully raised for family use? 

What would a man have to pay for irri- 
gated land suitable for hay and: corn and 
stock, also for unirrigated :and that could 
be used for pasture or could pasture land 
be rented reasonably?—L. T. W., Bii1- 
1ncs, Mont. 


A. The market conditions for live stock 
in the Sacramento valley are good. There 
is a lively local market and the Western 
Meat Company and the Cudahy peopie 
are active in the valley also. In many of 
the counties of the Sacramento valley 
there are farm advisors, and through the 
farm bureaus, assisted by these advisors, 
auction sales of live stock are adding an- 
other market outlet for this class of prod- 
uce. For quarantine laws and breeding 
inspection laws you should address Mr. G. 

Hecke, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento, California. 

The control of insect pests in the or- 
chard and truck crop work is necessary for 
success. There are mosquitoes in portions 
of the Sacramento valley, but red bugs 
(chiggers) are rarely found in the valley. 

On the sandier soils, with plenty of irri- 
gation water available, both sweet pota- 
toes and peanuts are being successfully 
raised. 

Land prices, say for instance, on the al- 


’ falfa basis, vary ~ materially in the 
° 


Sacramento valley. r unplanted prop- 
erty the best land will range about $300 
per acre, good land about $200 per acre. 
and fair land about $100 per acre, while 
planted land with a good stand of alfalfa 
will range for the best land about $400 per 
acre, good land about $250 per acre, and 
for fair land about $150 per acre. Corn is 
not a prominent crop in the Sacramento 
valley. Of course, land that is satisfactory 
for alfalfa will be satisfactory for other 
economic crops. Usually the unirrigated 
land. is used in cereal production. Some 
seasons the stubble land can be rented 
quite reasonably. The price of feed being 
quite high at the present time, probably 
the ‘stubble land for grazing ‘purposes 
would rent at quite a high figure. 
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e Endurance Tests 
AE Vale University 
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“Dri rving Fisher 
reported - 






SOME time ago in the Yale Medical Journal that: 






“The contestants won every test quite easily after living 
on fruits, nuts, vegetables and cereals.” 






. Thus, these, the essential foods, ‘They combine, in easily digestible 
built super-men—men of vim, form, ALL the vital elements of 
vigor, sinew—which means one choice fruits, vegetables, and 

hundred per cent health. grains. 








Consider, therefore, the food ‘They are logically the foods for 
values of the scientific foods— you—you, who must stand the 
Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats. endurance test of every day life. 








TRY BOTH—Less 
than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 










Quincy, Illinois 
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ONDS— in fact all securities — are financial charac- 
ters. There is more to be learned about them than 


mere face values. 


Doubtful “characters” cannot enter the home of Blyth, 
Witter & Company. The doors are barred against un- 
worthy applicants—for your protection and our repu-_ 


tation. 


This investment banking institution applies a most 
searching expert investigation to every security before 


vouching for it. 


Your funds are cordially invited to join with ours in 
companies assembled from carefully investigated lists. 
Wecan easily arrange valued investment friendships for 
you. Our List $§12protects you from specious alliances. 


Ask for it. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & Co, 





NeW YORK 
61 Broadway — 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
812 Second Ave. 





is a magazine that is teaching § 
thousands of people how to 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 
issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 
securities that can be bought now to 
ield a liberal return. INVESTM 
S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 
‘ INVESTMENT BANKERS Si 
& 143D South La SalleSt.Chicago. § 
‘ nee: bat eee TEES eS eS y | 
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THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 


San Francisco—Sacramento R.R. 


S. F. Depot Oakland Depot 
Key Rowe Ferry 40th a Shafter Ave. 











Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 














waters of Alaska. 








Pee hese and Many Other Features in January SUNSET 


“DON’T SPOIL HIS AIM,” by Badger Clark. The best so far of Spike Saddler’s 
haps and mishaps in this series of unusual stories of the Southwest. i 


THE HOUSE ON THE ISLAND, by Marguerite Aspinwall. The end Sf the 
two-part story of strange adventure that begins in this issue. 


A Fiction Treat Next Month 


HASHIMURA TOGO, by Wallace Irwin. The second story in this new series of 
humorous experiences of Togo, now located in California. 


THE TRAP, by Herman Howard Matteson. The beginning of a swiftly moving 
serial of love, mystery and adventure in the wild and picturesque salmon-fishing 
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Ww estern Finance 














A department devoted to investments ir the 
Far West. Letters requesting informs‘ion 
should be addressed to the Financial Ec ‘tor 
and should be accompanied by return pos “ 


How Would You 


Invest It? 











An Interesting Experiment 
That Should Prove 


Instructive 


UST as nearly every man has an idea 

he could make a better newspaper 

than that put out by the editor, so 

the average person imagines the suc- 
cessful investment of money would be 
easy—if he had the money. 

As an interesting experiment, and one 
that probably will prove highly instruc- 
tive, ask ten of your acquaintances whom 
you think to have had little or no expe- 
rience in investment matters what they 
would do with $1000 given to them on the 
sole condition that they invest it to the 
best of their ability. Then note the an- 
swers and compare the ways in which they 
would go about it. 

A test of this kind yielded such a wide 
variety of answers as to be worthy of re- 
cording. Analyzing the answers there is 
to be found a wealth of material that did 
space permit could be made the basis of 
an investment primer. 

No. 1 said he would buy a lot. Ina 
strict investment sense, poor judgment; 
unless he needed a lot for use in building 
his own home. Lots bought for purposes 
other than building thereon are usually 
acquired as a result of the putting on of a 
real estate “operation.” The price charged 
too often represents not only its full 
(sometimes more) present value but ab- 
sorbs as well a goodly part of the expected 
increase in value from development work 
on the part of other buyers, or discounts 
the future far in advance. A vacant lot is 
in one sense a liability rather than an as- 
set, in that it not only produces no income 
but is a source of continuous expense for 
taxes, and has the ever present possibility 
of assessments. The total amount of 
taxes paid and the cumulative loss of in- 
terest on the money tied up in the lot must 
be added to the original cost price before 
the owner would come out “even” on ary 
sale he might make. Maybe he wou'd 
have to hold the lot for many years befo-e 
being able to find someone to take it «f 
his hands. There are so many vacant lots. 

No. 2 said he would buy an automobi'. 
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BRANCHES: 


San Francisco 
Sheldon Building 


Los Angeles 
Central Building 


Portland 


Board of Trade Building 


Salt Lake City’ 


Newhouse Building 


Spokane 
Old National Bank Building 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Vancouver Building 
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Baiting the 
rire Fiend 


A National Game 





OHE sport of the 
243\ day is tempting 
oy the Fire Fiend. 
How far is it pos- 
sible to bait the lurid mon- 
ster >—that is the game. Let 
rubbish accumulate in 
corners, smoke cigarettes in 
garages and over oil soiled 
automobiles, light matches in 
closets—dare the Fire Fiend 
to the very limit! 
And he takes the dare—burns 


up 15,000 men, women and chil- 


drenevery year. With insatiable 
hunger he eats $1,000,000 worth 
of real property every 24 hours. 


Does the game pay? 
If they could talk—those 
thousands whose lives go out in 


seething flames—what would 
their answer be? 


—DMost of them murdered not 
by their own hands but by the 
carelessness and indifference of 
others. 





Our inspectors will quickly tell you if your property measures 
up to our standards of safety; they will advise you how to 








What say those with property 
destroyed, homes gone, factories 
ruined, business disrupted— 
those living victims of flames 
fury? 

They cry for forethought to 
take the place of recklessness— 
for intelligent precaution and 
common sense to supersede this 
orgy of baiting the Fire Fiend. 

This is the work that has long been 
carried on successfully and profitably 
to themselves by the 60,000 policy 
holders that make up the Northwestern 


Mutual Fire Association. For them 
every day of the 365 is Fire Prevention 


Day. 
Every fire they prevent is money in 
their pocket, for the unused portion of 


‘ their insurance premiums goes back to 


them at the end of the year in cash 
dividends. With close co-operation be- 
tween property owners and the associa- 
tion average fire losses are cut prac- 
tically in half. Dividends already reach 
above the $3,500,000 mark. 


Many of the largest industrial and 
business concerns of the land choose 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance because 
of its strength, its unfailing protection 
and its high ideals of service to the policy- 
holders and to mankind. Property 
owners of all kinds turn to the North- 
western Mutual—their own company— 
as offering the one way to bring down the 
cost of fire insurance. 


make it so if it does not. Then you can participate in the 
advantages of Northwestern Mutual insurance. Get in 





F. J.Martin Proudent 


touch with our nearest office. 


Northwestern Mutual 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Home ee per wn Seafile, US. A. 
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The Sun Never Sets On 
"A'B-A’ 2a, Cheques 














*“A-B-A” CHEQUES have 
sailed the seven seas and have 
been exchanged in the market 
places of the world. The sun 
never sets on them. When one 
half of the traveling world is 
sleeping in comfort with 
“A-B-A” Cheques, the other 
half is using them. 


Through the Bankers Trust 
Company’s Foreign Service trav- 
elers atriving in Europe may 
exchange the ‘“‘A-B-A” Cheques 
brought with them for other 
“A°B-A” Cheques payable in 
pounds, francs, lire,-etc., at the 
rate current on day of exchange. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 
in convenient leather wallets by banks everywhere. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York Paris 





























Now there is nothing wrong about buying 
an automobile; in fact every family that 
can afford it should have one, and if other 
matters of family finance have been taken 
care of it will return large “dividends” in 
health and restful recreation. But by no 
means can an automobile be considered as 
an investment. There is a constant depre- 
ciation and the expense of operation an:| 
upkeep is an item that must be provided 
for out of current income. Except in cases 
of essential use for transportation no 
family is justified in owning an automobi!< 
until adequate life insurance has been pro- 
vided to stand between the dependent 
ones and want when the bread-winner :s 
gone, and until a reasonable sum has bee: 
accumulated in the savings bank to tid 
over emergencies. This is the minimur: 
requirement, but it is questionable if as 
matter of strict family economics an auto- 
mobile should be acquired for pure! 

leasurable use until a home has be« 
bought and paid for in full. We are tall - 
ing now of investment policy to be lai 
down along sound economic lines. 

No. 3 said he would put the mone 
somewhere that it would be safe. Presse. ! 
for an answer as to what he would so con - 
sider, his ideas turned out to be vague i 
the extreme. He didn’t know whether « 
savings bank or Liberty Bonds would b - 
best, and he had heard that if you got into 
the right thing you could make a lot of 
money ‘by buying stocks. Further que 
tioning elicited the information that h 
did not keep a bank account, and that th 
only thing he had in the way of investment 
was a hundred-dollar Liberty Bond that 
he had bought on the installment plan 
when one of the drives was on. This man 
represents a type. He is a renter, spends 
his money as he goes, has a mere pittance 
of $1000 life insurance in a fraternal or- 
ganization, and has made no provision 
whatever for the future of his family, or 
for his own old age, or to bridge over a 
period of sickness or unemployment. He 
is of that vast throng of improvident peo- 
ple whose earning capacity is not large 
and who will eventually become a public 
charge or be dependent upon relatives. 

No. 4 said he had noticed from adver- 
tisements that there were oil stocks and 
stocks in various kinds of new enterprises 
being started that gave opportunity for 
“setting in on the ground floor.” These 
stocks could be bought for a few cents 
share and, according to the advertise- 
ments, were bound to double and triple in 
value in three months’ time, etc. He had 
never bought any but had sometimes 
thought that when he got his home paid 
for he would try it. Rather a conserva- 
tive man this, and one who with the 
proper education to be had from reading 
investment literature of the better kind 
would develop into a real investor. If all 
people of small means among whom the 
stock-selling schemers fish for suckers 
were like this man the amount of money 
lost annually by people who can not afford 
to lose would not run up into the hun- 
dreds of millions. As a general proposi- 
tion it may be said that new enterprises 
which go to the public for financing with- 
out the recommendation of an Giatliched 
invéstment house of imtegrity are goo: 
things to let alone. The fact that such ex 
travagant promises are made as to profit 
should’be in itself enough to put the care 
ful person on guard. 
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Prepare Today 


For Your Future and the 
Future of Your Family 


TUDY this schedule of what an investment in ten shares of 
San Joaquin Power Prior Preferred Stock will mean to you at the 
end of 11/2 years: 


The Investment {22° 752" 


Cent Prior Preferred Non-Assessable Stock 
iD oe se i i in $985.00 


A Christmas ieldi 
ee Yield 7.10 
The Dividends *is¢ns 7-1), Pe 


Present tha t 1.75 per share mailed to you every 90 days 805.00 


j : fog’ 194 rene: 
is Practical <Sicucene 


e Dividends deposited 
and Enduring The Interest regularly in a Savings ; 
Bank paying 4 per cent interest com- 
—a constant pounded, for 111% years. 208.07 


reminder 
This stock will be 


every 90 days The Increase wattle mete tien then 
in the form of par in 111% years, increasing at least $1.50 15 00 


a dividend per share. 
check nearecmsisomena 


Total Value 2isg580 une eee 
dends, Savings Bank interest and increase $2013 07 


in value. 























Buy San Joaquin Power 245 Preresca Stock 


It is free from all California state taxes. FILL OUT THIS BLANK-—MAIL TODAY 


It is exempt from Normal Federal Income Tax. San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 

st Stock Sales Department, 

It pays you $1.75 per share in dividend checks Fresno, California. 

mailed to you every 90 days. Please send me without obligation on my part your 
It is authorized by the Railroad Commission booklet containing information regarding San Joaquin 


YN of the State of California. Power. 






































It begins earning 7.1 per cent on your money 
the moment you buy. 


It may be bought in lots from one share up- 
\ jj ward at $98.50 per share. 
\ ( 
\\ 
s\t 
Nw 
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When the South Calls 


Be it Florida, The West Indies, The Mediterranean 
or California you will require some form of pro- 
tection for your travel-funds. 


Thirty years ago the American Express Company 
originated Travelers Cheques. 


Today thousands of Banks and Express Offices sell 
American Express Travelers Cheques each year. 
to hundreds of thousands of travelers. 


The value of a Travelers Cheque lies in its safety and 
in its “spendability.” American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques not only insure your travel funds 
against loss or theft but thirty years of interna- 
tional use has made them acceptable in all 
countries. 


With Travelers Cheques you can pay your hotel 
bill, purchase railway, steamship or Pullman 
tickets, pay your check in the dining car or for 
your seat in a sight-seeing automobile. Merchants 
the world over accept these Travelers Cheques 
in payment of merchandise and souvenirs. You 
require no introduction other than your signature 


when you present— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
. TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Your personal check will not carry you very far from 
your home town for the simple reason that you 
are away from those who know you. American 
Express Travelers Cheques are known and estab- 
lish your credit the world over. 


The Travel Department of the American Express 
Company offers, at its main or seventy branch 
offices here and abroad, exceptional facilities for 
the traveler, such as travel transportation, hotel 
reservations, sight-seeing trips and numerous 
tours and cruises to all parts of the world. Let 
this department help you in planning your next 
trip. Address Department SS. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondents Everywhere 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING, SHIPPING, TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE 
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No. 5 said he would put his $1000 in the 
savings bank. Very good; nothing to be 
said against this method of investment, 
and for people who do not care to take the 
trouble of making some first-hand study 
of investments it is the best thing to do, 
But as the average run of savings banks 
pay 4% interest and as at present abnor- 
mally low prices for sound securities per- 
fectly safe investments will yield as high 
as 6%, the difference in possible income is 
worthy the attention of anyone who wants 
to get on in the world. It is to be recalled 
that the savings banks must necessarily 
invest funds in securities that yield a 
higher rate in order to be able to pav the 
depositors 4%. Any banker can furnish 
a list of securities that are “legal’’ for say- 
ings banks. This term means that say- 
ings banks are restricted by law to certain 
classes of securities outside of which they 
may not go in making investments from 
the funds entrusted to them. With such 
a list in hand the individual can buy iden- 
tically the same securities with his own 
money as does the savings bank with the 
money he has on deposit. There is this 
difference to be noted however: the sav- 
ings bank having many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to invest against the in- 
dividual’s single thousand dollars the risk 
—such as it is— is divided and a loss that 
might occur does not seriously affect the 
stability of the institution; whereas the 
loss of the individual’s single investment 
would be a disaster. This is simply an 
application of the theory of not having 
your eggs all in one basket. 

No. 6 said he would buy Liberty Bonds. 
Asked why, he had the reasons down pat. 
In the first place it was the safest security 
in the world. If the bonds of the United 
States Government are not good, then 
nothing is good. This is the Govern- 
ment’s promise to pay 100 cents on the 
dollar. He knew that this promise would 
be kept and that the $1000 Rend which he 
can today buy for approximately $850 will 
give him an eventual profit of $150, and 
in the meantime the Government will pay 
him interest every six months which will 
amount to upward of 6% on the money 
actually required to buy the bond. The 
remaining $150 left after paying for the 
$1000 bond he would put in the savings 
bank and let it accumulate at 4% com- 
pound interest until he had enough (with 
savings he could add from time to time) 
to buy a sound railroad, public utility, or 
industrial bond. He said he hoped this 
could be done before bond prices went 
back to normal; and if so, he believed he 
could thus get a still larger rate of income 
with an even greater anticipated increase 
in his principal than on Liberty Bonds, 
and without taking undue risks. ‘This 
man is on the mailing list of two or three 
reputable bond houses and is a regular 
reader of the financial article in a publica- 
tion of standing. Already he has accu- 
mulated out of his savings some $12,000 

(face value) of interest-paying bonds, has 
a few hundred dollars in the savings bank, 
owns his home which is fully paid for, car- 
ries $10,000 life insurance, owns an auto- 
mobile, and is giving his children a good 
education. He is the type of good citizen 
in whom the hope of the Republic lies, 
and is what we would call “a conservative 
investor.” 

No. 7 said he didn’t exactly know, as he 
had never had the proposition put up to 
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By Merit— . : You Should Benefit 


The Largest Sale YY Now the Cost of 
of High Grade Tea SF ALL the Finest Tea 
in the World SS 2 Is Down 

















Leadership 
Since 1836 Ridgways have served tea connoisseurs the world over. This house 
of international fame has been founded on a product of quality. 
Quality that has been built up to an ideal—not down to‘a price. 


The reduction in the price of these famous blends is indicative of Ridgways 
leadership—the maintenance of the highest quality at the lowest price. 


PRICES REDUCED TO ALL GROCERS 
ON THESE BLENDS 


Her Majesty’s Blend Silver Label Blend 
Gold Label Orange Pekoe (Genuine) Orange Label Blend 
Buff Label Blend 


Packed Only in TIN—To ve the Flavor In 


ldgways Tea 


ye yaa 


4 eK gk 
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Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


OLD MISSION 
BALLOON ROUTE 
‘Tour of many points of interest 
near to Los Angeles. Greatest journe visiting twelve cities 
for the fare charged in the coll ee Features 


QW Write for beautifully 
illustrated Folder 


PACIFIC] ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 


ORANGE 
EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP 


O miles through Orange Groves 





him before in just that way. He didn’t 
know much about investments and said 
he would have to think it over before com- 
ing to a decision. On leaving he remarked 
that he guessed he would begin to study 
up on the subject. There is hope for him, 

No. 8 said in his particular case there 
had been a great deal of sickness in the 
family and that through an unfortunate 
speculation in stocks entered into with b 
idea of making enough money to pay 
his debts he had only gotten in deepe: ba 
cause his speculation didn’t pan out. 
Facetiously he observed that the bes* in- 
vestment he could make would be to scttle 
with his creditors. Seriously, he said that 
when he got on his feet again he would in- 
vest his savings properly. 

No. 9 said absolute safety of principal 
would be his first and only consideration. 

No. 10 said he wanted the ideal trio!ogy 
of an investment—safety of principal, 
high income yield, and convertibility. He 
rather stressed desirability of the last 
named feature. Convertibility simply 
means a security for which there is a broad 
and established market and which can be 
sold at any time on a moment’s notice. He 
was a business man who carried his reserve 
in the shape of bonds which the exiger cies 
of business might require him to turn into 
cash almost any time at short notice. In 
this he is different from the average 
private investor with whom convertibility 
is properly a minor consideration. [he 
highest possible yield consistent with 
safety is the thing for the average person 


| who would travel the road to financial 


independence. 


a is something in all these replies 
for any one who would know the art of 
successful investment. Ponder them and 
you will find therein much wisdom. 

It can not be too often repeated in 
counseling those who would learn how to 
make their money work for them that it 
is of the highest importance to use caution 
in all matters pertaining to the handling 
of money. The simplest and best way is 
to get in touch with a reputable invest- 
ment house, tell them frankly of your cir- 
cumstances, and be guided in large meas- 
ure by their advice. It is a matter of 
pride with such concerns to be able to say 
that no client has ever lost a dollar in in- 
vestments made through them. They 
have the experience, facilities for invest- 
gation, and sources of reliable informa- 
tion to which the individual does not have 
access. This service is freely placed at the 
disposal of their clients. 

Investments are of many kinds and 
suitable for many purposes. An invest- 
ment is something like a suit of clothes, it 
should be made to fit the owner and to 
serve the specific purpose for which he 
wants it. Expert advice in the matter of 
investment is essentially no different from 
expert advice in matters of law or m .edi- 
cine. Guess work is not only unprofitable, 
but likely to be highly injurious. Invest; 
but invest wisely. 
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Crispy, Airy 
Golden Brown 
Corn Flakes 


A food of supreme 


goodness— 


E. C. Corn Flakes is a true achievement ina cereal food 
—prepared to the zenith of appetizingness. 


From wind-swept rolling wholesome morsels into 
fields of the Middle Westis fragile toasted sweet meats. 
harvestedthe ripenedwhite All the goodness that 
corn from rustling shocks. Mother Nature has pro- 
With care, only the plump-~ vided is imprisoned in each 
est, choicest kernels are tiny flake. 


chosen. Ask for E. C. Corn Flakes 
Then,the magicofmodern and know a better cereal 
manufacture turns these food. 











CORN 
" FLAKES 


(TOASTED ) 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, LTD., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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VORY Soap should be in your bathroom because it 
offers you and your guests the seven qualities that 
people of refinement want in a soap for personal use. 
It is white It rinses easily 
It is fragrant It is mild 
It lathers quickly It is pure 
It floats 
Has the soap you now use a// these essentials for a com- 
pletely satisfactory bath and toilet? 


IVORY SOAP .... 


4 


IT FLOATS 
The Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general. household soaps: Pand G The White Naphtha Soap, 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus bling the h keeper to usé a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 








PY a }0 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, C.NC'NNATE 


Do you know the SAFE way 
to wash silks and other fine 


fabrics? 


Send for free Sample 
package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes. Try it on any 
delicate garment and you 
will know that you finally 
have found a safe way to 
wash your loveliest 
clothes. Address The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. 27-L, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


... + 99%% PURE 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Pledges of the Now that the elections are over and the 
Wianers and Their Country has been saved from perdition 


for another four years, it is time calmly 
and dispassionately to examine the prob- 
ab!e performance of the winning party. Speaking very con- 
fidentially, we believe that, so far as home affairs are con- 
cerned, the wheels of the new administration will trundle 
along in the same old groove, follow the same old trail 
blazed with the sign of the pork barrel rampant. Promises 
of economy and efficiency have been made in the platform 
of every party for the last hundred years, but they have 
ne\ er been kept except under the pressure of an aroused and 
active public. There is no reason to assume that last 
month’s pledges will be kept next year unless a watchful 
public opinion is barking day and night on the doorstep of 
the Capitol, to wit: 

The city of San Francisco has a board of supervisors; the 
board has a clerk; the clerk has fifteen employes, placed on 
the pay roll through the influence of individual supervisors. 
The clerk of the board does not need fifteen employes; he 
has said so and he has recommended that the board abolish 
several of the useless sinecures, but his recommendations 
were consistently ignored by the supervisors. Five men 
continue to draw good pay out of the city treasury for ren- 
dering no service whatsoever except to drum up votes for 
their supervisor friends at election time. 

Similar conditions prevail in almost every branch of the 
Federal Government. They will continue to prevail, plat- 
form pledges notwithstanding, while the average congress- 
man wins or loses according to his ability to have the Federal 
Government spend much or 


P er:ormance 


hits the ball. He worships the ballot box as the ultimate 
goal of political effort, whereas in a representative govern- 
ment it is only the beginning. Unless the owner of the 
ballot sees to it that his representatives continuously carry 
out his will, they form a political oligarchy bent solely upon 
perpetuating its hold on the reins. 

It was the indifference and apathy of the citizens that 
allowed railroad and other interests to dominate the political 
machinery of many states. Today, thanks principally to 
the efforts of the press, the hold of private interests upon 
state administrations has been broken, but in national af- 
fairs a political oligarchy with no other ideals and aims 
except to serve its own ends is still in control. Whether the 
politicians run things for railroad magnates and bankers or 
for their own political benefit, the public always loses. 

Democracy won’t come into its own until everybody takes 
a continuous, active and intelligent interest in public affairs. 
Until that day we will have to pay in money and in blood 
for our selfish, lazy apathy. 


U U 


In the Merchant Marine Act drawn by 
Dentist Pulls a Senator Jones of Washington and passed 
during the closing hours of the last session 
Few Teeth of Congress two features affecting the Pa- 
cific Coast stand out prominently. The first of these would 
compel foreign goods entering the United States in foreign 
vessels to pay an extra. customs duty of ten per cent, 
whereas foreign goods arriving in American bottoms 
would pay only the usual duty. 

The second important sec- 


White House 





little money in his district. 


U U 

Fixing the When in the 
Blame for sweat of your 
High Taxes brow you com- 

pute and pay 
your income tax next March, 
don’t blame the politicians 
for the size of the bill. 
Blame yourself. The waste, 
inefficiency and extravagance 
characteristic of American 
public life are due almost. 
wholly to the indifference and 
apathy of the individual citi- 
zen. He sees the abuses 
clearly enough, he has a 
semi-occasional spasm of in- 
dignation and he curses 
fluently at times, but he does 
no: act. He puts one party .. 
out and the other party in. 
That is the full extent of ‘his 








po itical activity. His inten- 
tions are good, but he rarely 


How Bombs Are’ Made 


tion endeavors similarly to 
drive. business to American 
ships by authorizing the 
Shipping Board to suspend 
the low import and export 
rail rates on foreign goods 
arriving or leaving in foreign 
vessels. Both sections have 
the same object: they en- 
deavor to make it cheaper 
for foreign merchants to ship 
their goods to and from the 
United States in American 
ships or, if the operating 
costs of foreign ships are 
lower, to enable American 
ships to compete on more 
nearly equal terms. 
Discriminating customs 
duties have been proposed 
several times, but the at- 
tempts artificially to create 
an American merchant ma- 
rine by this method always 
failed,largely because Ameri-— 
can capital could find-more ~ 
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SAORLEC, 


Yardley, in the San Francisco Bulletin 
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This new Indian Museum at Santa Fe, New Mexico, will be devoted exclusively to housing relics 
and other historical objects relating to the history of the Indians of the Southwest. 
The Museum is a reproduction of a Pueblo Indian building 


abundant profits on land than in the highly competitive 
marine carrying trade. Today conditions are totally differ- 
ent. The capital—ovei three billion dollars—has been 
invested, principally to save England and France from im- 
pending defeat. An American merchant marine of 2000 
new vessels exists. It belongs to the nation. It will not do 
to let the ships rust at anchor. They must be kept in 


operation, not only to earn the interest on the investment, 


but to build up and maintainanall-American merchant fleet, 
the importance of which was demonstrated during the war. 

If other nations, countries for whose salvation the Ameri- 
can fleet was built, should endeavor through cut-throat 
competition, through monopoly of oil and coaling stations, 
through control of harbor facilities and other means to put 
the new American shipping out of business, then the Presi- 
dent and the Shipping Board would be fully justified to 
make use of the weapons provided in the Jones Bill and to 
fight the devil with his own pitchfork. 

But for the present the Jones Bill weapons hang suspended 
by the stout thread of the President’s refusal to denounce 
some twenty-eight treaties with which the preferential 
provisions of the bill conflict. It will be up to the new 
administration to decide whether the Wilson thread is 
woven of reasons sufficiently good to stand the strain or 
whether new shears shall snip it. Some way must be found 
to keep the American flag, which flew so gaily with the flags 
of the Allies on many a field of Europe, flying just as gaily 
as theirs upon the Seven Seas. 


U U 


Pacific Coast ports seem to be unduly 
Try to Bluff ay es the ——- clauses of ~ 

we ones Act, principally because severa 
Shipping Board Japanese and British steamship lines have 
threatened to abandon the American ports on the Pacific 
Coast and to establish terminals in British Columbia or in 
Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

If the Japanese want to take this drastic step, let them. 
There are numerous American ships to take the place of the 
Japanese liners. Eleven of these new, thoroughly modern 
American liners are even now arriving on the Pacific Coast 
ready to prove to the Japanese that their ships have no 
monopoly of the Pacific trade. With other vessels now 
building for private account the number of American liners 
operating out of Pacific Coast ports will by the end of next 
year exceed in number and tonnage the total Japanese fleet 


Foreign Lines 


engaged in the _trans-Pacific 
trade. Why worry over the 
threat of foreign lines to abandon 
profitable routes and terminals 
when American ships are or will 
be available for the service? 

Of greater weight is the objec- 
tion that the discrimination in 
favor of American ships will caue 
foreign countries to retaliate ‘n 
kind. Close examination, how 
ever, shows that this objecti: 
also has feet of clay. Right ncw 
and for months past Americ 
ships have come back from cou 
tries controlled or governed | 
the maritime nations who threat «1 
retaliation with practically emp: 
holds. They were able to gv: 
American cargoes for Englan | 
Japan, France and the depende 
cies of these nations, but once o: 
of sight of American shores they 
encountered delays, vexatio.'s 
obstacles and ruthless nationa! 
istic competition. They are n 
now obtaining their fair share of 
return cargoes; they have little « 
lose and much to gain by the use of discriminatory custon s 
duties and rail rates. 

The United States is in a peculiarly favorable position t 
lend official assistance to its young merchant marine and io 
punish unfair treatment of American ships by other nations. 
It has the grain, meat, coal, copper, cotton and lumber that 
other countries must have; it also produces the bulk of the 
coal and oil needed by the ships of other nations to keep 
moving. American control of raw material and of fuel will 
make it exceedingly dangerous for any nation to monkey 
with the buzz-saw of American shipping. If the public will 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francesco Chronicle 


When a Feller Needs a Friend 
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ive Congress, the Shipping 
Board and the American marine 
frms the support their efforts 
deserve, the new. American 
merchant fleet can laugh at the 
threats of retaliation coming 
from the island empires of the 
East and West. 
U U 


How to Make When Congress 


the Army Safe eassembles ear- 
Dh maeie ly in December 
- Y two Western 





senators, Johnson of California 
and C:amberlain of Oregon, will 
reintr: duce a bill designed to 
make the American army and 


navy safe for democracy. To 
accon’ lish this feat it is neces- 
sary (0 remodel the American 
court. artial system from base- 
ment ‘0 garret in order to pre- 
vent .he abuses that were ex- 
posed during the war by the 
judge .dvocate general’s office. 

The American military code 
virtuaily makes a feudal serf 
out oi every patriot who dons his country’s uniform. It was 
written three hundred’ years ago when Europe’s dynastic 
armies were still the personal property of kings and poten- 
tates. When the Continental Congress assembled in 1774, 
it was suddenly discovered that some kind of military law 
was needed in order to maintain discipline, and in order to 
meet this need Congress hastily passed the then existing 
British military code without changing a comma. 

Since that time Britain has thrown this remnant of tyran- 
nical power overboard with the cat-o’-nine-tails and has 
adopted a system of military laws more in harmony with the 
democratic spirit of the age, but America retained the 
obsolete code practically without change. 

The modern army is an army of citizens, resembling the 
hired mercenaries of the seventeenth century as little as the 
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Perry, tn the Portland Oregonian 


The Greased Pig 








The Pulse of the Pacific 
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Where do the old bills go? Sometimes as high as $500.000 worth of them go through this machine 
in a day in the Portland branch bank of the Twelfth Federal Reserve District. The 
bills are cut in two and the pieces are sent to Washington to be destroyed 


Crusaders resemble a gas battalion. It should be governed 
by criminal laws conforming to the spirit of the twentieth 
century. During one year of the war almost 350,000 sol- 
diers, one out of ten, were tried under the harsh provisions 
of this obsolete code. It should join the muzzle loader in the 
museum of military antiquities. 
U Uv 
Almost every steamer arriving in Pacific 
of the British Coast ports from the Orient carries contra- 
Ocinw Trade band opium. Though hundreds of tins are 
ciscovered by vigilant inspectors and con- 
fiscated, huge quantities must escape them and reach the 
drug victims. Still larger quantities constantly filter across 
the Mexican bordcr so that, the Harrison Act notwithstand- 
ing, the use of habit-forming drugs has not been eradicated. 

Nor will it be eradicated so long as opium and its deriva- 
tives continue to be produced commercially in the Orient. 
These drugs represent so high a value for a small, easily con- 
cealed quantity that the lucrative trade in them will con- 
tinue to flourish until the supply is cut off at the source. 

That source is India. In India and other Asiatic colonies 
opium is a monopoly of the British government, and a most 
lucrative monopoly. Only the British government can buy 
opium from the Hindu peasants, but anyone can purchase 
chests of opium from the British government at the monthly 
Calcutta auctions. The profits made by the British govern- 
ment out of the opium monopoly amounted in 1916-17 to 
more than $600,000,000. 

From Calcutta the drug is smuggled into China, whose 
laws against the production, importation and sale of opium 
are easily circumvented through foreign influence. It is also 
smuggled into the United States in large quantities. 

The evils of the opium trade are well known and the trade 
itself is universally detested. But it won’t come to an end 
until the British government foregoes its opium profits and 
puts an end to the production of the narcotic except in 
limited quantities sold only to known buyers representing 
legitimate pharmaceutical interests. 


U U 


Slimy Profits 


The Yellow The effort of Californians to preserve the 
Peril vs. the choice agricultural sections of their state 
Py nee for intensive cultivation by American 


families has been roundly scored by some 
outsiders on the ground that Japan is our bulwark 
against infection by Bolshevism via Asia and that ‘‘our 
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emotionalists should be counseled against making a local 
issue into a national and international one.’ To which the 
emotional Californians reply that the only real bulwark 
against Bolshevism is a well-conditioned, deeply-rooted 
rural population, attached to the land under social and eco- 
nomic conditions of contentment and steadying the ship of 
state when the cities start rocking the boat. They say Bol- 
shevism has no stronger ally than the 
disastrous trend of young people from 
the farms to the factories; that any situa- 
tion which complicates the efforts now 
o2ing made to arrest this migration, to 
turn it back to the land, even by the 
revision of our whole scheme of rural 
life, is an aid to the red menace. Their 
local issue is seen in a number of garden 
spots of their state from which practi- 
cally all the white farmers have moved 
away, sections effectively inundated by 
the yellow flood of industrious, efficient 
and ambitious Nipponese. 

Even i the rigid exclusion of all 
Orientals could be made effective to- 
morrow, the conditions exist for a 
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It is natural for the average citizen to wel. 
is Even Worse Come the news of falling prices as joyously 
than H. G.L. 28 he notes the patter of the first rain afte 

an exceptionally long dry season. He has 
been engaged in an unusual tussle with the ancient puzzle of 
keeping outgo under income, or the other way round, and 
now that he has just about found it possible to readjust him. 
self to the post-war price leve: he 
learns that prices have turned at last 
toward the pre-war level. That sounds 
good, particularly with income as it is, 
Let ’em fall, he cries, the faster the 
better. 

A little thought should remind Mr, 
Ultimate Consumer that falling prices 
can cause as much distress as 1 sing 
prices. In fact a community suffer 
more acutely from a sharp declii.e in 
costs than from a rapid rise. Fo. the 
whole community shares the burden 
of the rise, distributing it and mo lify- 
ing it by discretion in buying, but a 
comparative few have to carry the -orce 
of the fall. Those who can not caicyit 


When P. D. Q. 


Western songbirds among the principals of 
the Scotti grand opera company, the “Little’ 


Metropolitan,” on tour. 


Francesca 


Left: 


Peralta, soprano, San Francisco; right: Ruth 


Miller, 


soprano, 


Seattle; 


above: Doria 


Fernanda, contralto, San Francisco; below: 


Mario Chamlee, tenor, Los Angeles 


progressive turnover of much of the 

choicest land of California from white 

to yellow, effectively blocking by so 

much the effort to build up the rural 

life of an especially favored part of 

the country. It is already evident that 

whatever restrictions are placed upon 

the Japanese in California, their mo- 

nopoly of certain crops is to be expected. 

America has opened a door which 

Australia kept closed, and by the local issue which has re- 
sulted, California must swallow a special amount of the 
medicine. But is it reasonable to expect her to surrender 
passively her vital hope of an improved rural civilization 
to others’ fear of disturbance in foreign trade? 

There are good Americans scattered over the states east 
of the, Rockies who have some idea of living eventually in 
the favorable climate of the Coast. Most of them do not 
contemplate city life. It would appear, then, that the con- 
servation of the Coast for whites is more than a local issue. 


ease the burden by cutting down em- 
ployment; enterprise is discouraged, 
work fails, and though goods are 
cheaper there are more who can not buy 
them at any price. : 

Probably the unthinking citizen will 
not see his thoughtless anticipation 
realized. Prices are likely to fall slowly, 
as they did following the Civil War 
when it took twelve years to bring 

down the five years’ rise and even then the pre-war level 
was never reached. It took twelve, years under conditions 
more favorable to deflation than now exist. We may 
expect a price decline sufficiently slow to be safe. If prices 
ever do return to a pre-war level it will probably be to the 
level of 1917 before America went into the war and not ‘914 
when Europe heated the gas in the balloon. 

But there is no escaping the fact that the man who has 
borrowed money at present prices will pay it back at a dis- 
advantage while he:who saved it willreap the ant’s reward. 
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Smooth Roads, Sixty per cent of those killed by automo- 


Murder and biles consists of children and old people. 
the Automobile Too thoughtless, too helpless to escape the 

two tons of steel hurled upon them, they 
are ru down, crushed and mangled, sacrificial offerings upon 
the altar of speed. 

How far will the slaughter go? Can it be halted and 
diminished? Will the time come when the relatives of the 
mangied victims will take the law into their own hands and 
seek private vengeance, or will the authorities at last wake 
up an! stop the murder of the innocents by inflicting prompt 
and d«astic punishment on those who recklessly take human 
life ov. the highways? 

The terrifying increase in the number of automobile vic- 
tims is principally due to the increased speed made possible 
by the lengthening mileage of improved highways. There 
are few killings on rough roads. No one in his right senses 
woul: advocate cessation of road building in order to dim- 
inish ‘he number of automobile accidents, yet some remedy 
must ve applied to put a stop to the bloodshed. 

Nir ety per cent of all automobile accidents are traceable 
to ex: essive speed or the driver’s carelessness. Few drivers 
realize fully the terrible force of the energy they control 
while moving with an impetus of forty miles an hour, though 
the c.mage inflicted upon their cars while backing against 
a tel: graph pole at very low speed should open their eyes 
to the potentialities. What they need is instruction and 
enlightenment ‘before the mischief is done. A Denver 
muniipal judge habitually assembles all those arrested for 
viola‘ ing the traffic and speed laws and lectures them ear- 
nestly on the folly of their ways. A Chicago judge takes 
habitual speeders to the morgue and forces them to view 
the mangled bodies of speed victims. Their example is 
worthy of imitation. 

If admonition fails to produce the desired results, the next 
step should be suspension of driver’s licenses for ever-increas- 
ing periods. Serious accidents due to the driver’s excessive 
speed should be punished by jail sentences and the perma- 
nent barring of the guilty party from streets and highways. 

If the authorities will only take a firm, uncompromising 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


The Problem of the Speed Maniac 


The Pulse of the Pacific 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
Senator John H. Wise, of Hawaii, father of the plan to save the remnant 
of the Hawaiian race by establishing living conditions similar to 
those existing before the white mancame. He visited Wash- 


ington with a committee to lay the plan before Congress 


stand manslaughter on streets and highways will rapidly 
diminish in volume. 


U U 


The Curse of |= The most startling innovation during the 
the South Comes Pst five years in Western agriculture has 
Into the West been the increase in the production of cot- 
ton. In 1914 Western cotton was produced 
on a small area in a single California county and on a few 
hundred acres in Arizona. Today it is planted in a dozen 
California counties; it has become the leading crop in the 
Yuma and the Salt River valley districts of Arizona and 
large areas have been planted in New Mexico. In Salt River 
valley cotton has reduced the number of dairy cows from 
55,000 to 15,000, has cut the alfalfa acreage in half and is 
still encroaching upon the livestock industry, the backbone 
of the valley for forty years. A similar process has been 
going on in California’s Imperial valley and is beginning in 
the Rio Grande valley of New Mexico and Western Texas. 

It won’t last, though. The heavy Western yields—five 
hundred pounds an acre as against an average of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds or less for the South—are due pri- 
marily to the fact that cotton was planted after alfalfa had 
accumulated nitrogenin thesoil. After preducing cotton con- 
tinuously for a number of years, the yield will decline and 
alfalfa must be planted to restore the fertility of the land. 

When this happens the cotton area of the South will in all 
probability have returned to its pre-war size, the cotton 
shortage will no longer be acute. If these factors reduce 
the irrigated short-staple cotton area, the West will be the 
gainer. Cotton produced on large plantations with seasonal 
labor or by tenants on the share system is a curse. The irri- 
gated West must have small farm units intensively culti- 
vated by the owner with a minimum of hired labor if it is to 
reach its maximum development. Short-staple cotton pro- 
duction on large units should be discouraged by bankers and 
landowners as soon as the cotton famine is over. Only long- 
staple American-Egyptian cotton cultivated in small patches 
in connection with alfalfa and livestock fits into the rational, 
permanent agriculture of the Far West. 
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Last Satday p.m. Hon. Japanese Thinking Society adhered together 
for short session, Topic: What can Japanese do with Xmas? 


Hashimura Togo, Westerner 


Very Polite Xmas, Thank You! 


To Editor Sunset Magazine, elderly brain 
who has a desk on the other end of 
Sunrise, which Japan owns, 


EAREST SIR:— 
Undoubtlessly you will feel si- 
prise when you read the stamp 


on outside of this envelope and 
see Sacermento, Cal., printed there by 
Lord Burleson or assistance. Yes in- 
deed! My immigration movement from 
the Eastern Seabird of America back to 
Cal. (State) took me here where I am 
now enjoying considerable worry in 
Fruit & Sodawater firm. Name of this 
trust is Togo & Nogi, proprietors, and 
if you ever require an orange or any form 
of sweet lemons please call there and buy 
some. If you do not see my sign, which 
is quite beautiful in Japanese and Ameri- 
can, ask Senator Inman who has a very 
fat acquaintance among Japanese. 

So here I am, Mr. Editor. How ex- 
citable you must feel to think that I am 
situated so close to you that I can arrive 
to your office in thirty (30) minutes by 
arrowplane and much cheaper by boat. 
Yet every calamity in history is shot off 
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By Wallace Irwin 


Iilustrated by Lous Rogers 


for intellectual reasons (quotation from 
Shakspeare) and I will surrender to you 
the following causes for my come-back 
to this Goldy West: 

1. Desire to become rich without 
effort. 

2. Desire to increase Japanese popula- 
tion without going back to Japan which 
I love too much to overcrowd with myself. 

3. Wish to brush race-prejudice off 
Americans by letting my superior educa- 
tion shake hands with theirs. 

4. Ambition to own some California. 

5. Passionate longing to be of secret 
service to my countrymen (male and 
female) by residing so close to Hon. 
Highness Gov. Stevens to listen to his 
telephone. 

Mr. Editor, do you know how sweet 
friendship is when it gets ripe? I find 
that candition of soul when returning to 
this State (Cal.) which I have adopted to 
be my daughter. Considerable dear- 
friends which I knew a few yrs. of yore 


come happily every day to my fruitful 

store to trade thoughts while purchas- 

ing soda-drunk including war tax. By 

scratching your memory you will rec- 

ollect their faces: Arthur Kickaha- 
jama, the prominent Y. M. C. A.: Syd- 
ney Katsu, Jr., who has now got Imperial 
Govt. job as janitor for a Buddhist tem- 
ple: Mr. K. Sago, Esq., and my jayseed 
Uncle Nichi. Most of these grand good- 
fellows come double now, escorting their 
photograph brides into my hdartrs. where 
orange juice can be had price 7c with no 
extra charge for banjoate of soda. 

Last Satday p.m. Hon. Japanese 
Thinking Society adhered together for 
short session at the fruit corporation of 
Togo & Nogi, Topic: What can Japanese 
do with Xmas? 

Please print these memories which | 
made with a shorthand. 

“Objec of this Society,” commence 


sydney Katsu, Jr., removing two (2) 


fresh figgs under my eye, “is to settle all 
great questions c. 0. d. What is it we 
shall settle to day?” 
“Your bill, if possible,” I narrate cis- 
tinctually. “Since the 18th inst. of 
last month you have owed me 17c fo: a 
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strawberry highball trimmed with 
thrashed cream.” 

“Undoubtlessly the World Court will 
took that question up when it meets, if 
ever,’ renig Sydney Katsu, Jr., with 
Senator Harding expression. 

‘Would it not be very joyful for us to 
mud-rake America for a .few minutes?” 
snuggest Uncle Nichi, who has _ been 
driven from so many farms by cruel 
C:/ifornia politicians that he has been 
ob!iged to become a Bank Pres. to make 


i:ving. 

O hie you Hon. Uncle for that 
in: tation!” holla all Japanese school- 
bos, speaking together like chorus girls. 
“\“hich side of America shall we shoot 
wi h our sharp spy glasses?” 

‘Let us remain glued to our topic, 
w'ch is Xmas,” corrode Cousin Nogi who 
stood amidst fruit while lynching a bunch 
of Dannannas. 

Are there some abusive thoughts to 
th nk about that nice date of Dec. 25?” 
re uire Arthur Kickahajama. 

‘O surely Mr. Mike!” dib Nogi who is 
dying slang at night school. “It 
ve once annually like habitual habit 
whiskey. And now that whiskey is 
aus perhapsly Xmas will become more 
lus. Maybe-so it will arrive twice this 

Now that Lady Suffering Amend- 
nt has walked into U. S. Constitution 
.uld we not expect Senator Sandy Claus 
be elected to President?” 

\ll that Japanese Thinking Society sat 
their dilemmas. Which style of 
politics was those? 

“Why should it?” 
elevator eyebrows. 

“Are not this Mr. Claus the patronizing 
saint of happy childbirth?” report Nogi 
distinctually. 

“Banzai!” This war-cry was ottered 
by Mrs Arthur Kickahajama, quite 
recently married in photo parlor of Rev. 
Mr. Kanorama, Tokyo. “Senator Claus for 
Pres., Hon. Jno P. Irish for Vice Pres. !!!” 

Cousin Nogi look very 
political while speaking, but 
{ must worry, because he 
has got his intellect cut 
biased from American comic 
weaklies which he is learn- 
ing to understand. 

“Tf those two (2) gentle- 
men could get stuck to- 
gether on one ticket,” Nogi 
dally forth, “it would be 
very divine for all Japanese 
population. Let us manu- 
facture some propoganda 
out of thos two vatriots so 
that we could start a panic 
for them in 1924. when all 
Japanese sha have one 
vote and often more. What 
would be the keyhole speech 
of our conventica?” 

“Generosity in quanti- 
ties,” negotiate Uncle Nichi. 
“Our cana:date, Mr. Claus, 
stands all over his record. 
Our motto: Give and Let 
Give. To every Japanese 
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Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 








child under 60 let us prom- 
ise real estate from San 
Diego to Vancouver. Free 
passports with every pur- 
hase overtenc. For Secre- 
iry of Agriculture Hon. 
George Shima. How fair 
loes this sound?” 





“Only too fair!” acknudge total. vaices 
all sides. 

Because | am slightly superior with my 
brain, Mr. Editor, and can almost read 
Sunset Magazine without a dictionary, 
I could not remain quietly silent and say 
nothing. . 

“Hon. Thinking Society,” I revoke, 
“you are talking garbage!!:!” 

(Please to print 20 exclamations at this 
climax because it was very Irish.) 

My words fell like a bum in their midst. 

“Why do you have such a foolish point 
on your view, Cousin Nogi?” I require, 
my elebrows full of beetles. “How could 
you nominate this Hon. Claus, howeverly 
famus? He area mothological character.” 

“How should that glue the cards?” 
snarrel Arthur Kickahajama, who is 
studying horseracing in the Y. M. C. A., 
“Mothological characters are oftenly 
nominated. Permit me to point at Hon. 
Wm. Jenny Bryan.” 

I could not assimilate those words he 
said it. 

“How could you durst drag Xmas into 
politics?” I snagger. “Xmas are sweetish 
holly day for baby infants to enjoy while 
candy is up a tree and persons open boxes 
with smiles. Nobody is so poor that he 
cannot get a little indigestion to eat on 
that day. Happy alarm clocks jingle in 
every heart while socks, suspenders, pianos, 
soap, knitting needles and German dolls 
with Japanese labels fill the Yultide air 
going back and forth restlessly. What 
essential combustion of racial (human 
racial) fraternization could be dejected 


Fattish American lady would not buy 
prunes because too elderly 
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in. such a crisis, by golly? - Answer is, 
nowhere. Then I repeat over “what I 
ask: Who could make politics out of 
Xmas?” 

“Senator Penrose might,” snuggest 
Cousin Nogi. 

“Please do not mention it to him,” | 
bombast, “or he will put you on his 
cabinet.” 

“What I wish know,” corrode Sydney 
Katsu, Jr., “How did this Xmas ever get 
into America when exclusion is so selfish 
to immigrants?” 

“Hon. Xmas,” I deploy with David 
Starr Jordan expression, “was firstly 
fetched to Plymouth Rock (Mass) by 
Hon. Chris Columbus. He taught it to 
Hon. Indians to make them feel generous 
and happy while giving away real estate. 
That are history of Xmas. What other 
education do you wish to know?” 

I say this last sentence hastly because 
fattish American lady come into my store 
wishing 20 fresh prunes. 

“T do not see some sense to American 
Xmas,” Uncle Nogi ambush slightly. 
“Everybody receive something, do he not 
and have to present something back, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt is,” explode all Thinkers in unicorn. 

“Ah so!” growell Uncle Nichi. ‘Then 
why not keep that generosity for yourself? 
Such silliosity! If I should give china 
penwiper, price gc, to Hon. Sweetheart 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Tt Seemed that Life Was Giving Him Everything When He Didn’: 
Deserve It—and Then Came th: 
Kind of Retribution 


He sat like one 
paralyzed, gripping 
the wicker chair arms 


RUCE SMYTHE—war-time 

colonel, peace-time capitalist, and 

exceedingly good looking, sat on 

the veranda of the Coronado ho- 
tel smoking an exceedingly good cigar and 
thinking casually that his wife was an ex- 
ceedingly good and young looking woman 
for her age. They had been talking to- 
gether for half an hour after only a 
month’s separation and there was nothing 
left to say. She had told him that she was 
well and that she thought he looked well 
too; that the price of golf balls was out- 
rageous; that one night when the gun 
boats had target practice everyone 
thought it was an earthquake and she was 
sure she must have felt just as he did 
when the Germans bombed Paris; and 
that Phyllis seemed to like the girl’s camp 
in Maine though some of the middle 
western girls there were quite impossible. 
Phyllis was their fifteen-year old daughter 
with whom Bruce Smythe had almost as 
familiar an acquaintance as he had with 
his wife’s colored laundress. 

And he had told his wife that he felt 
awfully fed up with everything, and that 
he didn’t give a hang who was elected 
president and to vote any way she liked; 
and that coming along the border at that 
season was like paying in advance to see 
how hot hell was. After a middle-aged 
silence, he thought of something else to 
say, 

“Whose heart you breaking now, Sally? 
You look in exceptional fettle.”’ 

“Well, I’m not. I’ve succumbed to age. 
I’ve begun on- boys!”’ 

“T always knew you’d come to it in 
time, but don’t be downhearted; maybe 
this is only the reaction after old Lord 
what’s his name. By the way someone at 
the club told me he’s gone all to pieces. 
Poor old fool.” 
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Strangest 


Grist of the 


“Nothing uncomplimentary to me in 
that, is there?” 

“Oh no, not at all; I think he showed 
discernment in his choice of material; but 
it wasn’t you, or any other woman that 
sent him to the bad—merely the fact that 
he couldn’t have what he wanted, like a 
spoiled child.” 

His wife’s smile discounted the value of 
this. 

“Tt’s easy for you to condemn, having 
had pretty much everything that you’ve 
wanted.” 

“If I have had, it’s because I went 
after it,’ he answered sharply; her care- 
less valuation of the puissance underlying 
his mighty success never failed to annoy 
him, “and I’m not in the habit of goin 
after things I don’t get—but if. I did, i 
can assure you I wouldn’t come a cropper. 
So, with your permission, I repeat—' poor 
old fool!” 

“Call him anything you. like,” she said 
lightly, “I must admit I don’t quite see 
you in the role of going to pieces, but I’m 
quite certain J could. I’m simply off my 
head about this child; he drags me to him 
in the most psychic way—actually. He 
reminds me of something vaguely allur- 
ing but I don’t know what. It’s fright- 
fully fascinating.” 

Her husband looked politely undis- 
mayed. 

“Poor kid,” he said, “go easy on him, 
Sally. What’s his name?” 

“John Anderson; and you needn’t 
worry, my dear, about Ais interests. I’m 
putty in his fingers. Wait till you see 
him!” 

“T’ve always understood that Swedes 
were a hardy sort. Is he handsome?” 

‘As a god!” 

They laughed together. Sally was given 
to enthusiasms over her latest diversion, 
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but in twenty years she had not onc 
seriously disturbed her complacent hus- 
band. She was the wife he had wanted; 
she had been hard to get—but that was « 
detail; and his passionless serenity of pos- 
session held her like galling thongs. 

““Go on,” he encouraged her, “you in- 
terest me. Is Adonis of voting age?” 

“Remember what happened to the ones 
who came to scoff. He’s older than you 
were when I married you.” 

“T tremble, seeing that you are still as 
young if not younger than at that memor- 
able time. ed he limp?” 

“Yes. Is he coming?” Sally whispered 
the words, and flushed to the pinkness of 
her smart sweater under her husband’s 
surprised quizzical gray eyes. 

“He seems to be;.though the way the 
young giant is hurling himself over here 
toward us doesn’t strike me as being 
especially psychic. Good Lord, Sally, 
you don’t mean to tell me you can flush 
like a virgin over a lame Swede.” 

“ Bruce!—you rotter! Don’t you dare 
laugh at his limp. He didn’t do Ais fight- 
ing in Paris.” 


A RTERWARD, her words stung him 
but at the time he did not hear them, 
for the lame Swede had come acutely into 
his vision, his young face touched with 
sunlight—yet the face that Bruce Smythe 
saw coming toward him was a woman’s 
face; a face with Anderson’s same rich 
coloring and black eyes and sensitive 
mouth, set in that same midnight hair, 
and that had also the bold square chin 
whose two deep dimples defied its stern- 
ness. ‘There could never be any mistak- 
ing that twin-dimpled chin. ‘The shock 
of identity was as sure as the actuality of 
an exposed nerve. Vacuity, soul deep 
consternation, and lastly, iron control 





Grist of the Gods: 


swept over Bruce Smythe’s handsome 
face. He could vaguely hear his wife mut- 
tering things at him and turned to her. 
Her questioning little face was a relief, 
after the burning intensity of that ap- 
proaching one. 

“By Jove! Adonis gave me quitea turn; 
almost the image of a fine young chap in 
my regiment—who didn’t come back,” 
he said, but his upper lip with its short 
gray mustache held its contracted muscles 
so that his smile was rather like a snarl. 
Something of dignity—something of com- 
placency had fallen away from him like 
an oid old garment. But his wife’s eyes 
saw only the approaching boy who smiled 


- was as natural as the sunny morn- 


his is Colonel Smythe isn’t it? I’m 


‘hty glad to see you, sir.” He looked 
n at the golden haired woman. “I 
ose Mrs. Smythe has told you how 
lessly she’s been flirting with me.” 
bruce Smythe heard words and spoke 
then but neither were brain born. His 
meiitality had leaped with a serpent’s 
surcty—leaped to the hands of the other 
mar. His eyes fastened on the left hand, 
carelessly resting on the head of the young 


soldier’s plain heavy stick; while every 
nerve in his body answered the touch of 
the hand that rested in his own a moment 
before it joined its mate. They were long, 
strong fingered hands, narrow through the 
knuckles, and the little finger nails were 
queerly crooked, as were Smythe’s own. 
Those hands his mother had not given 
him. 

Something of surprise on Anderson’s 
face restored Smythe’s self-possession com- 
pletely. ‘Here, draw up a chair, Ander- 
son; | just said to Mrs. Smythe that you 
gave me quite a turn—deucedly like a ie 
in my regiment I was very fond of. Mrs. 
Smythe’s been confessing to me, and [’ll 
be glad to have your recipe for keeping 
her entertained.” 

Sally chose to answer this. 

“You know perfectly well that the only 


way a man can entertain me is to make no 
pretense of admiring me. Jack here, 
hasn’t even told me that my hair is like 
gold in the sunshine.” 

“Oh, I say, Mrs. Smythe, you don’t 
want me to tag round bleating the ob- 
vious, do you? Or are you punishing me 
for being late? I’ve been trying to get 
Dad on long distance but I couldn’t make 
it. Is it too warm to begin a game, now?” 


Lucy Stone Terrill 
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Afterward Smythe carefully pieced to- 
gether all they had said from his auto- 
matic memory, but at the time his mind 
was twenty-five years away from them, 
listening to words he had never under- 
stood nor thought of again, until now. 

His wife had risen to her small slender 
height and was smiling up at Anderson. 
How often he had seen her smile that way 
at men. He felt physically sick, dizzy. 

“Oh, no, I feel good for nine holes at 
least. But you don’t need to stop calling 
me Sally,” she was saying, “Bruce is an 
awfully lenient husband.” 

For an instant Anderson seemed a trifle 
disconcerted. Then he grinned over at 
the older man before he answered, easily 
enough, 

“Well you see, Sally, I’m not very well 
trained in the handling of husbands. 
Shall I ask him to walk over to the links 
with us?” 

“No! He might accept,” and Sally 
butterflied off down the veranda in a 
pretty pretense, followed by the tall young 
fellow whose slight limp strangely accen- 


Smythe raised his keen gray eyes that were 
never unattentive to beauty, their 


vision imparting the coldness 


of death to his body 


tuated the splendidness of his manhood. 

For five minutes after they had gone, 
Bruce Smythe chewed savagely at his ex- 
ceedingly good cigar. Then he ironically 
summoned his unfailing sense of humor. 
“My God,” he muttered, “this ought to 
be put in the movies.” 

The veranda grew noisier; chattering 
groups of young people came back from 
their morning dip; elderly women knitted 
on gay sweaters and gossiped; elderly 
men smoked and walked back and forth; 
children ran about, laughing. But Bruce-. 
Smythe neither saw nor heard any of it. 
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A few strollers looked back at him, faintly 
curious, he seemed so tense, so still, rather 
like one paralyzed, sitting there gripping 
the wicker chair arms. He had surren- 
dered to the ruthlessness of his memory as 
one surrenders to pain. He was in a small 
town of southern Wisconsin, a town that 
smelled of fried potatoes and cisterns and 
fragrant wood fires. His nostrils dilated, 
remembering. Inside the cottage he had 
bought for Doris, red geraniums blos- 
somed brightly—blotches of blood against 
the shimmering whiteness of the snow out- 
side the windows. Funny, how he’d never 
thought of those geraniums in all these 
years. But often, with a bird’s singing, 
he had remembered “Fluffy” swinging in 
his cage in the alcove. When he had given 
Doris the canary he had told her the bird 
would sing her his love in his absence. 
How the little creature had sung on that 
sunny winter morning! Doris had worn a 
red silk house-gown he had brought her 
from Chicago. It must have been a garish 
ill-chosen garment but he had thought it 
beautiful. She was such a lovely, glowing 
thing, singing and chatting as she busied 
herself about the room that he had sat for 
an hour enjoying a certain queer pleasure 
of watching her, catching her as she passed 
his chair, kissing her, telling her how 
pretty she was. 

He had never understood just how he 
could have done that. 

Then he had told her!—told her all the 
incredible, brutal decisions that had burnt 
out her belief in God before his eyes. 
“T’ve got to have a divorce.” That was all. 





NTO the world of reality—across the 

years, through his success—dithyrambs 
of memory danced out from little green 
paths, long untrod. The salty smell of 
the kelp-strewn beach lost itself in the 
sharp tang of sun-hot geraniums blooming 
in a room filled with bright sunniness in 
whose embrace a red gowned woman 
stood, statued, the blackness of her 
stricken, starting eyes deepening, until 
they seemed only holes in her paling face. 
From the clasp of her rigid, out-held 
hands a man’s black and white shirt 
swung to and fro—swung—swung— 
swung slower—stilled itself. The room 
grew sick with silence. Did she actually 
wither inside the gay red gown? It fell 
about her over-abundantly, like a bur- 
lesque shroud. He had never seen any- 
thing but physical suffering before—this 
still proud agony turned him cold and 
afraid—this silent dying of belief— 

And yet—it was that same face just now, 
smiling at him, smiling at Sally—that 
same face, not embittered, vivid with the 
faith of youth. Whose face was that—? 

His memory drove out confusion, and 
leaped back, cameo-clear. A canary was 
singing. Doris was laughing, queer, low, 





lycanthropic laughter. It made him 
tremble, helplessly. He had thought she 
would cry, and entreat him. Finally— 


words, whispered words. 

“Oh—my wonderful secret!” 

Those were the words he had never 
thought of again. 

Bruce Smythe closed his eyes tightly 
but their lids could not shut out any de- 
tail of that small old-fashioned living- 
room. A rustle of silken skirts whispered 
in the silence and a red gowned woman 
walked into the sunlight of an alcove 
broidered round with crimson geraniums 
—a wounded woman, brave with pride. 
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“His love 1s dead, Fluffy, so there’s nothing 
to sing about, dear,” she said, gently, re- 
gretfully. She must be mad. 

“T do love you, Doris!’ the words had 
torn themselves from his throat. 

“But we can’t sing about the love of a 
coward, can we, Fluffy ?”—the slow white 
hand opened the tiny door—slowly the 
thumb and finger closed caressingly on the 
glad trusting little throat—after a sicken- 
ing time the fluttering creature was still— 
she turned and watched him cowering there 
—Poor coward—here, put the songs of 
your love in your nice new traveling bag, 
and take them away with you—” the 
body of the warm dead thing hit his face. 

She had laughed again—miserable 
laughter, and he was horribly afraid for 
what he had done, because he did not 
know she was a woman like this. Then 
she went into the bedroom and came out 
with a dark green shawl, gypsy fashion, 
about her head and shoulders. He had 
never seen a dead face without thinking 
of her face as it had looked on him from 
the doorway. -Her voice did not seem to 
belong to it. She pointed to the black 
and white shirt on the floor. 

“Don’t forget to pack that too. I'll 
stay at Aunt Annie’s till you’ve gone. 
No, stay there, I don’t want ever to touch 
you again, and don’t leave any money. 
Some day you'll want something you can’t 
get, no matter whose life you break try- 
ing to. Then you'll remember all of this. 
If you hurry you can get the eleven o’clock 
train.” 

And she had gone, and he had never 
seen her again—just as he had planned. 

And this was her “wonderful secret” — 
this veteran boy with his brave limp, his 
high held head, his honest handsome eyes. 
How like her he.was! Smythe wondered 
if she could have willed the minutely per- 
fect resemblance out of her steeled, de- 
spairing fury. And yet—there were his 
hands, those narrow, nervous, ambitious 
hands. They came into Smythe’s mind 
in long broken sequences—baby hands, 
fumbling a ball; boy hands, brown, 
scratched, driving pony reins, cutting 
clear water in some swimming hole; man’s 
hands, like his own, learning the secrets 
of bayonet and machine gun—resting 
friendly fashion in his own as Sally had 
introduced them. They were his own 
hands, beckoning him, powerless, out of 
himself—into vistas of life he had looked 
upon blinded and that now he might 
never know. 

Any limitation was gall and wormwood 
to Bruce,Smythe. But the excitement 
that rose within him held no regrets. He 
had never denied to his cold, fact-facing 
reason that he had loved Doris; other 
loves had remained as unrelated to that 
first changeless, untouched emotion as 
were his financial ventu:2s. His error, 
sanely adjudged, had not been in the 
termination of their life together—but in 
marrying her. She had remamed unob- 
trusively in his memory as a smal!-town 
woman of no especial attainment excert 
her rare and vivid beauty that had en- 
thralled his senses. She had been li- 
brarian in one of the towns he “made” 
every month. His desire for ser had over- 





ruled his reason. He had made a mistake? 


It was the stupendous unexpectedness 
of the thing that made him feel sick znd 
queer. 

““You’ve dropped your cigar, old man,” 
piped a baby treble at his knee. 


Smythe started violently—‘‘old man.” 

nurse was apologetically taking the 
child away. He laughed a little, straight- 
ened his shoulders, and lighted another 
cigar. 

“Funny I never thought of such a 
thing,” he muttered, “she ought to have 
told me,” but after all, he knew it would 
have made no difference. He might h:.ve 
insisted on taking care of the boy, but 
that was all. Twenty-five years ago he 
had discarded sentiment, discarded it 
with his cast-off chrysalis of travel ng 
salesman when his valve invention g:ve 
him wings into the new world of big affa:rs, 
His ambition had paid great success. tis 
wife had been chosen by it; so had his 
clubs. Once they had both profited hm, 
now they both gained distinction by ais 
belonging to them. He was a success. 

Perhaps those young hands of Jchn 
Anderson’s would also follow their <m- 
bitions. Bruce Smythe gave a queer cn- 
templative smile. Life had graciously 
presented a new interest. 


Hs body, not his mind, grew restl ss, 
uncomfortable. He jerked himself 
out of the porch chair and went to w ilk 
on the beach. As he passed down the long 
veranda, several people pointed him 
out, several acquaintances bowed, eageily. 
Smythe knew what they were saying— 
“That’s Bruce Smythe, rich as Croesus— 
handsome dog, isn’t he?—gets what he 
goes after—” Smythe liked to be pointed 
out, but this morning he wished especially 
to be left alone. 

He was still pacing the hard wet beach 
when Sally came back from golfing and 
hunted him out, surprised at his isolation. 

“Why you poor old Robinson Crusoe; 
haven’t you found any pretty women «ll 
this time? Grace Sherwood’s here and 
Polly Evans too. The men were over on 
the links.” 

“Yes, I saw them; but I had some 
things I wanted to think out. I haven't 
quite made up my mind about this Aus- 
tralia mining business.” He let his eyes 
cover her admiringly. “In fact I think 
I’m a little disgruntled at being thrown 
so openly in the discard on my first day 
here for that young cub.” 

Sally promptly sprinkled this with a 
grain of salt. 

“T knew you’d be worried, but you'll 
restrain yourself and not go shooting any- 
body and making a mess, won’t you. But 
isn’t he superb?” 

“Why he seems a nice enough kid, 
though I must admit that the few words 
you allowed me to hear him speak didn’t 
stamp him as a genuis, exactly. What did 
you say he was—an engineer?” 

“Yes, and an awfully good one,” Sally 
never underestimated her diversions, “poor 
dear, it’s miserably hard on him; of course 
he doesn’t ever say a word himself, but 
there are some Los Angeles people here 
who told me what wonderful work he’s 
done, and both times he’s tried to go back 
to it since the war the doctors have order- 
ed him off again. He wanted to do some 
work in Arizona last week, but his father 
came down and talked him out of it.” 

“Oh, so you’ve seen his father,” said 
Smythe, superbly casual, “is he supe:b 
too?” 

“Not altogether. Jack’slike his mother 
evidently. But I liked him, lots; he’s a 
great big burly creature, typically vesten 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Dr. Elwood Mead, a man of the people, by preference a farmer, without money or political power has risen to the very first rank of the 
Far West's great builders and constructive figures because he would never compromise when he knew he was right 


“Be Sure Y ou re Right, Then Stick!” 


How Elwood Mead Rose to the Top on this Principle and by 
Never Fearing to Work Beyond the Duties of His Job 


ACK in 1888 Wyoming 

needed a state engineer. 

Sizing up the available 

timber, the governor finally 
offered the job to Elwood Mead, 
professor of engineering at the Colorado 
Agricultural College. Mead accepted, 
moved to Cheyenne, familiarized him- 
self with the routine of his new duties 
and took a long, keen look all round the 
territory. 

He need not have looked round. He 
could have kept his nose in the deep rut of 
precedent and custom, drawn his salary 
and saved himself oceans of trouble, but 
fortunately the young engineer was not a 
groove hound. After his daily stint at the 
office was done, he did not rush off to the 
1888 equivalent of the movies and forget 
all about business until the reluctant re- 
moval of his coat at 8:30 A. M. the next 
day. He did not have a split-second hand 
on his watch to time the quitting whistle. 
On the contrary, his real work began after 
the rest of the state house force had quit. 

His survey of the field revealed that the 
state’s second largest industry, irrigated 
farming, was in a serious condition. No 
irrigator was secure in the possession of 
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his water. While the title to his land was 
definite and assured him complete posses- 
sion of his holdings, he was never certain 
from one season to another whether his 
water might not flow through another 
man’s headgate and leave his own ditches 
dry. Irrigation had produced a secondary 
industry, water litigation, and a large 
population of lawyers made a comfortable 
living out of this industry. 

The law regarding water rights at that 
time was in a chaotic state all over the 
West. The old settlers had brought with 
them from the East the English common- 
law doctrine of riparian rights, a doctrine 
which in its original form would have 
choked all irrigation development. as it 
provided that the owner of land bordering 
on a stream was entitled to have the water 
flow past his land undiminished in quan- 
tity and unchanged in quality. Under the 
pressure of necessity this doctrine, born in 
a country with a superabundance of water 
for all purposes, was modified by the doc- 


trine of appropriation. This doc- 
trine permitted a settler to take up 
land that need not border on a 
stream and to divert from this 
stream a sufficient amount of 
water to irrigate his holdings provided 
other appropriators had not beaten him to 
it. Even if they had, the newcomer with 
plenty of money or a trusty gun did not 
care; he merely went higher up the stream, 
took the water he needed regardless of the 
needs of those below him and prepared for 
the inevitable battle, legal or physical, 
that was bound to follow in a country in 
which the lack of sufficient water spelled 
immediate ruin. 

The situation was further complicated 
by a modification of the riparian doctrine. 
According to this modification the owner 
of a hundred thousand acres lying on the 
banks of a stream was entitled to water 
sufficient to irrigate all of his land, whether 
he used this water or not. The non-riparian 
appropriator, on the contrary, forfeited 
his right unless he put the water to work 
and made beneficial use of it. By virtue 
of this condition the riparian owner of a 
considerable body of land could hog all 
(Continued on page 78) 
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They are young Americans though married eleven years, city dwellers until a year ago and never out of debt. For a year they have followed 
the fruit in their own automobile, earning ten dollars for every day in the year and spending two and a half. 
They are out of debt and planning to buy a ranch of their own 


W ho Says White Folks Wont W ork? 


Substituting American Families for Asiatics 


in Calhifornia Orchards 


NE Saturday afternoon 

about the middle of 

this last July a man 

stopped his automobile 
—a very fair make—in the shade of the 
olive trees that line the driveway of the 
Walton Ranch in Sutter county, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Have you any work on the ranch for 
my wife and me?” he asked of Stanley 
Walton, one of the owners and the mana- 
ger of the ranch. “This is Mrs. Westlake,” 
he added, introducing the young woman 
at his side. “We have been working in the 
fruit all spring and we drove over here 
from Marysville to see if we could get a 
job in the peaches and prunes.” 

“Why, I haven’t anything just now,” 
answered the manager; “‘we are going to 
begin harvesting on Tuesday and I just 
told my Japanese foreman to rustle up 
the necessary help tomorrow. We use 
Japanese and Hindus on the ranch, you 
know—just as all the other growers in the 
county do.” 

The stranger looked about him for a 
moment of silence, a look that held 
something of wistfulness; his wife looked 
at her hands in her lap. Then suddenly: 

“Why don’t you get white people to do 
your work?” 
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people won’t harvest the crops? 


Must we have Orientals because white 
| Read the answer here. 





Japanese youngsters born on the ranch. They 
have helped harvest prunes ever since 
they could pick one up 


The question rang out like a 
challenge from the man. “I 
worked on this ranch as a laborer, 
fifteen years. ago, when your 
father was in the middle of his developing 
the orchards—there wasn’t a Jap or a 
Hindu on the place and a white man could 
get a job in Sutter county then. Why 
can’t he get one now?” 

“T’d give a good deal to have white men 
working during the harvests now,” shot 
back the manager, “but I don’t know 
where to get them. White men will not 
work in the orchards—they will not com- 
pete with the Orientals.” 

“T'll show you ‘white men and white 
women who will work if the conditions are 
right,” said Westlake; “there are some 
camping right now in the free automobile 
camp in Marysville, people who, like us, 
have been following the fruit and who are 
looking for work.” 

“That doesn’t do me any good this 
year,” said the manager. “If I had known 
about them sooner, if they had come up 
earlier in the season perhaps we could have 
found employment for them—but I have 
told the Japanese foreman the wages that 
are to be paid—pretty big they are too 
this year—and have told him to go ahead 
and bring the men to the ranch Monday 








wed 








—the same arrangements that we always 
make. I haven’t any written contract 
with him, and [| didn’t ask him to put up 
any money as some of the growers round 
here have done. I figure that if he is go- 
ing to harvest the fruit he must do it will- 
ingly—that a hundred dollar deposit won’t 
insure fulfillment. But you can see that I 
am bound as it is.’ 
ihe great drama of harvesting the fruit 
was’ beginning; the moment had come 
en the grower, almost overnight, must 
turn the dreaming ranch into a hustling 
manufacturing plant until the last box of 
fruit should be off the place. Ina day he 
must draft from somewhere sufficient help 
to run that plant with clock-like precision, 
thet the labor of the trees might not be 
lost—that city folks might eat. “If he is 
going to harvest the fruit.” Walton might 
as well play with dynamite as with an “if” 
at that moment. But there was no definite 
reson to think that the Japanese would 
‘t_provide the hands—there had been 
an advance i in the wage scale—the fore- 
man had offered no objections to the usual 
procedure—but also he had never given 
any decided answer when spoken to about 
the season’s labor. Subconsciously this 
fact had been worrying the manager for 
some time; he had even made a few hur- 
ried trips to various localities to investi- 
gate certain labor groups, but the fear had 
not been strong enough for him to try ar- 
rangements different from previous years. 
Besides, as he said, how could he—where 
could he get anyone if his Japanese failed 
him? Yet this man Westlake had said— 
“Say,” said Walton, as the man was 
starting his car, “I wish you’d wait round 
for a day or two—this is ‘Saturday and by 
Monday I may be able to give both of you 
work for the summer.” 


Auto-tourists 


Sunday morning Stanley Walton in the 
ranch jitney drove across the river to 
Marysville to look over the campers in the 
free automobile camp. Apprehension that 
all was not as smooth in the labor situa- 
tion as it might seem, and the fact that 
Westlake had said there were plenty of 
white men and women in California to 
harvest all the crops if the growers would 
only wake up to the fact, drove him to 
make an early call upon the automobile 
tourists, while his Japanese foreman was 
away from the ranch presumably signing 
up the new workers. 

Side by side were campers who an- 
swered indifferently that they wouldn’t 
mind getting a job in the fruit for a couple 
of weeks—if it wasn’t too hot—and those 
who intimated in no short terms that they 
would like to know why they were being 
accosted by a stranger in regard to farm 
labor when they were merely touring 
the state for pleasure; there was one party 
with a high-priced car and the best camp 
equipment, who laughed and said, “Oh no, 
we are not looking for work—we’re just 
taking a vacation before the children 
enter the University—forced by the high 
cost of hotels into having the time of our 
lives!” There were campers in Marysville 
too, over in the private camp ground, 


. Where it costs ten cents a day to park your 


car—campers who jumped on the run- 
ning boards and declared that they wanted 
work and they meant to have it and 
they’d tell the world that they didn’t in- 
tend to work for any measly fifteen dollars 
a day or anything like that when every 
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grower in California was getting a hun- 
dred dcilars a ton for his peaches—their 
oratory interlarded with frequent damn- 
ings of the Government and society in 
general. 

But in all the mixture the investigator 
of white labor did find a few families who 
said they would be glad to work during 
the entire season at the wages offered in 
the community. Among these were the 
Hurds, under thirty, good-looking up- 
standing Americans, married eleven years. 
They had managed apartment houses in 
the city and they had not known what 
it was to be free from debt and doubt. A 
year before they had decided that the 
price of gasolene would bring bigger returns 
than charging increasing rents to pro- 
testing tenants, so they scraped together 
enough money to pay the first instalment 
on a good car, a trailer and camp equip- 
ment. With this outfit they started out 
to see California. They went to Lodi 
where they found work in the grape har- 
vest. Thence they drove south to Lindsay 
where they were busy with the early 
oranges. They had not been idle except 
during the month of June when they took 
a vacation at the coast. They had gone 
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from Lindsay and Porterville to Redlands 
where they spent the winter in the pleas- 
ant orange groves of southern California; 
late oranges and lemons kept them busy 
in Tulare county until June. Now, re- 
freshed by the coast breezes, they were in 
Marysville looking for work in the peaches 
2nd prunes to tide them over until the 
latter part of September when they were 
due back on the Hogan ranch near Lodi to 
pick grapes. But Mr. Walton must un- 
derstand that they couldn’t stay later 
under any circumstances; they had prom- 
ised the Hogan ranch. Meanwhile they, 
with the others, were at his service. 


No Jobs for White Men 


But the manager was not a free agent 
—he had made a verbal contract with his 
Japanese foreman or thought he had— 
and he could not offer work to such people 
as the Hurds and the Hindles, and others 
he met there in the free auto camp. How- 
ever he urged them to wait over another 
day—they were just preparing to move 
on to another locality when he arrived at 
the camp—and for the first time he voiced 
his shadowy fear. “My Japanese foreman 
has not told me how many men he can 
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He sat on a quilt under the trees, all day, every day, while his father and mother and aunt 
helped harvest the crop. Their home is an outfitted tent which follows the fruit on 
rubber tires. They are part of a moving community of workers upon whom largely 
depends the preservation of American rural civilization in California 
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In the eucalyptus grove there grew and flourished a community center. The workers kept 
house, motored to and from work, washed off the dust at evening under shower baths, 


chatted and sang at the camp fire. 
box they kept their own books. 


They punched no clock; being paid by the 
They lived as they thought white 


folks should live and they broke records as fruit pickers 


get—and I have a strong feeling that he is 
going to lead me up to the very last day 
and then, when-he thinks he has me in a 
jam—he is going to fix a wage scale to 
suit himself.” 

The campers acceded to the grower’s 
request. They would remain in Marys- 
ville another day but Hurd said, “I guess 
there isn’t much-use for us to do it. We 
have some friends who worked with us in 
the oranges all winter. They separated 
from our party at Sacramento—they said 
there wasn’t any sense in coming to Sut- 
ter county because it is a Jap and Hindu 
county, where a white man can "t get a 
job—and I guess they are right.” 

That was the second time an American 
had said that—within twenty-four hours 
—and it did have an ugly sound to the 
grower from Sutter county. Was that 
what was being said about a community 
where the land is mostly owned by 
Americans, by a second and third genera- 
tion of Californians who look upon them- 
selves as rather superior persons—by men 
and women who are reaping in the golden 
peaches the wealth their fathers sought 
along the beds of the rivers fifty years 
ago—was it possible that in Sutter county 
no white man dare ask for work for fear of 


being turned down in favor of an Oriental? 

It was only then that the staggering 
realization came to Walton that during his 
three years’ management of the ranch he 
had seen practically the last white sea- 
sonal worker swept away by the flood of 
yellow labor—a flood that had done its 
destructive work to white endeavor as 
swiftly and as surely as the seething tur- 
bulent river had done it in times past be- 
fore the settlers had harnessed it and 
forced it to stay where it belonged. 

That night Walton sought his Japanese 
foreman and put a direct question to 
him: “Have you told the men to be here 
tomorrow morning to get their camp in 
order?” indicating the new tents which 
had been purchased for the decent hous- 
ing of the men. 

"Then said the foreman, who had been 
on the ranch some years—whose children 
were born there, “Not get any men for 
wages you pay—living cost very high— 
Japanese men not working this year for 
what growers pay—he need more money,” 
and then and there he fixed the wage scale. 

The agony was over—the_half-formed 
question that had buzzed in the grower’s 
brain for some time was answered. 

Stanley Walton, with confused im- 


pressions of I. W. W.’s carefree tourists, 
white men and women trying to get work 
in the orchards seething in his brain, 
placed the fate of his year’s work in the 
laps of the gods—he left the Japanese 
standing in front of his little home and as 
he left he tossed over his shoulder these 
words, ““That’s all right, George, neve: 
mind about getting me any men—Amert- 
cans are going to harvest the crop.” 


“The Americans Come!” 


And so, on Monday, forty-eight hours 
after Westlake had asked “Why don’t 
you get white folks to do your work?” the 
Westlakes, the Hurds, the Arquettes, and 
other American families from the free au- 
tomobile camp on the edge of Marysville 
set up housekeeping in “the eucalyptus 
grove on the Walton Ranch—a grove hur- 
riedly turned into a free auto camp for 
tourists intending to work on the place 

Hectic days followed, when water was 
piped to the grounds, rude but workable 
shower baths and all the necessary sani- 
tary arrangements installed to complete 
the homes which these workers brought 
withthem. Electriclightstwinkled among 
the trees. A hasty unofficial meetin 
the Farm Bureau was called at Bogue Tall 
the community center, a paid labor agent 
was appointed, the neighbors contributing 
for the purpose. His duty was to go to 
the camp in Marysville every day notify- 
ing new-comers that white labor was once 
more welcome in Sutter county. The re- 
sult for the year was that nearly every 
ranch employed some white men. 

‘Lhere were disappointments, of course, 
during the experiment in Sutter county. 
To the casuzl observer the Walton 
Ranch looked much like a gorgeous 
Maxfield Parrish painting come to life. 
Great arcs of dusty purple plums against 
a deep blue sky. Golden peaches— 
thousands of them—drooping among 
the dusty leaves from the kisses of the too 
ardent sun. Pale green transparent 
grapes—all distilling sweetness while they 
waited for the hands of the fifty Ameri- 
cans who picked them and packed them— 
who dipped them or laid them out on 
trays—who drove the continuous pro- 
cession of trucks from the orchards to the 
warehouse or the railroad—a procession 
which to the grower is a mighty trium- 
phal pageant, marking the successful cul- 
mination of his year—the moving of the 
fruit into the channels of trade. 


Temperamental Folks 


It all looked very right and business- 
like as if all the actors had been rehearsed 
for their parts. No one could have an 
inkling of the petty annoyances—of the 
disturbances caused by those who whis- 
pered that * ‘they were paying more over 
there,” of the waiting upon that these 
Americans demanded—of the tact and 
patience needed to get the reliable ones. 
Skeptical neighbors looked askance every 
time a man left and told the grower that 
“wagon tramps and kid glove manage- 
ment” would never pay. For there is no 
denying that they did leave. One man 
quit because his working partner wouldn’t 
talk to him—blessed if he’d work with a 
grouch opposite him; another one didn’t 
like the way the boxes were being piled— 
he could do it better; another threatened 
to leave because he had been hired to 
drive team and he didn’t care to pick 
prunes if it did pay more; while one, a 
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descendant no doubt of some obscure 
Dan‘el Boone, gave up his job because he 
could not forego the fall hunt for a buck in 
the h'lls. 

‘Temperamental” they would have 
been called had they been artists. As it 
was they were labeled plain “‘cuss-ed”. 
But the ones who. quit were invariably 
the single men—the drifters; the married 
men stuck—and there are competent 
witnesses who say that it was really the 
women folk who were the stickers and the 
men, being mere husbands, had no alter- 
native. The fact remains that in spite 
of temperamental vagaries or plain cuss- 
edness, the crop was harvested by Ameri- 
can families. 

They worked because they were treated 
as tiey felt white people should be 
treat-d. They kept house, they motored 
to and from work, they punched no time 
clock: they were paid by the box and kept 
their own books. The almost fierce 
honesty and self-respect of the American 
resented the appearance in the orchard 
of renresentatives of the Nurserymen’s 
Bud Association who were keeping track 
of the yield of certain trees. “They 
werer’t going to have anybody snooping 
roun:: to see if they cheated as to their 
books” —but when the efforts of the 
Nurserymen were fully explained to them 
they aided and codperated in every way, 
keeping actual count of the prunes from 
the marked trees even at a loss to their 
own |) ickets. 

On several occasions workers were 
loaned to other growers who appealed 
frantically for help when in the. middle 
of the season their Orientals had yielded 
to the offer of bigger pay in a neighboring 


county. 
White Society 


Meanwhile in the camp in the euca- 
lyptus grove there grew and flour- 
ished a natural and spontaneous com- 
munity center. Every evening found 
the serious workers gathered together— 
the malcontents automatically taking up 
their residence on one side of the lot until 
they drifted. New friendships budded in 
the warmth of the summer evenings and 
the grove rang with laughter and music. 
Even the ear-splitting din of a charivari 
welcomed a home-coming camp bride. 
Mrs. Phelan, who weighed but ninety- 
three pounds, a property owner in a 
neighboring county, out in the fruit for 
the first time, had a never-failing’ topic 
for conversation with Mrs. Shadday, for 
It was perfectly true that while both 
confessed to “having enjoyed poor health 
for years” they both admitted that 
working in the fruit had made them well. 

Mrs. Trevethick, also a property owner, 
confided to everybody that never again 
would she sit through a hot summer on 
her foothill ranch where there was nothing 
to do—she intended in the future to keep 
cool picking fruit on the Walton Ranch— 
and as she was one of the best pickers in 
the orchards everybody said “the busier 
the cooler” and redoubled their efforts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schultz had never seen 
the free automobile camp in Marysville 
for when they neared it about the first 
of August somebody told them that 
Walton was giving work to all the 
Americans who came along and so they 
headed right for the ranch. The Schultz 
family were renters up in the foothills 
and when Schultz heard of the high wages 
down in the valley he told his wife she 
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Three generations of an American family working in the almonds. If there is to be a substitute 
for the productive service of the yellow invaders, it must be with people like these. 
Whether there shall be a dependable supply of white workers, permanently 
on the land or following the year-round pageant of the fruit harvest, 


depends upon the vision and the cdoperation of the growers 


could stay home to take care of the pigs 
and the chickens while he sallied forth 
to earn extra money. When his wife 
said that she wanted to go along too he 
protested that she wouldn’t be able to 
make her salt in the heavy fruit work. 
But of course she did go along—and the 
whole camp wanted to hear every evening 
just how much more money she had 
earned than her husband. “Sometimes 
I would work just twenty minutes longer 
—and I would get a quarter more—one 
day it was only ten cents over his wages— 
but I beat him every day.” 

And pretty Mrs. Witten—when asked 
how much she had earned during the 
summer, said, “Oh, I didn’t earn anything 
myself—I just helped put the cleats on 
the lug boxes my husband made—I didn’t 
really earn any money but by doing what 
I did I helped him save time so that he 
could earn ten dollars instead of six a 
day.” 

As for the Hurds, when they left to 
keep their promise to the Hogan Ranch, 
near Lodi, they had found a year’s em- 
ployment, congenial and profitable to all 
concerned. Their earnings averaged ten 
dollars for every day in the year, their 
living had cost them two dollars and a 
half a day. They had had no doctor’s 











bills—they slept out of doors every night 
except one and that night, Mrs. Hurd con- 
fessed, they were not able to sleep at all 
because they found “the indoors was so 
terrible.” They have paid all their debts 
and have already accumulated a snug stake 
toward their own ranch. By the time 
they are ready to buy, they say, they will 
know, from actual and varied experience 
on the land, just what to do. 


May Their Tribe Increase 
When the Hurds left for Lodi five 


workers whose acquaintance they had 
made during the summer went with them. 
Upon the completion of their contract in 
the grapes these people will begin again 
the cycle of the fruit, and in their wander- 
ings, which are really not wanderings at 
all since they know exactly where they are 
going, they will spread the news that a 
number of ranches in “yellow” Sutter 
county are preparing a first-class perma- 
nent camp to be ready for the thousand 
families to whom the newly formed peach 
grower’s department of the Farm Bureau 
says it can give employment next summer. 

It does not need great imagination to 
picture this new tribe of gasolene gypsies 
adding to its ranks the best of the workers 

(Continued on page 101) 





The House on the Island 


A Girl and a Man—and Adventure 


OMMY WYNDHAM 

closed the door of the 

rear smoker behind him 

with a bang and stood 
for a moment on the car 
platform to knock the ashes from his 
pipe. Both vestibule doors were open, 
and a gale of icy wind was sweeping 
through with a force that made him gasp, 
and instinctively brace himself with both 
feet against the onslaught. 

He was a young man, not more than 
two or three and twenty at a guess, with 
a lean ruddy face and rather boyish gray 
eyes that had a gay little laugh in them as 
if their owner had contracted a cheerful 
habit of looking, for the most part, on the 
sunny side of life. A gray tweed cap 
that was much too small for him was 
pushed jauntily back on his head, dis- 
closing a stubble of bright gold hair that 
rose rampantly erect above a low, rather 
sunburnt forehead. 

Slipping his pipe in his pocket and 
turning up his coat collar about his ears, 
he leaned against the side of the car, 
letting his glance travel alertly over the 
bleak prospect before him. 

The railroad track ran on an embank- 
ment here, sloping abruptly, a fall of six 
or eight feet, to the frozen waters of a 
lake which appeared to be about five 
miles wide at this point. The wind had 
brushed the lake clear of the snow which 
clung to its shores, and in the late, over- 
cast afternoon the ice had the same cold 
gray glitter as the clouds above it. 

ommy Wyndham pursed his lips in a 
noiseless whistle. 

“Great spot for a train ,to pick for a 
wash-out,” he observed, in a tone of 
disgust,.and then jumped as an exasper- 
ated feminine voice, perilously close to 
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Decoration by W. A. Sherry 


the edge of tears by the sound of it, said 


sweetly, somewhere below him, “Oh, 
damn!” 

It was a young voice, and it said the 
last word vigorously, as if it meant every 
letter of it. Tommy, grinning in sudden 
sympathy with the speaker, strode a step 
or two nearer and looked down. 

She was on the lowest step, shivering, 
and struggling with a refractory knot in 
a shoe-lace that had evidently come 
untied; a little huddled red-coated figure 
with startled dark eyes that were raised 
to meet his astonished stare, and curly 
black hair beating itself loose from under 
a close-fitting toque of soft gray fur. 

There was a brief pause while they 
eyed each other doubtfully, and then 
both smiled—Tommy broadly, with his 
usual confident friendliness, and the girl 
with the barest little hint of a smile that 
was instantly bitten off and taken into 
severe custody by two disapproving red 
lips. 

“You had better let me unsnarl it,” 
offered Tommy politely, and descended 
the steps with eagerness. The journey, 
and the still more exasperating delay of 
the wash-out, had brought him to the 
point where any small incident which 
promised the mildest of diversion was a 
godsend. 

She hesitated for a second, and. then 
held out her foot. 

“You're very kind,” she said primly, 
though her quick upward glance at the 
young man held an altogether youthful 
and comradely curiosity. “My fingers 


are so cold I can’t do anything 
but fumble.” 

“Are—are you going to walk 
down the track to look at the 
wash-out?” Tommy hazarded at 
last, when everything was made fast and 
even the ends had been tucked snugly 
out of sight inside the top of her high tan 
leather boot. ‘The conductor says it’s 
only a quarter of a mile or so up ahead.” 
He eyed her wistfully. ‘Would you let 
me tag along, as a sort of charity- act on 
your part? I’m so tired of just sitting 
and thinking I’m ready to bust.” 

The girl looked at him with a serious 
intentness that seemed oddly dispro- 

ortionate to the request. Her slender 
Ata knitted painfully, and Tommy was 
possessed suddenly with the curious 
notion that her fingers were clinching and 
unclinching themselves childishly behind 
her back. 

Then as quickly as her nervousness had 
arisen it was gone, and she faced him 
gravely, her chin lifted with a new, deter- 
mined poise that held nothing of child- 
ishness in it. It was a pretty chin, when 
attention was called to it by its position, 
soft and delicately rounded and more 
than a little stubborn, and it had 
delicious dimple with a trick of com a 
and going provocatively at one corner 
of the mouth. 

“T think perhaps I had better tell your 
she said, still wrinkling her eyebrows 
doubtfully. “The conductor says the 
wash-out up ahead has carried away the 


abridge and we may be stalled here till 


morning. Now, as the track goes, winding 

round the head of the lake and down the 

other side, it’s nearly thirty miles to the 

Junction, but as the crow flies, over she 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Pooh! Pooh! 


What Happened to One Who Didn't Believe in 


VER since I can remem- 
ber anything I have had 
a pet superstition: that 
if you stepped on a 
crack in the sidewalk between 
your own dooryard and the 
nearest corner you would ‘have 
bad luck all the rest of the day. I think 
it was old Katie, our hired girl, who told 
me about it when I was getting ready to 
leave the house on my first day at school. 

Of course I picked up some of the other 
superstitions of childhood, but none of 
these survived my school-days; and when 
I emerged from the institutions of learn- 
ing that were supposed to have 
equipped me to make my way in 
the world I had acquired, among 
other things, a thorough contempt 
for the ordinary roadside super- 
stitions as well as for the people 
who believed in them—that ts, all 
except the one about stepping on 
the cracks. 

As time went on this contempt 
for superstition became stronger 
and stronger and at length took 
possession of me to such an extent 
that I was no longer satisfied by 
merely arguing with people; I felt 
that I must be doing something 
about it. My first opportunity 
came one morning when I was 
waiking along the street with my 
next door neighbor (an extremely 
superstitious man) and sawa short 
distance ahead of us a ladder 
standing out over the sidewalk. 

tarted to walk under it, but 
he stopped me. 


Foolish Suferstitions 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Here’s How! ete. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 
“Look out there!” he cautioned. 

“Don’t you see that ladder?” 

I stopped in my tracks. “Certainly I 
see it,” I replied. “But why shouldn't I 
walk under it if I want to?” 

“Because it’s bad luck!” 

“Ridiculous! Why should it bring a 
man any more bad luck to walk under a 


ladder than to walk under a 
bridge?” 

“T don’t know why—but it 
does!’’ 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T’ve heard of lots of 
cases—” 

“Did you ever personally know of a 
case?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I can recall a 
case at this very moment—but I’m sure 
it’s bad luck.” 

By this time a number of people had 
stopped to see what the argument was 
about and, seeing that an opportunity 

had come to do some real good, I 
waved my hand carelessly in the 
face of my neighbor and proceeded 
to walk under the ladder. But it 
happened that the painter who 
was at work near the top of it 
looked down at that moment to 
see what all the excitement was 
about, and in so doing tipped 
over his pail of paint. Unfortu- 
nately most of it fell on me. 

The crowd jeered, of course; 
and my neighbor took the position 
that instead of proving my point 
I had proved his. 

“There! What did I tell you?” 
he cried. “You might have 
known that some sort of bad luck 
would come to you if you did 
that!” 

“Bad luck!” I sputtered. “No 
bad luck about that! Nothing 
but an accident!” 

“T wouldn’t call it very good 
luck,” he replied. 
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until I asked a nurse at. the emergency 
nemectet, 
enry showed the no mercy. He 
rubbed it in so hard that at last I got up 
out of that hospital bed and started for 
the ladder again. This time I watched 
both the painter and the sidewalk; and 
although I was a little nervous I came out 
from under unscathed. Then it was my 
turn to rub it into Henry, and I am afraid 
I made him feel pretty cheap before we 
parted—but he didn’t feel half as cheap 
as I did when I discovered that I had put 
on the wrong hat at the restaurant that 
noon, and got the worst of the exchange. 
That was what opened my eyes. 
I suppose the manly thing to have 
done would be to go to Henry and 


“Bad luck!’ I sputtered. ‘No bad luck about that! Nothing but an accident!” 


“Tf that painter had been tending to 
business it never would have happened,” 
I explained. ‘‘But I can’t stand round 
here and argue with you. I’ve got to go 
home and change my clothes.” 

The next morning I watched for my 
neighbor and joined him as he was going 
by. He was still full of the ladder episode 
and could talk about nothing else. I didn’t 
have a great deal to say—but when we 
came to the ladder I started to walk under 
itagain. I had made up my mind to show 
him that I was no quitter. 

“Don’t do it, old man,” he begged. 
“Tt brought you bad luck once and it 
will again!” 

But I laughed at him. ‘‘Don’t be such 
a fool, Henry,” I said. “Just watch me 

> 


I had noticed from some little distance 
away that the painter was still at work 
on the ladder, and although I was sure 
that he did not see me coming I watched 
him closely as I was passing underneath. 
That was how it happened that I failed 
to notice the open trap-doors in the side- 
walk. I heard Henry shout to me to look 
out—but I did not look in the right place. 
And I did not know what had happened 


apologize, and tell him that I had come 
round to his way of thinking; but some- 
how I couldn’t bring myself to do it— 
and if Henry reads this confession, I hope 
he will accept my apology even at this 
late day. 

And from that time I placed the ladder 
superstition on an equal footing with 
stepping on the cracks. But it is not to 
be imagined that I was any less intolerant 
than I had been before of the other super- 
stitions and the people who cheret in 
them. In fact, it was only a few days 
later that I attacked the one about light- 
ing three cigarettes with the same match. 

It was at quite a large stag dinner given 
by one of the fellows who was going to be 
married, and at which we were to have 
the extreme pleasure of cleaning up the 
last few bottles of his private stock. The 
dinner was pretty well along when I hap- 
pened to see Bert Fairfax who sat across 
the table from me light the cigarettes of 
his neighbors on either side, and then 
blow out the match so that he had to use 
another one to light his own. 

““What’s the idea, Bert?” I asked. ‘‘Do 
you own stock in a match factory?” 

He shook his head. “Just don’t want 


any bad luck, that’s all,” he replied. “] 
can find enough bad luck without hunt. 
ing for it.” 

“Piffle!”’ I said, getting out my cigarctte 
case. “Any two of you want cigarettes 
so as to let me light my own as the third 
one from the same match?” 

I had no trouble in finding two ta‘ers 
so long as I was to be the third one—the 
third one is supposed to get all the »ad 
luck, you know. I lighted the two ciyar- 
ettes, and then proceeded to give my own 
an extra good light. I was so particilar 
about this that i held the match unt| it 
burned in two—and when the red-hot ond 
dropped it went up my sleeve and g ive 
me a nasty burn on the tender skin of ny 
forearm before I could get it out. 

Everybody laughed loudly—everyb: dy 
except myself. 

“Cot your bad luck in a hurry, dicn’t 
you?” they shouted. 

“No bad luck about it,” I explained; 
“just held on to the match a little ‘oo 
long.” 

“But I guess you won’t want to-tr» it 
again,” drawled Bert with what I thouxht 
was a rather mean look. 

I took my cigarette out of my mouth 
and threw it down on an ash tray. “Any 
takers for a couple more of my cigar- 
ettes?”’ I asked. 

Two more takers were quickly found. 
I gave them both a light and again raised 
the match to my own cigarette. It had 
burned quite rapidly and was pretty far 
gone. Indeed, the end of it dropped just 
as I touched it to my cigarette; but I paid 
no attention to that, as | was holding my 
arms so that nothing could go up my 
sleeve. I heard the fellows crying out to 
me, but thought they were merely trying 
to fuss me, until I discovered that the end 
of the confounded match had burned a 
big hole in the heavy damask tablecloth. 


A Fair Test 


Naturally I was upset. Who wouldn’t 
have been under the circumstances? But 
I was not at all convinced that there was 
anything at all to the three-light super- 
stition. The fellows were guying me 
pretty badly by this time and that made 
me a little mad. 

“This thing hasn’t had a fair test!’’ I 
shouted. “The cigarettes I have lighted 
were too far away from me. Now we'll 
have a scientific test. This will be final— 
and it will show up this match-manufac- 
turers’ propaganda for just what it is!”’ 

“Go to it!’ they shouted. “Go to it! 
Burn down the house if you want to—it’s 
insured!” 

It struck me that they were getting 
pretty silly, but once more I| passed the 
cigarettes and struck a match. This time 
I lighted all three of them without acci- 
dent and with plenty of match to spare— 
but as I was shaking the match to put it 
out I hit my elbow against the last seal 
of that private stock and knocked it off 
the table. It broke into a thousand 
pieces; and not until then did I realize 
that without a doubt there was something 
to the three-light superstition. 

One morning just as I had finished 
shaving the family dropped her scissors 
ih such a way that the point stuck in te 
floor and held them upright. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed; “company 1s 
coming!” 

I grunted disdainfully. 

“What!” she cried; “still skeptical 
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Pooh! 


about such things, and after what hap- 
pened the other night too!” 

“I certainly am,” I replied; “I am 
decidedly skeptical about anything that 
hasn’t been proved.” 

“But,” she said, “‘the scissors test has 
been proved over and over again. Just 
look at your watch and when the com- 
pany comes we'll ask them what time it 
was when they decided to come.” 

In reaching for my watch J] dropped 
the towel I happened to be using. 

“Oh, DT’m sorry you dropped that 
towe!,” she said. 

“Guess it didn’t break,” I suggested. 

“But have you forgotten what it means 
to drop a towel?” 

“Je means that somebody’ll have to 
pick it up—” 

“\Vhat it means is that the company 
will be somebody we don’t want to see,” 
she assured me. 

“ot!”? T muttered. “Of all the fool 
superstitions—” 

“ait and see,” was her reply. 

It was a very busy day for me, and by 
the t:me that night had come I had for- 
gott -n all about the scissors and the towel, 
and bad settled myself for a quiet evening 
with a good book when the doorbell rang. 

“There!” said the family. “What did 
J tell you?” 

She went to the door and opened it to 
let the Scovills in—and of all the people 
on earth I think the Scovills are the last 
ones { would ask to come and spend the 
evening with us. Joe bores me absolutely 
to death. He is an enthusiast about golf 
and spent nearly the entire 
evening in the middle of the 
living-room showing me how 
to make certain strokes and 
using my walking-stick as an 
iron or a brassie. I don’t 
play golf myself; all I know 
about it is that a caddie is 
not the thing you carry your 
tee in, and that the game has 
steadily declined in favor 


prohibited. I didn’t think 
the information I was getting 
was worth the risk to the 
chandelier, but I simply could 
not choke the fellow off. 

Lina Scovill is a_ nice 
enough young woman, but 
she has a very bad influence 
on the family; she knows too 
much about the latest thing 
in women’s clothes, and 
every time she comes to see 
us it costs me about a hun- 
dred dollars. I never knew 
it to fail. Is it any wonder, 
I ask, that my heart sank 
when I saw the Scovills come 
streaming in? 

The family flashed me a 
look of triumph that couldn’t 
have been any plainer if she 
had thrown the scissors and 
towel in my face, and I then 
and there decided to show her 
up when the time came. And 
It was not long in coming. 
“Joe told me just as he was 
leay ‘ng the house this morn- 
ing *o be sure and telephone 
you that we were coming 
over tonight,” Mrs. Scovill 
beg: the first thing; “and 
ther I went and forgot it.” 


Pooh! 


I turned to Joe. “What time did you 
start for the office this morning?” I asked 
very distinctly so that the family could 
not fail to hear me. 

“At exactly quarter of nine,” replied 
Joe. “You probably think it’s funny 
that I should be so sure about it, and it is. 
I happened to look at the clock on my 
way to the door—and for some strange 
reason the instant I looked at it I thought 
of you folks.” 

f didn’t need to look at the family to 
know just what sort of expression was on 
her face; but I did look, and the expres- 
sion was there. She looked as if she had 


just performed another miracle—and 
I’m not here to say that she hadn’t. 
The Bean Cure 


For a long time | had been trying to re- 
move a wart from one of my fingers. I 
had tried sandpaper on it, had dug it off 
with my knife-blade, had burned it with 
acid, and had tried other things on it; but 
the more I did to it the better it seemed 
tothrive. The family had smiled over my 
efforts to get rid of it, and had hinted that 
when I was through playing with it she 
would get rid of it for me. But as I knew 
that she would try some charm on it I had 
never given her any encouragement. 
However, that night after the Scovills 
had gone, I held out my hand. 

“You can get busy on that wart any 
time you want to,” I said. 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good for me to get 
busy,” she replied; “‘you are the one who 
must apply the cure if it is to do the work.” 
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“All right. You tell me what to do, 
and I’Il do it,” I promised. 

“Go out in the kitchen and get a bean,” 
she directed. 

“Sounds terribly silly,” I protested- 
but I went. 

When I had brought the bean she had 
me split it and hold one half in my teeth 
while I rubbed the other half on the wart. 
Then she told me to put both pieces in an 
envelope and seal the envelope securely. 
I thought her instructions very foolish, 
but decided to follow them to the finish. 

“Now what do I do?” I asked after the 
envelope was securely sealed. 

“Take it out in the garden and plant 
it under three feet of earth,” she said. 

“What! At this time of night!” 

“Certainly.” = mt 

I grumbled some, but I took that en- 
velope out and planted it under three 
good feet of earth—and nine days later I 
suddenly discovered that the wart was 
gone. | gee sitting in a rocking-chair at 
the time, and as I stood up to exhibit to 
the family the place where the wart used 
to be, I began unconsciously to rock the 
empty chair from which I had just 
risen. 

“Don’t do that!” she cried in alarm 
when she saw what I was doing. 

“Don’t do what?” I asked in a rather 
surly way; for it always makes me surly 
to have people shout at me. 

“It’s awfully bad luck to rock an empty 
chair,” she explained. “It means that 
somebody is going to sit in that chair and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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A Deal in Mules 


And Shike Gets All the Blame 


T was on a lonesome little corner of 

the mountain, all rocks and scrub 

cedar and hot sky, and Ai Stidder and 

Nate were riding over with me that 
day, all of us going to town that way be- 
cause I wanted to look up two or three 
stray yearlin’s that I suspicioned were 
hanging round the high places to dodge 
the branding iron. Al had just happened 
by the ranch when I was starting and 
Nate, who was building a pasture for me, 
had to go to town on some no-account 
business of his own, mainly, I reckoned, to 
get out of a day’s work. 

Our horses had just picked their steps 
through a mess of thorns and round a high 
shoulder of rock when we come upon a 
prospector with a packed burro. Gener- 
ally a prospector is a easy-going kind of 
man, but this gentleman jumped as if he 
had stepped on a snake when he heard our 
horses, and he looked deadly oncomfort- 
able when we stopped by him. 

“Looking for gold?” said Al, always 
ready to devil somebody. 

“Mebbe,” answered the prospector. 
“Anyway, I aint looking for nobody to 
mind my business for me.” 

“No?” said Al in a sweet voice, looking 
hard at the burro. “Well, us fellows are 
looking for a little yeller mule, or mebbe a 
white one. You can’t give us no informa- 
tion, can you?” 

The prospector looked oncomfortabler 
than ever, oo pulled in his horns a little. 

“T aint seen no mules,” he said. 

“Honest, aint you?’ went on Al, 
sweeter yet. “Just a little yeller mule, 
that ’specially, but white mule aint to be 
passed over these days. You never was 
in the mule business, I reckon?” 

And soon. I wasn’t paying a whole lot 
of attention or I’d have been wiser after- 
ward, but Al was a specialist on such trifl- 
ing talk and never knowed when to saw it 
off when he had found somebody he could 
bother. 

“I’m ina hurry,” I cut in, looking at the 
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sun. “I got to get to town before the bank 
closes.” 

“All right. Go ahead, old money grab- 
ber,” chirped Al. ‘You may get rich but 
you'll miss a heap of fun along the trail. 
Nate and me will stay and talk to this gen- 

-tleman about mules for a spell. Mules in- 

terest me because I’m a regular consulting 
engineer on kicks. I met up with a kick in 
the Pony Saloon once that landed me 
plumb over in the county jail, and if I 
hadn’t hit a friend, a J. P., that stopped 
me, I might have sailed right on, clear 
over into the fall term of court. J—” 

“Go as you please,” I cut in, for I 
knowed there was no end to his palaver. 
“T’ll see you in town somewheres.” 

I sifted over the mountain and down 
the trail to town, and got there in time to 
tend to my business, but Al and Nate 
didn’t show up nowhere, so I pulled out 
for the ranch again about five o'clock. I 
had got back pretty near home when a 
man on horseback turned into the road 
ahead of me. it was dusk by this time, 
yet something in the way that man rode 
his horse reminded me of the old days be- 
fore the state went dry. I wondered it he 
was sick, and spurred up beside him. 

“Nate!” I shot out. 

“Lil yeller mule,” giggled Nate. 
“‘Twenty-year-old—aged in wood—no 
lemon extrac’. Don’t you tell Em.” 

“Em won’t need to be told if you get 
within twenty feet of her,” said I. 

Nate was just plain drunk. He was a 
Texan and had been born on horseback, 
so he couldn’t fall off, but he rode so slant- 
in’dicular in his saddle, first one side and 
then the other, that his horse made a wavy 
track down the road. He smelt like the 


north side of the street in Tombstone dur- 
ing the good old, bad old days. Coming 
after several years of dryness, the sight of 
him in that shape was as queer as if he had 
been wearing paint and a war bonnet. 

I tried to find out where he’d been and 
how he’d got the stuff, but he wasn’t feel- 
ing confidential. He just googled on about 
little yeller mules and kicks in a way that 
made me know he had got his tune from 
Al. All the furniture in Nate’s mind was 
borrowed, anyway, and he always bor- 
rowed third-class stuff at that. 

] reckoned I’d be safe in leaving him to 
Em, his wife, who had camped with him 
by my corral during the month he had’ 
been working on my pasture. Em had a 
good heart and a square jaw and knowed a 
lot about how the world ought to be run. 
She was a pretty heavy smoker, herself, 
but she had her ideas about manners and 
I shivered a little to think what her opin- 
ion of Nate in this ondignified condition 
would be. So when he stopped by the tent 
I rode straight on to the far side of the cor- 
ral, and onsaddled, and sneaked into the 
house, and went to bed without a light. I 
went to sleep to the sound of words— 
words that drifted down the wind like the 
gunfire of a battle and made me pull the 
blanket over my head. 


we morning I done my best to get up 
and get out of range early, but I wasn’t 
quick enough. Em called on me while I 
was eating breakfast a little after sunup. 

“Spike Saddler,” she said, setting down 
and putting her hands on her knees, 
“you've knowed me here for a month and 
you know I’m a square woman.” 

She was. She had a honest soul and she 
was mostly corners otherwise, so I had to 
admit her squareness. 

“Now,” she went on, “I want you to 
talk like a square man and tell me hovw- 
come Nate went off to town yesterd y 
evening with you and come home as druii 
as a biled owl” 
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I answered, just as solemn as 
of my 
honor 
don’t 


“Em,” 
her, shoving one of the cats off 
breakfast table as I talked, ‘‘on m 
as a man and a prohibitionist, 
know nothing about it.” 

“You men allers lie for each other,” she 
said. ‘‘Nate aint been drunk before sence 
the state went dry. That time he got 
funny and tried to run the camp and I had 
to larrup him over the haid with a old sin- 
letree, and he’s kep’ sober ever sence. 
Fie’s a poor stick, Note and I know he 
was never smart enough to git up a piece 
of meanness like this lessen some other 
man toled him. into it. Now I want a 
square answer.’ 

“You got it, Em,” argued I. “May I 
be teetotally struck by lightning next 
rains if I toled him into anything. I left 
him and Al on the mountain, sober, round 


two o'clock yesterday. I met up with him 
again about a half a mile above here last 
nig! , and he was drunk. Ask him.” 


! done asked him already, and I kain’t 
git nothing outen him,” she said, rising up 
and iooking like a cloud gathering above 
the mountains in July. “I kain’t git noth- 
ing outen him. There’s a pair of you. But 
I’m a square woman and I aint going to 
starid for this.” 

“But Em!” I called. 


N' ) answer. She pulled her old straw hat 
« down on her head and stomped away, 
and she took the peace and quiet of the 
ranch with her. I saddled up and went off 
and stayed ontil dark. When I come back 
Em was setting on a soap box alongside of 
her fire, sprinkling live coals on the top of 
her Dutch oven with a old shovel, and she 
didn’t speak to me. Even the children 
hung back and looked strange at me. 
Nate was laying in the sand with his shoul- 
ders against the poles of the corral, and he 
give me a sly look under his hat brim. 

“Nate,” said I, “if you’re a man you'll 
tell Em that I didn’t have nothing to do 
with your performances yesterday.” 

“T disremember,” he mumbled. “TI 
know J went up on the mountain with you, 
but I disremember the rest. My haid it 
hums yet.” 

“For about two bits I’d give it some- 
thing that would make it hum worse,” 
said I, losing holt on my temper. 

“No, you won't,” said Em, looking up. 
“Nate he may be a poor stick, but | aint 
going to set by and see him picked onto by 
no tempter. You done enough to him 
yesterday.” 

| renigged. Man and wife, the fatalest 
aeheng combination in all war—no beat- 

ng it. I went to the house and got busy 
over my supper. Next morning, while I 
was saddling up, Al rode in, saying he was 
going to take a look at the country round 
the Bar O windmill. While we talked, 
Nate led one of his old horses up and 
slapped a saddle on him. 

“Where you going:” I asked, being a 
kind of a straw boss to him while he was 
building the tence for the company. 

“Why, I got to go to town and git some 
steeples,” he answered. 

Nate never got more than one thing to a 
trip when he went to town, partly because 
he couldn’t hold two things in his head at 
0 once and partly so he would have excuse 

go back to town again soon, so I wasn’t 

si surprined. The three of us rode down the 

aw together about a mile, and then Al 
sal Nate branched off together and I went 
on to the JO Bar. 


‘Wait a minute.” 


A Deal in Mules: Badger Clark 


When I come riding back up the draw 
after dark that night, I knowed there was 
trouble at the ranch before ever I seen the 
wink of Em’s fire by the corral. At first I 
reckoned the yell J heard was a coyote but, 
on second thoughts it sounded more like 
Nate, and I slung in the steel and hurried 
home. When I got there Em and all the 
children were standing round the well, 
looking up. Nate had clumb the windmill 
tower—to look for Indians, he said—and 
was dancing round on the top platform 
and exercising his voice. 

“It’s high time you come,” sputtered 
Em as I reined up. “What have you done 
give my man this time? Loco weed? He’s 
crazy! He sassed me and stood me off 
with a runnin’ iron when J tried to make 
him go to bed. Now you go up that there 
tower and fetch him down, betore he falls 
off and breaks his back and you have mur- 
der on your soul.” 

I went up. Em had a long-handled 
shovel in her hands and a greenish shine in 
her eyes that I could see even in the dark. 
I knowed the shovel was meant for Nate, 
but I was afraid that it wasn’t non-trans- 
ferable. I never did enjoy arguing with a 
drunk man, and the top of a windmill 
tower aint no convenient place for a de- 
bate, even with a sober one, but between 
Nate with his lunacy and Em with her 
shovel, I preferred Nate. So I hung onto 
the windmill tower with one hand and 
Nate’s collar with the other and used a 
heap of words, not to speak about muscle, 
till I could persuade him to come down on 
earth again. Once he was down, I reck- 
oned the head of the family could handle 
him, and I slid the saddle off of my horse 
and beat it for the house and my bed 


) i beat morning when I peeped over at 
the battlefield the first thing I seen was 
Em coming toward the house, and another 
woman with her—and that woman Mrs. 
Alamo Stidder. I glared round the kitchen 
and looked at a knothole in the floor and 
wished to goodness gracious that I was a 
snake, but I wasn’t, so I had to stiffen my 
limp legs the best I could and face the en- 
emy. Mrs. Stidder didn’t smoke, nor 
housekeep over a camp fire and she had 
been a schoolmarm when Al had first met 
up with her, so generally she didn’t have 
no dealings with Em, but their mutual 
troubles had broke down their social dis- 
tinctions and I could see they had struck 
up a pardnership in distress. 

“Mr. Saddler,” said Mrs. Stidder (she 
generally called me Spike) “my husband 
got home in a disgraceful condition last 
night and I’m here for an explanation.” 

“And my husband done acted the same 
way, twicet in one week,” said Em, ‘ ‘and 
I aint going to stand for it no longer.” 

“Ladies, ”’ I quivered, “honest I don’t see 


why I’m summonsed on this case. I don’t 
know nothing whatever about it. J—” 
“You must,” cut in Mrs. Stidder. 


“Twice in the last week Alamo has gone to 
your ranch. Twice he has come home— 
drunk! Yes, drunk, a disgrace to himself 
and to me, and I’m here to find out what 
it means.” 

“Why don’t you ask Al?” I said. 

“‘Because the stuff he drank was so vile 
that it ruined his memory. He says he re- 
members being with you, and then his rec- 
ollections got so mixed that he can’t re- 
member anything.” 

“Same way with Nate,” 
‘almost his livin’ words.” 


put in Em, 
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I seen it now, a scheme between the two 
of them to shove off part of their wives’ 
mad onto me, and save themselves that 
way. Holy matrimony! Of all the white- ~ 
livered— 

“Ladies,” said J, brisking up, “if you'll 
bring them pardners of yours here, both of 
em, and then promise to stand off a hun- 
dred yards and not interrupt, there’ll be a 
settlement satisfactory to all parties, 
though I may send your husbands home 
in sorrier condition than they’ve been 
yet.” 

“You needn’t bluster, Mr. Saddler,” 
said Al’s wife, “‘and it won’t do you any 
good to talk violence. There’s law in this 
country. I may call on it to protect my 
husband and, anyway, it’s my duty as a 
citizen to expose a lawbreaking boot- 
legger—” 

“Bootlegger!” I gulped, and backed up 
and wilted down in a chair. 

“Yes, bootlegger,” snapped Mrs. Stid- 
der. “It’s a pretty word, aint it? Anda 
pretty man that deserves it for a name!” 

“Now we want to know where that 
there licker is,” said Em 

“Ladies,” I said, “I don’t know of no 
liquor this side of Mexico, except a bottle 
of vinegar in there on the pantry shelf, and 
there aint three teaspoonfuls of that. I’m 
drier than the state is, and have been for 
five years. Them husbands of yours—” 

Well, it aint no use to go on with the 
argument of the case, which lasted an 
hour. It ended with the women bringing 
in a verdict of guilty, and me half believ- 
ing it myself. It’s a wonder of the world 
how a woman can put a man in the wrong, 
no matter how innocent his heart is. When 
I finally watched them two loving wives 
march over to the tree where Mrs. Stid- 
der’s horse was tied, both talking like ma- 
chine guns all the time, I felt exactly as if 
I had been caught in somebody’s hen- 
house with a gunnysack in my hand. 


I SPENT the next three days in trying to 
catch Nate or Al out, in a state of tem- 
porary single blessedness, but they seemed 
to guess my move. Nate got so fond of 
Em’s company that he took her out on the 
fence with him every day to help dig post 
holes, and he never seemed to get ten feet 
away from her while I was round the place. 
I circled Al’s ranch and rode by the house 
five times in them three days, but he was 
busy on some pottering job within jump- 
ing distance of the kitchen door every 
time. Finally one noon, when I was going 
out to the corral, | heard Em and Nate 
talking in the tent, and she said: “Well, 
see that you do go to town, and see that 
you come back right end up, and go and 
come alone—you hear me?” 

Then Em come out in riding clothes and 
got on one of Nate’s old plugs that was 
saddled by the fence. 

“T aim to go over to Mis’ Stidder’s for 
some garden truck,” she called to the old- 
est girl. “You keep the children out of the 
fire and see that you have that pot of 
frijoles done agin I git back at sundown.” 

Em went off down the road, and as Nate 
sneaked out of the tent to saddle his other 
plug he caught sight of me and sort of 
dodged. 

“T just naturally got to go to town and 
get them steeples, Spike,” he whined. 
“The posts is all set and I kain’t do noth- 
ing more lessen I git them steeples.’ 

“It’s a pity you ‘couldn’t have got them 

(Continued on page 58) - 














Paradoxes of Prohibition 


‘Nobody Knows,” Says Uncle Sam, ‘Just How Really 
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BOVE the Valley of the Moon, 

on a red hillside, gashed by a 

narrow roadway and dotted by 

dead -looking, closely pruned 

vine stalks that had not yet begun to send 

forth their green creepers, stood a great 

white oak and under it was a white- 

washed cabin. In the doorway of the 

cabin leaned a woman of thirty in a neat 

print gown, with uprolled sleeves. She 

was dark, slim and had eyes that gleamed 

like polished obsidian—eyes that had in 
them a touch of tragedy. 

Yes, I could have the water for the 
machine if I was not one of those terrible 
men who were seeking the destruction of 
the vineyards. To a Prohibitionist she 
would give nothing—no, not if he lay 
dying. Did I see those vines? Did I 
know what they meant to her and her 
husband and children? They were their 
lives. And they must lose them when 
the cruel new law of the land should go 
into effect—the law which made wine- 
making a crime. For these red lands of 
the Sonoma hills were good for nothing but 
wine grapes—that was all. Even a sheep 
would starve on them. Could there be a 
more unjust, a more wicked law? See 
that boy and girl out there playing by 
the well. They would have nothing to 
eat—nothing—unless the grapes could be 
sold, and who would buy them if no wine 
could be made? What a country! 
What a people! No wine! Why, in 
Jtaly— 

Just then her husband came over from 
the barn—a smooth-shaven, youthful- 
looking man in faded blue jumper and 
overalls. He silenced her with up- 
raised, reproving hand. What was the 
use of railing against Prohibition? Let 
it come. This country was one inferno 
anyway, where rich men made the laws 
and poor men had no rights. 

“We go back to Italia— 
to the country of the buon 
Dio,” he declared in de- 
spairing tones, glancing over 
the poor little vineyard. 
“Thassa what we do. In 
this country is no God—no 

God but gold.” 

He gazed hopelessly 
over the rows of dry- 
looking, twisted vine 
stalks, the last of 


cultivated vegetation to hear the call 
of spring. “We work hard here—so hard 
—and we make little money. Even the 
bambint work in the hot sun. And all 
the people of the hi!ls they work hard and 
they make little; and now they lose all— 
everything!” 


“You Will See!” 


Some of these people, he went on in a 
low, furtive tone, casting a cautious look 
abroad, were so angry with the lawmakers 
they were whispering of bombs. He 
did not believe in bombs, they were 
terrible; but bombs spoke a language one 
could understand. And who in the name 
of God could understand what Pro- 
hibition meant? The devil himself 
could not understand it. What harm in 
a little wine? Look at those children, 
rosy, healthy. They drank it every day 
and it kept them well and strong. By 
what bedeviled reasoning had_ these 
people twisted wine-drinking into a 
crime? The real crime was in this new 
law that took the bread and wine from 
the mouths of all these toiling vine- 
yardists of the hills. But wait! A 
country with such laws could never 
prosper. An awful curse would come 
upon it. You will see. An awful curse. 
Wait! You will see. What else could 
come but a curse? You will see! 

The wife nodded a vigorous assent, as 
she looked sadly at the children. 

“You will see,” she echoed. 

When I asked if they had thought of 
making grape juice instead of wine they 
laughed scornfully. Grape juice, vine- 
gar and syrup had all been discussed. 
The vineyardists had met and talked them 
over. They had sent an agent to the 
city to inquire about the market for those 
products, and he had come back and 
said there was nothing to be done but to 
give up the vineyards. Some had said 


they would do so—they would abandcn 
their vines and their homes; but othe-:s 
who had talked themselves into frenzied 
defiance had said they would stay ard 
make wine and laugh at the absurd lav. 

When I shook my head and predicted 
that these flouters of the law would on'y 
come to grief, the vineyardist and his 
wife insisted upon being told what would 
be done to them if they made and sold 
wine. They pressed the question upon 
me, and as I retreated to the car they 
followed and kept pressing it. Of course 
there was but one answer and to them it 
was a fatai one. I could see that what 
they wanted was a ray of encouragement, 
but how was it to be given? 

Each with a foot on the running board, 
they held up the machine and catechized 
and confused its driver. The husband 
had brought down the water in‘an old 
leaky pail. He had not insisted upon 
whether it was to be used to further the 
progress of a wet or dry motorist. What 
he wanted was to impress somebody, 
anybody, with the tragic fact that he 
and his neighbors were being robbed of 
the labor of years by this new law aimed 
at the suppression of vineyardist and 
vintner. And the Government would 
give nothing by way of compensation— 
nothing. ‘They were robbed and ruined. 
What was to become of them? Yes, 
truly, from any point of view, arid or 
otherwise, it was a harrowing tale, and it 
rang in my ears above the hum of the 
motor as, finally, I was permitted to 
escape down the rutty, bumpy road into 
the lowlands. 

It was the same story throughout the 
whole Sonoma valley and over in the 
broad green vale of Napa, where the 
liberal juices of spring gave promise of 
fine fruition to all crops save those of the 
vineyardist whose hopes were blasted and 
whose livelihood was gone. 

Yes, and it was the same 
story in the great Sacra- 
mento valley, in the San 
Joaquin, the Santa Clara 
and Livermore, in the sweet 
wine region of Central 
California and where 
the ‘golden vintage of 
Cucamonga and River- 
side was a thing out- 
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when one motored past the great Guasti 
vineyard of 3500 acres in San Bernardino 
county or by the Wahtoke vineyard of 
Fresno, with its 3000 acres of bearing vines, 
the same tale was mutely told by huge 
signs that for years had been assuring 
the wayfarer that 


“PROHIBITION WOULD DESTROY 
THIS VINEYARD!” 


Leng before the Volstead Act was 
signed, sealed and delivered, many vine- 
yardists, facing the inevitable, had tried 
to s«!! out, but buyers were few, and when 
July 1, 1919, was inflexibly fixed as the 
date of the beginning of national aridity, 
there was a great bargain-counter offering 
of mony of the wine grape vineyards of the 
Stat, but where were the singers? 

“Ve’re done for,” groaned the grape 
grovers. “We can’t get out from under. 
We’-c hog-tied, gagged and hung up by 
the xind legs. The whole wine industr 
of €alifornia isn’t worth a burnt match.” 
‘The newspapers, most of them feebly 
inc!‘ned to humidity, conceded the death 
of te California wine grape industry, but 
wer rather afraid to deplore it, as none 
car-d to offend its dry constituency. 
Poers decried the passing of the vine in 
verse that apotheosized the true, the 
bluvnful Hippocrene and lamented the 
departure of the spirit of Bohemia. Ri- 
bald jinglers jested over it with atrocious 
rhymes of “‘wine” and “time,” and “‘brew- 
ing at home in the cellar alone.” Bacchus, 
in the opinion of these versifiers and of the 
editorial writers of the Coast, had been 
given not merely a biff in the eye—he had 
received a body blow that had laid him 
low. He was all in, down and out. Wise 
editors of farm journals advised the up- 
rooting of the vineyards and the planting 
of orchard trees in their stead. Yet some- 
how the vineyardists did little uprooting 
and in many large districts none at all. 
Dazed and unbelieving, they could not 
visualize a vineless California. State and 
Federal officials had encouraged wine 
grape growing and assisted the growers by 
practical lessons in viticulture; and now, 
if wine-making were to be a crime, then 
each of these officials, in the eyes of the 
vintners, was particeps criminis. The 
situation was incredible. California, pro- 
ducing ninety per cent of the wine made 
in this country, was the hardest hit by the 
dry law of any state in the Union. The 
grape-growers could not band together 
to defy the law, as some of the hotheads 
had recommended, but they must do 
something. What was it? 

“If we keep going this year,” said the 
vineyardists, “we'll have 400,000 tons of 
grapes to sell, and who'll buy them?” 

Who, indeed! 

Some of the grape-growers harbored 
the vague hope that they would yet be 
allowed to make wine or have an oppor- 
tunity to sell their grapes to vintners who 
would be permitted to do so. These men 
clung desperately to the idea ~ that 
something would happen to relieve 
the situation. By these it was deemed 

sort of treason to give up and sell 
heir lands for other agricultural pur- 
‘oses or to uproot their vines. True 
ome of them did quietly offer their | 
vineyards for sale, but there were 
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ist and desperate. 
‘‘ucamonga, the great 


» buyers. As for the great majority 
“wine grape-growers they were down- 
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wine-growing district of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was one of the most forlorn 
communities on the Coast. James P. 
Allen, an old-time vineyardist, who had 
contributed thousands of dollars to defeat 
the “drys,” offered his eighty-acre ten- 
year-old vineyard for sale at ten thousand 
dollars, or less than half what it had cost 
him. His offer was laughed at, but he, 
like all the other disheartened grape- 
growers, continued cultivating his vines. 
When asked why he kept on at the hope- 
less task Allen replied, “I don’t know; but 
I’ve got to be doing something.” 

A day laborer named Tom Montrose, 
with only a few dollars in his pocket, was 
offered by a discouraged vineyardist for 
whom he was working, a one-hundred- 
acre vineyard at one-quarter what it had 
cost in 1910. Tom took it, nothing down, 
in the desperate hope that he might pay 
for it out of the 1919 crop. His neighbors 
grinned when they saw him toiling in the 
hot sun. 

“Must be hard up for a job,” they com- 
mented. 

When Tom heard their commiserating 
remarks he made reply in careless fashion: 

“Well, I’ve got nothing to lose in this 
game, so I should worry.” 


Out of a Clear Sky 


Here and there all over the State were 
similar cases, but the wine grape men of 
northern and central California displayed 
a little more tenacity, or it may have been 
a little more recklessness than their south- 
ern neighbors. In Southern California, 
the home of Prohibition, it was anything 
to get out. Still there seemed to be noth- 
ing for the vineyardists down that way to 
do but to hold on blindly, and they held 
on, pruning, plowing and getting ready 
for the harvest. The more tenacious ones 
passed round the pleasantry that all signs 
failed in dry times, and as the season pro- 
gressed some of them said they had a 
hunch that something would happen. 

Something did happen—something as- 
tounding. It came out of a clear sky. Be- 
fore the grapes were gathered, indeed, as 
early as June, came agents of pools of 
home vintners in the east, offering to buy 
wine grapes at thirty dollars a ton. What! 
Could as good a price as that be realized 
on wine grapes in Prohibition times? 
There must be some mistake. The thing 
couldn’t last. It was only a foolish little 
flurry. Such a demand was _ naturally 
spasmodic and factitious. No great 
amount of wine could be made at home— 
people wouldn’t take the trouble. Mean- 
time the market rose steadily and the de- 
mand increased. In July the price for 
wine grapes went up to $35, and yet no 
wine grapes had yet been picked. In Au- 
gust, ve the harvest began, the price 
soared to $40, and even ran up to $50 in 
some districts. The grape men gasped. 
In many of the years up to that time they 
would have been glad to get $20 a ton. 
Ten dollars had been the average 
price, and it was often difficult to 
fudge it up a notch higher, unless 
one had the very best fruitage to 
offer. 

While the growers were still 
rubbing their eyes the price rose 
again, reaching even $70 a ton for 
common Mission and Zinfandel 
i grapes. What did it mean any- 
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way? It meant just this: The enormous 
Latin population of New York and other 
large Caan cities, clamoring for its old 
familiar sour wine, was willing to pay al-- 
most any price for California dried grapes 
to be delivered at handy stations whence 
they could be carried to the cellar or 
kitchen, soaked up with water, squeezed 
and the juice fermented and bottled. Then, 
too, there were in many smaller towns all 
over the East, the South and the Middle 
West persons who had been drinking Cali- 
fornia wine for years and who, fed up with 
propaganda by thrifty middlemen, were of 
the same thirsty mind. They had been 
given formulas for the making of wine 
from dried grapes and many had been led 
to believe that they could produce the 
beverage at home at a lower price than 
they had formerly paid to the corner 
grocery for California vintages. So they 
chipped in with other pool members, and 
the number of pools was so great and their 
membership so large that a goodly lot of 
capital was raked together and hung up 
before the eyes of the amazed Califor- 
nians. Big prices were offered by the pool 
agents because they wanted to be assured 
of making good not only for 1919 but for 
subsequent years. So our good friends, 
the Italian vineyardists of the red hills of 
Sonoma, who had been calling down the 
curse of God upon Prohibition and Pro- 
hibitionists, enjoyed a very profitable sea- 
son after all and so did the Napa grape 
men and the Sacramento, San Joaquin and 
Santa Clara and Livermore growers of 
wine grapes. And about the only people 
that were cursing were those of that one- 
half of one per cent who in their wrath had 
torn up their vines and planted other and 
less profitable crops. 

In Southern California how did James 
P. Allen fare—that Allen who, as forlorn 
as his ancient relation, Barbara, of the 
distressing and interminable ballad—had 
offered his eighty acres of vines for less 
than half what it had cost him? Well, 
Allen smiled again, and with good reason, 
for he sold his grape crop for $60 a ton and 
received a perfectly good check for $21,- 
500—over twice as much as he had tried 
persistently and vainly to sell his vine- 
yard for, and nearly what it had cost him. 

And what happened to Tom Montrose, 
the day laborer in the vineyard, who had 
bought that one hundred acres of vines at 
nothing down? Oh, Tom did pretty well, 
thank you. He harvested his crop, sold it 
for $25,750, paid for the land and had just 
$14,250 left in the bank. Tom was one of 
the fellows who had had a hunch that 
something would happen; and his scoffing 
hunchless neighbors, who had grinned at 
and derided him, grew of a sudden quite 
respectful of the former hired man. 


“We Should Worry!” 

“Money in vineyards after all,” cried 
the grape-growers. ‘We must hold on to 
them. They’re the biggest thing going.” 
“But what about next year?” darkly 
suggested the crape-hangers. “The 
Government may put a stop to all this 

home-brewing business.” 
“We should worry,” was the reply. 
“Let’s grow grapes while the sun 
} shines.” <a 
f <A general smile spread all over viti- 
cultural California, radiant and genial 
f as the sunshine of the Golden West. 
Prohibition had not 
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The Problem of 





Mother 


A Story from the Heart of Human Life 
By Adele Fortier Bechdolt 


ARTHA GRAY’S old 

fingers trembled as she 

locked the front door 

of her house. After 
taking the key out, she stooped down 
and put it under the mat where the 
new tenant had been told it would be. 
She was leaving the home that had been 
hers for forty years. She had already 
taken leave of the house, going over it 
room by room, keeping her bedroom for 
the last. This had been her bridal cham- 
ber; within its walls her children were 
born. And here, a few months ago, she 
had held her husband in her arms while 
he breathed his last. It had been hard to 
say good-by to this room. 


ing, patting it gently here and there as one 
would the bed covers about a sick child. 
When she came to the mignonette bed 
she stooped and plucked a spray and 
tucked it into her bay The mignonette 
had been her husband’s favorite flower. 

Then she went back to the orchard. 
After she had visited each tree carefully, 
as if she feared she might slight one, she 
went out through the old picket gate, 
closed it after her and walked over to the 
bench beside the road. There she sat 


The driver looked at_ her. 
“Seems strange fer ye to be a 
leavin’ us, Mrs. Gray,” said he. 
“But o’ course ye couldn’t go on 
livin’ alone. Be ye goin’ to your son’s in 
Californy ?” 

“Yes, Sam,” she answered. “I’m go- 
ing to California to live with my son 
John.” 

The driver was old and garrulous. He 
rattled on with the familiarity of a long- 
time neighbor. Martha Gray scarcely 
heard him. She was adjusting herself to 
new things, sternly looking only ahead, 
keeping out of her mind all thoughts of 
what had been. 

There was this long journey 





across the continent. She had 





Now she must say good-by to 
the garden and little orchard. 
That would be hard too—hard to 
leave the trees which had given 
them fruit for so many years. 
She walked among them, stroking 
the gnaled trunks lovingly. It 
seemed to her that she was doing 
a cruel thing in abandoning these 
trees—so like old friends—to the 
care of strangers. What if they 
were not cared for? What if they 
would be dug up and thrown 
aside as useless? Some have a way 


devotion. 


What could be more fitting than that a 
widowed mother should live with her son 
and his family, all of them devoted to her 
and providing for her ease and comfort? 
Yet it might be that only unhappiness 
would result from the mistake of such 
Read this tender story, with its 
unforeseen complication and its delightful 
solution of the “problem of Mother.” 


never in her life ridden in the cars 
for more than three hours at a 
time. The thought of this trip 
almost terrified her. But, she told 
herself, it would not be long after 
all. And after it was over there 
would be John and the beautiful 
country which he loved so much 
more than he did the East. She 
would love it too, she felt sure of 
that. She would love the warmth 
of it. Last winter had been very 
long and very cold. And then how 





of digging up trees—however 


good it would be to see John, and 





friendly—when they become too 

old to bear much fruit. A tightness came 
into Martha Gray’s throat and her lips 
trembled as she thought of this. She 
turned away from the scraggly little or- 
chard and walked toward the flower beds. 
With the flowers it was not so hard. They 
had their beauty; they were not gnarled 
and old like the trees. They were old- 
fashioned flowers but very lovely. She 
went from one bed to another, picking 
dead leaves from the rose bushes and here 
and there pulling up a weed. She hastily 
reached for a trowel and loosened the 
earth round a bush that seemed to be ail- 
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down and waited for the stage which was 
to take her to the station. It soon came 
rattling along. She picked up her bag 
and climbed up to the high seat. 

“T’d best not look round,” she said to 
herself. “It will be easier that way.” 

But after a moment she did look round; 
and not until the stage had turned the 
corner by the bridge, fully a mile from the 
house, did she direct her eyes whither she 
was going. —Then—just as she had con- 
stantly tried to do during the past few 
months of her life—she turned her 
thoughts in the same direction. 


his wife Marie—this daughter 
whom she did not know. And the children. 
Her grandchildren! How she wanted to 
see them all! 

John had written that they were wait- 
ing for her, waiting to take care of her for 
the rest of her life. She would not have to 
lift a hand if she did not want to. It 
would be very good. After all she was 
tired; and she was getting old. It was time 
to stop doing for one’s self; time to sit back 
and rest—for a while. She would need a 
few days’ rest after this long journey. 

But later, there would be plenty to do. 
She could help with the housework and 


















cooking. She thought happily of the pies 
that she would make for John. She knew 
John of old. And there would be the care 
of the children. There were many ways 
in which she could repay him for protect- 
ing her in her old age. If he expected to 
see a feeble old mother who would sit all 
day in an arm-chair, he Would be mistaken. 
She sat quietly thinking of all these things, 
bravely planning for the future. Some of 
the ines which had come into her face 
when she closed the door of her room for 
the last time, seemed now to leave. 

When they reached the station and the 
old s:age driver had helped her into the 
sleeping car, he held out his hand. “Good 
luck to ye in Californy, Mrs. Gray,” he 
said, ‘I hope ye’ll like the place; they tell 
me it's fine.” 

Ske looked at him and smiled brightly. 
“Thenk you, Sam,” 
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loneliness—and then John’s arms were 
about her and he was kissing her. The tears 
that sprang to her eyes were tears of joy. 

She sat very close to John on the ferry 
boat that carried them across the bay. 
He seemed so big and strange, but as he 
smiled down at her the lonely feeling left. 
She held his hand tightly in hers as they 
talked. 

Martha Gray awoke late the next morn- 
ing. She looked about her at the strange 
room, and then she remembered; she was 
here, in California, with her son; and this 
was her room. 

It was a pretty little room, much pret- 
tier than the one to which she had said 
good-by. The furniture was of dainty 
pale yellow maple. The bed was large 
and very soft; the hangings at the win- 
dows were of silk. Beside the bed were 
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She raised the shade and stood, very 
still. As far as.she could see there was 
nothing but house roofs—gray roofs, 
brown roofs, red roofs, with narrow spaces ~ 
like alleys separating them into squares. 
There were no gardens, no yards of any 
sort. At some windows beneath these 
roofs she saw narrow boxes. In these 
were red geraniums. She saw no other 
living things—nothing but wooden roofs. 
It made her think of a picture that she had 
once seen of a vast prison. 

Then she wekien, wit how John had 
told her that they lived in a down-town 
apartment house; she recalled also that 
last night they had come up in an ele- 
vator, that a man in blue who seemed to 
be part of the elevator, had said in a me- 
chanical voice, “Eighth floor,” and they 
had gotten out. That was why she could 
see nothing but roofs. 

She turned away 





said she, “I’m sure I'll 
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like °t.” 

A ‘ew minutes later 
with a queer flutter of 
her veart' she felt the 
train begin to move. 
She watched the coun- 
try which she knew so 
wel! slipping by. One 
smail town and then 
another and then one 
more. After that the 
towns grew strange to 
her. But the landscape 
retained its home-like 
grecn hills and flower |5 
gardens. i 

Gradually changes |B 
came. Now it was not 
only that the towns 
were strange; the coun- |B 
try was different. She 
sat very straight in her 
seat and her lips were 
firmly shut. 

There were miles of 














Listening Back 


By Ina Coolbrith 


There are no comrade-roses at my window, 
No green things in the lane; 

Upon the roof no sibilant, soft patter, 
The lullaby of rain; 

Without is silence and within is silence, 
Till silence grows a pain. 


Within is silence and without is silence, 
The snow is on the sill; 

In snow the window framed, instead of roses, 
And snow is very still... .. 





from the window and 
began combing her 
1 hair. As she looked 
] into the mirror she did 
] not see the lined old 
5 

) face reflected there but 
J saw again the picture 
of a little old house 
covered with climbing 
roses, a flower garden 
and scraggly fruit trees 
about it. 
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T seemed to take her 

longer than usual to 
dress. When she had 
H| finished she found John 
: and his wife waiting for 
4] her in the living-room 
with the children. They 
all greeted her warmly. 
There were two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. 
Martha Gray liked the 
boy best. That was 
because he was just as 


























vast prairies and grain 

fields which touched [ I wonder is it singing in the grasses, John had been when 
the sky’s edge. Then [ The rain—upon my Hill? he was small. She 
came the mountains | knew she would like 
with their black forests UL both of them, but there 
and summits, clear and |F were so many things 
sharp, and no signs of that she knew how to 
men or of any life. She [GIUUUF A I OTT do for a boy, such things 
¢ as she had done for 





seemed to be all alone 
in this wilderness. She glanced at the 
people in the Pullman and wished that 
she knew some of them so that she might 
talk. Everyone was busy reading or talk- 
ing with someone else. 

She turned her face again to the window 
and thought of this country where she 
was going—this California where the sun 
always shone, which John had said she 
would love better than the East. She told 
herself that it was going to be very good. 
But she kept her eyes wide open, staring 
out of the window; for, if she closed them 
ever so slightly, there came before her a 
picture of a little old house covered with 
clinbing roses, a flower garden and 
scraggly fruit trees about it. 


QE watched the country change from 
” hour to hour and from day to day. 
lore mountains came; and the train de- 
sc-nded through snowsheds on the western 
sie. Late that evening the journey ended. 
_ She was tired; but the ordeal was past. 
Sl:2 was standing in the middle of a crowd 
of people who were noisily greeting friends 
and relatives. She felt a grip of terrible 


several electric buttons. The one nearest 
to her, John had told her to press in the 
morning if she wanted the maid to bring 
her coffee before she dressed. 

She smiled as she thought of this. Im- 
agine taking breakfast in bed unless one 
were sick! The only occasions on which 
she had ever done this had been when her 
children were born. 

She smiled again; this time it was with 
pleasure as she thought how kind John 
and his wife had been the night before. 
She had been so tired and bewildered 
then, that she hardly remembered what 
John’s wife looked like. She had not seen 
the children. It was late when she arrived 
and they had gone to bed. 

She jumped out of bed as she thought 
of them and began to dress. She was so 
anxious to see them, she must hurry. 
They might go to school before she was 
ready. The room was dark for dressing, 
so she went over to raise the window 
shade. Her eyes were bright as she held 
the cord. Now she would get her first 
look at this new country, this sunny Cali- 
fornia where flowers bloomed always. 


John: patching his clothes when they be- 
came worn, mending his ball, making nice 
things for him to eat. She kissed both the 
children and fondled them, but when they 
had gone to school her thoughts dwelt on 
small John. 
She was still tired from the long trip 
across the continent and was glad to rest 
most of that day. Marie was kind and 
pleasant, and solicitous of her comfort. 
Mrs. Gray had only to express a wish and 
it was attended to. It was good to be so 
well cared for. She was going to be happy 
here, she told herself firmly, and just as 
firmly she resolved not to look out of her 
windows any more than was necessary. 
She was waiting anxiously now for her 
things to come—the few cherished posses- 
sions to which she had clung, gods of her 
household, precious from long association. 
They came a few days after her arrival. 
Marie was away and she had the man 
carry them to her bedroom. ‘ 
As he brought them in she was dis- 
mayed at their number. They filled the 
dainty room. Still there was nothing 
that she could have possibly left behind. °- 
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As it was, there had been many other 
things which she had wanted to bring and 
had abandoned with reluctance. 

She went eagerly to work unpacking. 
It was hard pulling out the nails from the 
heavy cases and her fingers shook with 
eagerness as she untied the thick cords. 

First came a big arm-chair of her hus- 
band’s. It was a very old chair. They 
had owned it ever since their marriage. 
There were places on the arms where the 
varnish was worn away. When she had 
unpacked it she seated herself in its em- 
brace, gently stroking those bare spots 
with her old fingers. 

Then she unpacked a number of pic- 
tures, some of them in heavy frames. 
Among these were crayon portraits of her 
husband and herself. In one she was 
standing by a chair in which he sat, one 
of her hands upon his shoulder and the 
other holding a large bouquet. It had 
been taken a few days after their wedding. 
There were photographs of John at va- 
rious times of his childhood, and pictures 
of her father and mother. It would have 
been impossible for her to have left any 
of these behind. 

She came to the little wooden cradle in 
which John had slept when he was a baby, 
and a box filled with baby clothes, all yel- 
low with age. Then a cedar chest which 
held some pieces of silver and china, sur- 
vivors of her wedding presents. Finally 
she unpacked a huge clock. John’s father 
had made the tall case. She wondered as 
she looked at it whether she might not 
have left it behind. Then she remem- 
bered with what pride her husband had 
given it to her, and she put the thought 
from her, feeling as if she had been dis- 
loyal. 

The unpacking was done; she removed 
the heavy papers, the boxing and the 
cords. Then she saw that there was not 
space enough in her bedroom in which to 
turn round. In these surroundings of 
pale yellow maple and soft silk, her clumsy 
household treasures seemed like rough 
heavy-footed men among dainty patrician 
children. 


ARTHA GRAY sat down in the old 
chair; she was very quiet; only her 
tremulous fingers moved, stroking the 
worn spots on the arms. She sat for some 
time looking about the small room. How 
small it was! And the ceiling—she had 
never known that a ceiling could be so low! 
At last she rose, gathered up as many 
of the larger pictures as she could carry 
and took them to the storeroom down the 
hall. With each succeeding load she 
ursed her lips more closely together. 
Then she removed everything save the 
armchair, the old clock and some of the 
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smaller portraits for which she found 
space on the low walls. 

After she had finished and was seated 
in the old chair again, John’s wife, who 
had just returned, said brightly and in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “Oh, you found the 
storeroom, Mother. I meant to tell you 
where it was. I’ll ring for the janitor to 
carry the rest of your things out.” 

“T’ve put some of my things away, but 
this chair,” Martha Gray paused and 
gripped the worn arms tightly, “and my 
clock I want with me.” 

“Oh, all right, Mother,” Marie’s voice 
showed surprise, “but they make your 
room terribly crowded and rather spoil its 
looks, don’t you think? But if you want 
them—” 

“Yes, dear,” Martha Gray’s voice 
sounded old and very tired, “I want them 
—if you don’t mind. I’ll keep them here.” 

After Marie had gone she remained sit- 
ting in the old chair. In spite of herself 
she persisted in closing her eyes—to see 
those things that she had just put away 
and those others which she had left behind 
her. When her eyes were open she tried 
hard not to resent the dainty patrician 
furniture. She sat thus for some time, her 
thoughts, as is the way with the old, going 
so easily back to the past. But this, she 
finally told herself, was no way to do. She 
must look ahead, not back. Then she 
thought of the children—how she would 
enjoy them and work for them. She would 
have her hands full. That would be fine. 

But after she had lived for a while in 
her new home she found that her hands 
always remained empty. There seemed 
to be nothing that she could do. Small 
John never wore patched clothes. When 
they showed signs of wear they were given 
away and new ones bought. When a ball 
ripped he got another. He seemed to be 
a different sort of small boy than any she 
had ever known, and so it was with the 
girl. They were a perfectly fitting part 
of this perfectly dena household. 

One afternoon she went into the kit- 
chen. John’s wife had gone out and the 
cook was away. She told the children 
that she would make them some little 
tarts; tarts like those she used to make 
for their father. She had described these 
delicacies to them before. She listened 
happily to their comments as they fol- 
lowed her, enthusiastic over this new 
departure. 

But Martha Gray had never cooked on 
a gas stove and the tarts were burned. 
She laughed at the mishap and started to 
make some more. After they were done 
and before she had time to put the kitchen 
in order again the Chinese cook came 
back. The dinner was late because the 
cook, before starting it, went to Marie 


with notice that he was going to leave 
It took some time to placate him. 

“Mother,” said Marie that evening, 
“the tarts were very nice, but Sing won't 
allow even me to fuss in his kitchen, and 
he’ll leave if you go in there again.” 

She was very kind as she explained this 
and she told her that if there were any- 
thing she wanted she had only to let them 
know. The next night little tarts were 
served for dinner, quite perfect little tarts 
which the cook ha ake. 

So it was with everything. Mrs. Gray 
tried to wait on the children, but it was 
a part of their training that they wait on 
themselves. She wanted to sew for them; 
their clothes were bought ready made. 


oO morning she began sweeping her 

room. John’s wife smilingly took the 
broom from her. “Mother,” she said, 
“you must not do that, you will tire your- 
self. The maid is here for that sort of 
work.” 

“It seems as if there were nothing for 
me to do,” Martha Gray told John when 
he came home one evening. “If I could 
only find some work I’d be so glad.” 

“But Mother,” said John, “don’t you 
see it isn’t necessary for you to do any 
work? You just enjoy yourself; that’s 
all I want you to do. You’ve worked 
long enough.” 

hen he put some money into her hand 
and told her to go out and spend it. John 
+ her money very often. It seemed ¢o 
e the only way he had of showing her 
that he knew she was not quite happy. 
She always.protested; for there was noth- 
ing for her to do with it. But he insisted, 
so she fell into the habit of storing it in a 
corner of her work-box. 

Once the children took her to a matinee. 
The play was ““The Old Homestead.” She 
sat crying softly through the whole per- 
formance. “Grandma,” said small John, 
“don’t cry. You know it isn’t true. It’s 
only a play.” 

“TI know, dear,” she answered, “but it 
seems true to me. It’s just the way things 
are back where I came from.” 

Summer came and the family prepared 
to leave the city. They had a cottage in 
a hill village about fifty miles away. Mari 
would have preferred a more fashionabk 
place this year; but John was able to 
leave his business only for week-end trips, 
and they thought that Grandmother 
would enjoy this less pretentious spot. 
So one day they went up there. 

Martha Gray did enjoy it. There were 
plenty of growing things here; there was 
space to walk and breathe in. From the 
window she could see the golden hills, and 
all round the cottage there were trees of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Ridin’ and Thinkin’ 
By Jack Burroughs 


Decoration by Will James 


Home in the dark when the moon is a-hidin’, 
Ridin’ and thinkin’; thinkin’ and ridin’. 
Thinkin’ a heap o’ the things I could never 
Tell to a soul if I tried to forever; 

Thinkin’ a heap o’ the how and the why 


O’ the prairie, the sagebrush, the hills and the sky. 


Home in the dark when the stars are a-winkin’— 
Ridin’ and thinkin’. 


Watchin’ the river bed narrow and widen, 

Ridin’ and thinkin’; thinkin’ and ridin’. 

Watchin’ the starlight that silvers the stream; 
Countin’ the ripples that glitter and gleam; 
Glimpsin’ the trail of a meteor’s fall; 

Wonderin’ who could o’ thought of it all. 

Home in the dark when the stars are a-blinkin’— 
Ridin’ and thinkin’. 


Dreamin’ and wonderin’—never decidin’, 

Ridin’ and thinkin’; thinkin’ and ridin’. 

Sensin’ the soul o’ the prairie at night— 
Somethin’ that’s stranger than sound or than sight. 
Wonderin’ if, after all, I am just 

Like the stars and the grass and the alkali dust. 
Home in the dark when the moon is a-sinkin’— 


Ridin’ and thinkin’. 
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What Happened in the Other Acts 


EE you have been able only to drop in for 
the last act of this domestic drama, you 
cught to be told that when the play began 
the Farriers were living very happily to- 
gether. Jack went off to his cabin on the 
marsh for his regular week-end hunting. 
Marion, his wife, happening that way on 
her return from a trip, stepped off the 
train at the marsh station to give him a 
surprise. She got the surprise instead, for 
through the window she saw Jack getting 
supper very cosily with her friend, Mrs. 
Mackley. Mrs. Farrier slipped away 
without disturbing them but when her 
husband came home she outlined to him 
an amazing plan. Their house was se- 
cretly to be cut in two, in effect. Marion 
would live upstairs and Jack and his 
affinity must go to housekeeping down- 
stairs; as far as the world could see, Mrs. 
Mackley would merely be visiting her 
friend Mrs. Farrier. ‘The wife would not 
hear of a divorce and the repentant hus- 
band loathed the ingenious punishment. 
But Marion insisted upon the intolerable 
situation until finally Della dropped a 
discreet hint that Mrs. Farrier was Bae 
her mind. 


ACT III 


The Garden Whose Walls Were 
Down 
ARION was a very capable wo- 
man. The life she had led had 
never demanded of her in any 
line half the efficiency of which 
she was capable. Thought and under- 
standing, in the main, had lain fallow. 
But now, sitting at nights, often without 
a light, looking out over the harbor to the 
sea beyond, Marion did some hard think- 
ing. Something was very wrong some- 
where. She could not yet tell exactly 
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where, although just outside the shaping 
power of her consciousness a big idea 
was standing. She had been valuing, de- 
pending on, the scenery of life more than 
life itself. The scenery had become dis- 
arranged, and her idea of life promptly 
fell to pieces. 

One afternoon in Marsh City, having 
had her piano lesson, and still having some 
hours to kill before train time, Marion 
went into the courthouse. Under other 
conditions it was something she would 
never in the world have done. There was 
being heard just then a divorce case in 
which Marsh City was vastly interested. 
It concerned the son of the city’s wealth- 
iest man—the owner of the big pulp and 
paper mills. The girl, a pretty, empty- 
headed creature, egged on oe greedy rela- 
tives and ill-advising friends, had brought 
suit, which the husband was hotly con- 
testing, as apparently he had every right 
to do. Marion, for once in her life mor- 
bidly interested in such things, went in to 
see what a divorce court looked and 
sounded like. 

So interested did she become in the 
pages of mistaken human life thus turned 
back for her and all the other hearers, that 
she actually went back up to Marsh City 
the next, and yet the next, day to follow 
the case. Out of all she heard and saw, 
one thing came to stand out very sharply 
before her. That was the extraordinary 
sense of encompassing keenness, the un- 
erring precision, of the mind of the judge 
presiding. Not disposed to notice him 
very much at first, as he sat and listened 
mostly with his eyes on the desk before 
him, she presently noticed that when any 
point of dispute arose a few words from 
him settled it. There was no disputing 
his absolute memory of all that had tran- 
spired, his instant grasp of the point at 
issue. Marion studied the judge more 


than the case. A pale, dark man of be- 
tween forty and fifty, with tired eyes and 
a whimsical, ironic curve of the brows. 
Presently, without any thought on her 
oo it seemed, a strong desire arose in 
farion to hear what this man would say 
of her case. And with the desire came 
recognition of the fact that she had really 
reached the place where she needed help 
—had to have it, or give up. So deter- 
mined did she become, the more she 
thought it over, to accomplish somehow 
her desire, that she for once forgot all 
about appearances. As the court pre- 
pared to take noon recess she approached 
the railing and intercepted one of the law- 
yers as he was about to leave. 

He looked at her expectantly. “You 
want to speak to someone?” he asked 
pleasantly enough. 

“Yes. Marion was slightly em- 
barrassed now that she was committed to 
the venture. “I was wondering—does 
Judge Say re—has he an office? Does he 
practise law now?” 

“No—not during his incumbency,” ex- 
plained the lawyer, looking her over with 
polite but still evident curiosity. 

“Oh. Then—there is no way one could 
get to speak to him—to—to ask—?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, smiling, “it is 
quite possible to approach the court. If 
it’s judicial business—” 

“It is—in a way. But personal,” 
Marion explained. “But—never mind. 
Thank you.” She sighed slightly and in- 
voluntarily. “I should have liked his ad- 
vice, though, more than anyone else’s in 
the world. He seems so clever and so 
wise.’ 

“Well, now, that’s a pretty big bouquet,” 
the lawyer laughed. He was a pleasant 
man arion had carefully chosen the 
better mannered of the two lawyers con- 
ducting the case. “I’ve a good notion to 
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pass that on to him. Tell you what. You 
wait here a minute.” 

He turned away, and went to the door 
of the judge’s chambers, directly back of 
the judge’s desk. He knocked, and evi- 
dently receiving permission, entered. In 
about five minutes he came out again, and 
came smiling up to Marion. 

“Te’s allright. Judge Sayre will see you 
in his chambers after adjournment this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, thank you so much. Shall I go 
right through heré and up to that door?” 
inquired iain anxiously. “Do you 
think he’ll remember?” 

“Oh, certainly he’ll remember. He 
never forgets,’ he answered laughing. 
“Yes. Just go right up to the door, and 
knock. You’re very welcome,” he added 
in response to her thanks. 


(= sat out the session that after- 
i noon with divided attention. After 
adjournment, she waited with impatience 
the few minutes it seemed merely con- 
siderate to allow before following the 
judge to his chambers. Then, to the evi- 
dent surprise of several still busy within 
the court enclosure, she cot oat swiftly 
across and knocked at Judge Sayre’s door. 
A quiet voice bade her enter. 

\arion’s estimate of Judge Sayre as 
clever and wise was correct. He was— 
both. He was so wise that he was tired. 
With him human nature had become so 
categorized that it had ceased to divert. 
His mind was a precise calculator, and his 
heart did not enter into the process either 
for or against. Before coming to the state 
in which he now functioned, he had seen 
long service in the courts in a big eastern 
town, beginning in that great school for 
lawyers and judges, the municipal courts 
of a teeming city. Before Marion had ap- 
proached him near enough to be greeted, 
he knew, except in individual detail, just 
what the trouble was upon which she 
wanted advice. He knew well the look in 
the eyes of a woman whose house has fal- 
len about her. He smiled pleasantly 
enough as he rose and placed a chair for 
her. 

Marion seated herself with a word of 
thanks; then hastened about her business. 
She wanted to dispel any apprehension as 
to a lengthy tale of woe. 

“Judge Sayre, I’m Mrs. Farrier, of Port 
Ilford. If I’ve done an unusual thing— 
from a professional point of view—in com- 
ing here to you now, please forgive it. 
You’re the wisest man I’ve ever seen in 
the—the particular kind of wisdom I need. 
It won’t take more than three minutes to 
tell you of the predicament I’m in, and 
then, in case you are so good as to give me 
a word or two of advice, you need not 
spare my feelings.” 

Judge Sayre nodded, the faintest flicker 
of a smile about his lips. He could have 
told her that the last sentence was entirely 
unnecessary. But he didn’t. 

Marion did indeed make her recital brief. 
But it was entire—even to a working 
description of Della and her husband. 
At its close Judge Sayre looked her over 
for a brief, contemplative moment. 

‘A slightly new slant on a very ancient 
setting,” he said then, smiling. ‘How 
long have you been Mr. Farrier’s wife?” 

“Seven years.” 

“Always been happy together?” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ earnestly. 

“Similar tastes?” 
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“No—not at all. But we have always 
sympathized with each other’s hobbies, 
and respected them.” 

‘Are you a good housekeeper?” 

“Yes, I am,” without hesitation. 

“Too good, perhaps.” 

“No,” still without hesitation. “I’m 
not foolish about it. I’ve made a com- 
fortable home. I know it. My husband 
has always come home gladly, and, except 
for his hunting trips, liked to stay home.” 

“What is your hobby?” 

“Music. Though not an all-engrossing 
one, by any means.” 

“When you made the momentous dis- 
covery, did you still want to keep your 
husband, or did you want to hand him 
over to this other woman?” 

“Why, I—” Marion was taken aback 
foramoment. “I didn’t want to hand him 
over to her,” she said decidedly. 

“T see. Because of course that’s what 
you are doing. At present you're engaged 
in giving her the one and only chance she 
ever had in the world of obtaining a per- 
manent hold on your husband.” 

Marion looked startled, and her lips 
parted sharply. But she said nothing. 

“Her ways are probably, in many par- 
ticulars, not your ways—’ 

“Indeed, they are not,” Marion inter- 
jected scornfully. 

Judge Sayre smiled slightly. ‘“Conse- 
quently at present he is probably uncom- 
fortable—even disgusted. But soon he'll 
become used and accustomed to them— 
and to her. Force of association—that’s 
use and custom—is the one unfailing hold 
you have on a man, for he is essentially a 
creature of habit. In principle like a child. 
Whatever kind of jaunt he goes on during 
the day, he wants to come home at night. 
And he will—if let alone.” 

“T see.”’ Marion’s lips curled in spite of 
herself. “And his wife must sit smiling at 
home, and wait for the return.” 

“She will if she’s wise. Usually, of 
course, she doesn’t. Therein we have the 
secret of the trouble of the ages.’ 

“Please let me understand you,” said 
Marion quietly. ‘You advocate a smiling 
indifference on the wife’s part to any—to 
all—” 

“T don’t advocate anything at all, one 
way or another,” responded Judge Sayre, 
finishing the hesitating sentence. “It 
would be a waste of time. I merely tell 
you what is—and has been, and will be. 
If women—I say women, because women 
are generally prompt to let us know when 
things go wrong—if women would only 
take life as it is, and not insist on trying 
to take it as they want it, or as they think 
it ought to be, we'd have more peace. But 
they won’t.” 

“Oh, perhaps some of them do,” sub- 
mitted Marion, with the faintest trace of 
acid in her voice. “I might try.” 

“Oh, yes—some of them do. I’m not 
here to say there are no wise women,” 
allowed Judge Sayre imperturbably. 
“And when she’s wise, a woman knows 
this: that though necessary community 
laws made man monogamous, nature 
didn’t; that if she can’t be the only woman 
in his life, she can be the main one—and 
the last one. Any woman who has been 
the wife of a man for a few years, has 
borne his name with honor, made for him 
a comfortable home and made him pleas- 
antly accustomed to her ways—she has a 
hold on him no other woman can get. 
He’ll unfailingly come back to her if she 
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gives him_a chance. But usually she 
doesn’t. Discovering another woman in 
the offing, she rushes home, has: hysterics, 
gets a divorce or otherwise breaks up the 


home, and throws him willy-nilly into the. 


arms of that other.” 

“Supposing she doesn’t wish his re- 
turn?’ demanded Marion, almost indig- 
nantly. 

“Then why the fuss?” 

Marion was silent for a moment. “I 
suppose because it’s all so one sided.” 

“Not at all. Her part is greater than 
his—if she had eyes to see it. But the 
trouble with women is—and the more cul- 
tured the more pronounced this is—they 
don’t learn to live. They think they’ve 
learned at school. They’re taught a cer- 
tain conventional routine, and turned out 
into a garden with the walks all laid out 
in order and just so. Always reminds me 
of that mystic poem, 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 

Full of bells and cockle shells, 
And columbines all in a row. 


Then, when something comes up in the 
garden that they think they didn’t plant, 
or someone comes over the fence, they’re 
all upset.” 

Marion looked at him and sighed—a 
little, secret, involuntary sigh. She had 
vaguely hoped for comfort and sympathy, 
and—Yes, he was very wise. And very 
unkind. She rose. So did he. 

“You think [’m very unkind,” he re- 
marked in the tone of one merely making 
an assertion. “I’m not. I’m just stating 
the case so that you can see it. It is now 
for you to go home and consider whether 
or not you still want to keep this man. If 
so, get rid of the other woman—and forget 
her. And forget all the others that may 
come. You'll win in the end.” 

“And is my love for my husband sup- 
posed to survive all this?” inquired Ma- 
rion, unable to keep the acid quite out of 
her voice. “Or is love not supposed to 
enter into sensible living at all?” 

“Before you put that question—which 
you can answer quite as well as I—go 
home and consider what love really is,” 
he answered smiling 

Marion smiled, too—very wistfully. 
Then she rather timidly put out her hand. 
“T don’t like what you’ve told me. But I 
do thank you very much for your time and 
courtesy.” 

She hastened from the courthouse, and 
had to run for her train. During the short 
trip from Marsh City to Port Ilford, 
through all the stir and whirr of angry 
and perturbed thoughts, ran that foolish, 
mocking rhyme which the judge had 
quoted. The wheels sang it toher. “Col- 
umbines all in a row—all in a row—all in 
a row.” 


HILE Marion was wrestling with 

her uncomfortable problem and 

while Della Mackley was enjoying the 
fruits of an apparent solution of the riddle 
of how to enjoy yourself without paying 
the price, there comes into the setting a 
small and at first sight negligible factor. 
To wit, the station agent at Day’s Island. 
The little agent had a sister, a widow, 
living in Port Ilford. The wide marsh 
spaces of Day’s Island did not measure up 
at all to Mrs. Tyler’s idea of life; so that, 


after becoming a widow, she continued to - 


(Continued on page 60) 
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After fifteen failures in various business ventures, Mrs. Fae 
Campbell of Tacoma has achieved success as creator 


of aprons so fascinating that they keep 


her factory humming 


O the sunny flower gardens of 
California Mrs. Fae Campbell of 
Tacoma, Washington, maker of 
aprons, attributes her business 
success. But this success had been pre- 
ceded by no less than fifteen dismal fail- 
ures in other ventures. She was in Cali- 
fornia recovering from an injured shoul- 
der. Her physician said she must never 
dance again—and to be an aesthetic 
dancer had long been her day-dream. At 
this gloomy juncture a friend suggested : 
“Fae, you are so clever planning your 
own frocks, won’t you design a garden 
apron for me?” 
And next day she did. 


who saw it asked to have one made. 


Every woman 
Thus 
came in the first orders which now are 
multiplied many times over each day in 
the humming little factory. 

That first apron was of cretonne with 
roses of the sunny south clambering riot- 


ously through the pattern. The apron of 
today is quite different but equally fas- 
cinating, with its queer appliqued flowers 
blooming in bright splashes of color on an 
unbleached muslin foundation. They are 
made in a cheerful bungalow where sun- 
shine streams into every corner. You are 
likely to stumble over a pony on wheels 
and numberless picture-books as you enter 
the front door, for a young son plays 
somewhere about the house. Wife and 
mother long before she became a keen- 
minded business woman, Mrs. Campbell 
has brought her business into her home. 
The attic has been equipped with two 
power machines and it is there that she 
cuts and pins the aprons before they are 
distributed to the workers. In this minia- 
ture factory she inspects each finished 
garment critically before it is sent on to 
the buyer. 
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Interesting 








Once Mrs. Campbell be- 
longed to a bridge club and 
in the intervals between 
plays she learned there 
were other women besides 
herself who would tike to 
add to the family income, 
if they could do so without 
leaving home. Her bridge 
playing friends are her as- 
sistants now and a new set 
of rules—concerning the 
accuracy of needlework— 
are making this apron 
“game” as interesting as 
card hands formerly were. 
Mrs. Campbell knows to a 
part of a skein of embroid- 
ery cotton how much each 
apron costs. Her asso- 
ciates do the hand-work, 
timed to the minute; yet 
her margin of profit is so 
small, the quality she gives 
so excellent, she can 
scarcely manage to fill 
orders. 

A native of the North- 
west, reared in a conser- 
vative family circle, Mrs. 
Campbell finds no explan- 
ation for her enterprise 
other than an inner urge for some form of 
expression. She started with practically 
no capital and with no previous selling ex- 
perience, but this she has overcome, she 
says, by producing an article that sells it- 
self into favor. 

ARLINE BauGu. 
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W'! TEN young Samuel 
Lancaster Ran- 
dolph came from Tennes- 
see to California twenty- 
four years ago, looking for 
any sort of work, he was 
offered the position of 
guard at San Quentin at 
$50 per month and took it. 
He had little knowledge of 
men and the world and he 
soon found that the job 
which confronted him was 
something like that of 
Hercules when he decided 
that the Augean stables 
needed renovating, for at 
least half of the 1500 pris- 
oners were drug addicts of 
the worst description; the 
trafic in opium and other 
narcotics was a very prof- 
itable one carried on by a 
powerful ring, politically 
protected. Some of the 
prison officials knew of 
these things but were 
afraid to interfere. Not 
so Sam Randolph, how- 
ever. He took off his coat 
and sailed into the opium 
ring. For nearly two 

years he fought it almost 
single-handed. His life 


was threatened repeatedly and several 
times attempted but he went unswery- 
ingly ahead. The warden, on evidenc 
produced by Randolph, finally induc 
the state legislature to make drug smuz 
gling into penitentiaries a felony and so. 
thereafter it was completely stamped 0: 

Randolph became captain of the ya: 
a position he has held for nearly a quari 
of a century, during which time San Que: 
tin has evolved from one of the wo:s 
prisons in the country to one of the best 
in some respects the most progressive a 
humane in America. He was among t 
first to abandon the straight-jacket as 
disciplinary measure and has been a d: 
ing innovator in practical human 
among penal officials. He has never c: 
ried a pistol and has quelled several d 
perate riots among convicts by his ca’: 
incognizance of fear. On one occasiv 
when two thousand inmates had torn t 1 
dining-room to pieces in a food riot, put 
ting all of the armed guards to flight, é: 
tain Randolph sauntered in, serenely i: 
perturbable while benches and _ tables 
were being made into kindling wood, bot- 
tles and cutlery hurtling through the arr. 
Something about the man so quietly 
watching gave the rioters pause. There 
was a momentary lull in the babel of de- 
struction and Randolph spoke, pleasant! .,, 
bidding them file out by a rear entrance. 
They did so and that was the end of the 
riot. 

If a prisoner refuses the work assigned 
him, Randolph, instead of ordering him to 





Samuel Lancaster Randolph, captain of the yard at San 
Quentin prison for twenty-five years, has abolished 
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the dungeon, reasons with him, explaining 
that he must enforce the laws and that all 
must do their share. ‘“Think it over,” he 
insists. “Sit down there in the flower 

arden and figure it out for yourself.” 

‘hen he leaves the insubordinate alone 
for hour, two hours—three if neces- 
sary. Seldom does it fail to bring results. 
In thirty minutes the man has usually 
gon: to work. When Randolph began 
this sort of thing his brother officials 
laugved at him. Now they imitate his 
met.iods and so do prison officers all over 
the | /nited States. 

Only once did the drug habit gain a 
foot:old in San Quentin after Captain 
Rar dolph’s first victorious fight and that 
was while he had been displaced during a 
poli:icalupheaval. But the warden who let 
him go had to send for him and he came 
bac:. to oust narcotics for a second time. 

Captain Randolph is a quiet man, soft- 
spoken, kindly and an extraordinarily ac- 
curate judge of human character. He has 
pitted himself against some of the shrewd- 
est criminal wits in the country and out- 
matched them every time. He is known 
far and wide among the “submerged 
tenth’? as one on whom “‘you can’t put 
over a sandy” which means, in the ver- 
nacular, a bluff or subterfuge. 

Louis J. STELLMAN. 


WENTY years of uninterrupted ser- 
vice as private secretary to nine gov- 
ernors of a state is the interesting record 


made by Miss Clara Olsen 
in New Mexico. During 
those twenty years she 
witnessed many historic 
scenes in several of which 
she was not an unimpor- 
tant figure. She saw the 
transition of New Mexico 
the territory, with its rec- 
ord of reckless men and 
deeds, to New Mexico the 
law-abiding and progres- 
sive state it now is. She 
saw men take their places 
in the political firmament, 
shine for a short time and 
drop out of sight, saw 
reputations made and un- 
made. During these vary- 
ing regimes she was a lone 
spectator behind the 
scenes, on occasion the 
prompter_ behind the 
scenes, ready to hand to 
the new actors their open- 





ing lines and “business” 
in the drama of the mak- 
ing of a state. And yet 
her position was not one 
of complete isolation, for 
during her years of faith- 
ful, intelligent service she 
exercised a definite influence upon public 
affairs and always, because her character 
could not have made it otherwise, in 
the interests of efficiency and_ good 
government. 

Like all real workers, 





Twenty years of service as private secretary to nine successive 
Yet Miss Clara Olsen wonders 


why folks say she is a remarkable person 


<overnors of a state! 


Miss Olsen is averse to 
talking about her accom- 
plishments, particularly 
her service to New Mex- 
ico. However, the living 
executives under whom 
she served and whom she 
“broke in” to office are not 
so reticent, for upon Miss 
Olsen’s recent retirement 
from her old office they all 
enthusiastically joined 1 
issuing a public statement 
in the New Mexican press, 
which statement forms a 
remarkable and unprece- 
dented tribute, from all 
shades of politics and per- 
sonalities, to the character 
and service of this notable 
woman. 

Miss Olsen first entered 
upon her duties in the office 
of New Mexico’s first ter- 
ritorial governor, Miguel 
Otero, now governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone. He 
was not long in discovering 
that she possessed a pa- 
tient disposition and good 
judgment and was an ex- 
cellent listener with a fac- 
ulty for retaining informa- 
tion of value, which in- 
formation would never go 
beyond the governor's 
ofice. Governor Larra- 





famous men. 
of forty-seven years. 


John Cragwell of Seattle has shaved hundreds of America’s 


Their names are in a book, the record 
Colonel Roosevelt 


was his favorite customer 


zola, present executive of New Mexico and 
Miss Olsen’s last employer, in the public 
statement mentioned emphasized the same 


virtue when he said: “‘A quality which en- 
deared Miss Olsen to all those who were 
fortunate in having her companionship in 
office was her unswerving loyalty to the 
occupant of the executive chair.” 

It is believed that the example set by 
Miss Olsen did much to bring about the 
success of suffrage in New Mexico. 

It is related how, during a legislative 
session, a public printing bill slipped 
through the House which was so cleverly 
camouflaged that it appeared as chaste as 
snow, but which on analysis was quite the 
opposite. Governor Hagerman promptly 
vetoed it and, as per prearranged plans, it 
was gleefully passed by the House over his 
veto. But the bill stuck in the Council, 
which body consisted of only twelve mem- 
bers and who generally stood with the 
Governor. The margin was very close and 
after a morning of strenuous debate the 
Council adjourned at noon until two 
o’clock—at least that was the time the an- 
tagonists of the bill and the Governor un- 
derstood. Miss Olsen made the startling 
discovery that the Council was to meet at 
I instead of at 2, and that the minutes 
would read that adjournment had been 

taken to that hour. With only the pros 
present and the antis absent the obnox- 
ious bill could be passed in a jiffy over the 
Governor’s veto. In that age there were 
no autos at command yet Miss Olsen man- 
aged to get word to the antis and promptly 
at 1 o'clock they walked into the Council 
chamber, to the amazement and chagrin of 
the plotters, who had been chuckling 
while they smoked their long cigars. 

Miss Olsen served as secretary to 
Governors Miguel A. Otero, Herbert J. 
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Rex Ward, Quillayute Indian, is the champion fur seal hunter of his tribe. In twelve days 
this year he made $2480, spearing seals off the Washington coast on their 
return to Alaskan waters from wintering in the tropics 


Hagerman, J. Wallace Raynolds, George 
Curry, William J. Mills, William C. 
McDonald, E. C. De Baca, Washington 
E. Lindsey and O. A. Larrazola. 

Put Le Nor. 
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BARBER who has shaved presi- 


dents, statesmen, distinguished gen- 
erals and multi-millionaires during nearly 
half a century in the work is John F. 
Cragwell of Seattle. A record of his pa- 
trons’ names has been carefully kept in a 
book and the list includes Theodore 
Roosevelt, John Wanamaker, Joseph 
Jefferson, Frederick Ward, Claus Sprec- 
kels, William McKiniey, James G. Blaine, 
William Jennings Bryan, Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, Charles M. Schwab, Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, Robert Ingersoll, Levi P. 
Morton (former vice-president), Senator 
. R. Doiliver, Joseph G. Cannon, James 
amilton Lewis, John Jacob Astor, John 
L. Sullivan, James J. Corbett, Nat Good- 
win, Guy Bates Post, Kenneth C. Beaton 
and Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt called 
Cragwell “John” and was the favorite in 
his long line of famous men. ‘“Twenty- 
eight years ago, when Roosevelt was 
chairman of the civil service commission, 
he advised me to go to Montana if I ever 
decided to settle in the West,” said Crag- 
well, recalling old experiences. ‘“‘I talked 
it over with John Wanamaker and he said 
he thought that I would make a fortune if 
I went to the Coast. John Clarkson was 
then first assistant postmaster general and 
he was going West so I came with him. 

“The only time in his life that Robert 
Ingersoll ever shaved himself was in my 
shop back in Washington, D. C., more 
than thirty years ago. James G. Blaine 
and he were bitter enemies and didn’t 
speak. They always came to me for at- 
tention. One day Mr. Blaine was in my 
chair when Mr. Ingersoll entered. Mr. In- 
gersoll didn’t wish to wait for Mr. Blaine 
to finish nor did he wish to meet him face 
to face, so he borrowed one of my razors 
and shaved himself. 


“Alexander Graham Bell was the least 
talkative of all my customers. I remem- 
ber him perfectly. He wore a full beard 
and would always wait for my chair. 
During the hundreds of times I trimmed 
his beard and cut his hair he never uttered 
a word other than ‘hair trim’ or ‘beard 
trim.’ I was always curious to know why 
he preferred my work but never found out. 
Another quiet man was William McKinley 
who seldom said more than ‘Good morn- 
ing’ and ‘Good day.’ He was always cour- 
teous and kindly in his manner, however.” 

One day while Cragwell was working in 
his shop in a Washington, D. C. hotel, he 
was called to the room of John Jacob As- 
tor. When he arrived he found the mil- 
lionaire lathering his own face. 

“Did you want me?” he asked. 

“Take a seat,” muttered Astor. “I am 
paying for your time. You needn’t be in 
a rush.” 

Astor then took out twenty-five razors, 
selected one, stropped it himself, then 
handed it to the barber, who shaved him. 

Cragwell is a native of Virginia and 
went to work when he was eleven years 
old. He arrived in Seattle thirty years 
ago and after a run of hard luck finally es- 
tablished himself in one of the finest shops 
in the Northwest in the basement of an 
office building. The entrance was on the 
side of a steep hill and the venture proved 
so disastrous that he lost thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Undaunted, he made a new 
attempt at the age of forty-nine to acquire 
another fortune. He was appointed a 
member of the Seattle Park Board a few 
years ago and was a member of the dele- 
gation which nominated the late Governor 
John H. McGraw of the state of Washing- 
ton. He now lives in a pleasant home of 
his own with his wife and daughters. He 
has made many strong friendships during 
his long experience. One was with the 
late Colonel Alden J. Blethen, a wealthy 
Seattle publisher, who bequeathed him a 
lot valued at $2500 in return for courtesies 
shown in waiting upon him. 

Cragwell has no use for barbers who 
assure bald-headed men that they have 
remedies to make hair grow. 


“T have been in the business forty-seven 
years and I have never yet'seen a prepara 
tion that will make hair grow on a bald 
head,” he says. “Once bald, always bald.” 

WarrEN EuGENE CRAN?P. 
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[NDIANS at one time may have sold 
Manhattan Island for a string of be:ds, 
but Rex Ward, champion fur seal hunter 
of the Quillayutes, who resides at the 
mouth of the eillevute river in the Cape 
Flattery district, state of Washington, is 
not that kind of an Indian. 

Manhattan Island Indians may have 
sold the site of the city of New York for 
some baubles, but Ward earns as much per 
day during the fur-seal-hunting seasor as 
does the President of the United Sta‘es, 

Twelve times this year Ward and his 
companions have gone out to sea in an 
open canoe. The three men in the boat 
up to June Ist, with two weeks of the sv-al- 
ing season remaining to them, had gath- 
ered in a total of 240 skins, worth at 
trader’s prices $31 a skin, or $7240, 
Young Ward owns the canoe and vavies 
in his choice of men to go with him. 3e- 
cause he is the surest shot with his primr 
tive sealing spear, Rex is king of Indian 
seal hunters. 

In all the world there are but sixty seal 
hunters, free to hunt the valuable animals 
in the open sea. These are the Indians of 
the Cape Flattery district. Ten years ago 
the governments of United States, Rus- 
sia, England and Japan signed a sealing 
treaty. By that treaty seal hunting privi- 
leges were withdrawn and overnight the 
many white men who braved the open sea 
and the coasts of the Pribilof Islands dis- 
appeared. The privilege of selecting and 
killing seals on their breeding grounds was 
granted the United States Government. 

Indians of the Quillayute, Ozette and 
Makah tribes alone are still permitted to 
hunt the fur seal during the time the great 
Alaskan herd makes for Alaskan waters 
after wintering in the tropics, but restric- 
tions provide that such hunting must be 
done in open canoes without motor power 
of any sort. The actual killing of the seals 
must be with the same style spear as used 
by the forefathers of the Indians. Such 
hunting takes the Indians thirty to forty 
miles out to sea. Makahs find the dis- 
tance from Neah bay to the sealing waters 
too great and they have abandoned their 
privileges. The same is true of the 
Ozettes. The Quillayutes, therefore, are 
the only seal hunters in the world. 

Because the distances to the sealing 
waters are great, Indians await proper 
hunting conditions. Two canoes this sea- 
son were blown to sea and their occupants 
forced to appeal to the crew of a coasting 
vessel for succor because the hunters did 
not regard storm signals. 

Rex Ward is more successful than his 
fellows because he never misses a chance 
to go hunting. Others visit the city dur- 
ing the sealing season to spend the money 
already earned. But even Rex, though 
he stays on duty, has been unable to hunt 
more than twelve days of the two months’ 
season to date. At the time this is written 
he has eighty skins to his credit, the 


9 uivalent of $2480—and two weeks’ more 
0 


hunting ahead of him; more than $200 
a day, all because women must have seal- 
skin coats, despite the present season’s 
price of $2500 per coat. 
Epwarp B. McLaucuuin. 
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why have 
fried food taste 


of the cooking fat? 


Crisco is sold the right way, by nef 
weight, in sanitary dust-proof contain- 
ers. Never sold in bulk. One pound 
and larger sizes, at all good dealers. 


Crisco is also made and sold in Canada. 


$. 


Which requires hotter frying 
fat, doughnuts or croquettes 
—and how should you test it? 


Learn all about easy Crisco frying in the prac- 
tical cookbook, ‘‘Recipes for Everyday,’ pre- 
pared by the famous cook, Janet McKenzie 
Hill, for users of Crisco. The founder of the 
Boston Cooking School, and editor of Amer- 
ican Cookery also gives many delicious recipes 
suitable for everyday family use. Well 
bound; illustrated in color. One copy mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
Address Department W-12, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—when Crisco fries perfectly without add- 
ing the slightest flavor of its own. 


Until you try it, you can’t imagine how 
much this delicate, tasteless frying fat 
betters fried food—how it lets you enjoy 
every shading of natural flavor in fruity 
fritters, spicy doughnuts and toothsome 
croquettes. 


It is better from the health standpoint, 
too, because it is a strictly vegetable 
product. Perfectly digestible itself, foods 
fried in it are digestible. 


It is economical, because it quickly forms 
a crisp crust on the food and does not 
soak in, and because you can use what is 
left again and again. It does not carry 
the taste of one food, even fish or onions, 
to the next thing fried. 


Use Crisco for tender, flaky pastry, 
delicious biscuits, and butterlike 
cakes. It’s always pure, white, 
fresh—gives you the utmost quality 
and richness for every cooking 
purpose. 
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The House on the Island 


ice,” she flung one arm out in an impetu- 
ous gesture, “it’s not more than five or 
six. And I’ve got to make connections 
with the Montreal express that gets to 
the Junction at midnight tonight. I—I’ve 
got to. So I’m going to walk across.” 

Tommy blinked stupidly. 

“But—but—surely your friends—” 

“T haven’t any friends with me,” she 
said quickly. “Please don’t try to 
interfere,” she urged, her words coming 
in an eager torrent. “I told you I have 
to make that train, and there’s no other 
way to get there in time.” Her chin 
tilted up the least little fraction of an 
inch higher, and the corners of her mouth 
tightened. 

“There’s no danger. And even if there 
were, I’d have to chance it. It—it’s a 
matter of business. Please just go back 
into the car and forget you know any- 
thing about it.” : 

“T’m sorry,” Tommy said, flushing, and 
boyishly dogged, “but if you think I am 
going to let a girl start off alone on any 
such fool trip as the one you’re planning, 
all I’ve got to say is you must have a 
pretty poor idea of men in 


(Continued from page 32) 


together on the edge of the bank and slid 
down to the lake below. 

“Are you coming?” he called back over 
his shoulder, not looking round at her. 
His own chin was well up, and his jaw 
eee belligerently. He didn’t approve 
of the attempt he stood committed to, 
but approve or not, no man could let a 
girl start off alone on such an expedition 
and expect ever to look his reflection 
squarely between the eyes in his morning 
shaving mirror again. 

Without answering, she slid down the 
bank after him, and stood a moment 
irresolutely on the ice near the shore. 
The color the wind had whipped into her 
cheeks faded out, and then came flaming 
back in a brilliant crimson tide. —Tommy 
noticed too that her under lip was 
quivering and that she had turned her 
head away the better to set her strong 
little teeth against it unobserved. 

“We ought to be starting if we’re going 
to get across before dark,” he said aloud 
gruffly, but his jaw relaxed. 


At all events she had pluck and deter. 
mination for twice her size, and the 
quality Tommy Wyndham revered most 
in man or woman was just that particular 
combination. 

It was at this point that he was roused 
to more vital and immediate matters, 
Something cold and wet flicked his cheek, 
and again on the tip of his nose. He 
halted with an exclamation, and stretch- 
ing out one hand studied the heavy gray 
woolen glove he wore anxiousl 


The girl’s eyes, following his with a 


startled apprehension that was quite 


formless as yet, saw a white, star-shaped 
crystal settle lightly on the back of the 
glove. She glanced up hastily and dis- 
covered the air above them full of fine 
floating particles that entirely shut off 
the leaden clouds in a swirling white mist, 
and blotted the shores on all sides from 
view. 

“It would be awfully easy to change 
our direction in this,” she said, a faint 
uneasiness in her voice. “We might be 
walking right up the middle of the lake 
this minute without knowing it. And 
that end’s quite wild, no 
houses or towns for miles and 





general. Do you really have 








miles inland.” She stumbled 





to get to the Junction?” 
“T’ve told you so several 
times already.” Her tone was 
impatient, but glancing at 
her Tommy received the 
rather unnerving impression 
that she was winking back 
her tears desperately. 
“Leok here,” he blurted 
out impulsively, as most of 
his decisiens were made in 
the end. “If it means all 
that to you, I’ll just have 
to help, of course, if the 
thing’s humanly _ possible. 
But you’d better be re 
sure you want to do it. It 
looks like snow, and neither 
of us knows the lake, or 
where, exactly, to make a 
landing. Anil ice-walking is 
just 2 le the hardest form 
of covering ground known.” 
“Oh, I couldn’t let you,” 
she gasped, but in spite of 
herself a little tremolo note of 
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The Trap 


A Story of the Silver Horde 


By Herman Howard Matteson 


All the ingredients of a fascinating serial 
are in this tale of Alaska—adventure, 
love, mystery. You will be held by the 
cumulative interest in this story of the 


silver treasure of Saranoff Bay. 


It begins next month 
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as she spoke. 

“Careful! This is what 
you call rubber ice where we 
are now,” Tommy warned. 
He slipped his fingers under 
her elbow with a firm hold. 
“Don’t be frightened. It 
won’t break threugh as long 
as we keep moving.” 

They said nething more 
for a while, and then, her 
eyes on the white smother 
ahead, she flung ever one 
shoulder with careful casual- 
ness: “It’s getting awfull 
dark. And I think it’s 
moderating. The snow feels 
wetter, somehow.” She 
turned her head to face him. 
“Isn’t there any shore to 
this ridiculous lake?” she 
demanded. “Suppose the 
snow turns to rain before 
long, and the ice—” she 
peered at him, her forehead 

uckered in several straight 
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exquisite relief ran through 
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ittle creases between her 





her voice. “I  couldn’t— 
and it’s not _ necessary. 
What’s five miles, even on ice? I’ve 
walked on ice before,” she scoffed, and 
got to her feet. 

“You’re game, anyhow,” Tommy said 
irrelevantly, his eyes noting with approval 
the lithe grace of her movements and 
the firm set of the mobile red lips. “I 
guess we'll get there sometime before 

our train does, in any case, if the snow 
holds off an hour or two longer. No 
need of going back to the car or people 
may ask _ inconvenient questions. 
Wrapped up warmly enough—sure?”’ 

“Oh, can’t let you,” she wailed 
suddenly. “A stranger—and—and be- 
sides I don’t want to be responsible for 
anyone else running a risk, if there is one. 
Please go back, please” 

“And let you go on alone? I’d like to 
see myself,” Tommy retorted indignantly 
and turning abruptly he set both heels 


She lifted her shoulders impatiently 
with a motion that seemed to give up the 
contest of wills. 

“Very well,” she said briefly, and fell 
into step beside him, striking out with a 
free boyish swing that argued accustom- 
edness to the exercise. 

With their journey actually begun, a 
new baffling constraint seemed to descend 
upon them. The next few hundred yards 
of difficult walking were covered in a 
silence that neither attempted to break. 

Glancing down once or twice Tommy 
saw that his companion was staring 
straight ahead across the lake, her face 
very serious and quiet, her lips drooping 
in discouraged fashion at the corners. 
Her head in the soft gray toque came only 
an inch or so above his shoulder as they 
walked side by side. Somehow he hadn’t 
realized before what a little thing she was. 


eyes. 

Tommy’s fingers tightened reassuringly 

“Oh, nonsense,” he said lightly, but 
she saw that he too was straining his 
eyes into the storm. 

“Look over there,” he commanded 
with an excited change of tone. “There 
where I’m pointing. There seems to be 
something dark, only I can’t make 
out— 

They quickened their pace, both pairs 
of eyes intent on the spot in the white 
snow curtain at which his finger was 
directed. Then the girl gave a little cry. 

“It’s trees,’ she said breathlessly, 


‘And see, there—down closer, nearer the 


ice—it’s the shore bank as sure as my 
name’s Sue Landen—” 

Tommy smiled suddenly. “Is that your 
name? I’ve been wondering,” he said 
frankly. ‘“Mine’s Wyndham, baptised 
Thomas. You have sharp eyes, Miss 
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Landen. That’s certainly land. Suppose 
we keep on north for a bit, and try to 
find. a good place to climb ashore? It 
looks pretty steep right here.” 

“There’s something funny,” she ob- 


jected in worried tones, after they had, 


skirted the shore for a while without find- 
ing any difference in the outline of the 
bank. ‘Don’t you see? We're going 
round, not straight up. I don’t believe 
this is the shore at all. It’s just an island. 
I remember the conductor saying. there 
were a number of islands out near the 
middle, where some people had summer 
cottages. for fishing parties. Only, of 
course, they’re all closed now—the cot- 
tages, I mean.” 

“T wonder if there’s one on this island?” 
Tommy said thoughtfully. “We’d better 
keep on going till we come to a dock and 
some steps. If there’s a house here, the 

eople must have a boat, of course, to get 
back and forth.” 

The island was evidently a small one 
and the two had almost completed the 
circuit of its shores before they found the 
steps they were in search of, proving the 
existence of a house of some sort. The 
steps led up toa short, substantial looking 
crib-dock, the whole encrusted thickly in 
a coating of ice. 

“But the-house will be closed,” Sue re- 
minded him, sitting down in a suddenly 
despondent heap on the slippery steps. 
“And finding the island doesn’t tell us 
anything about direction, for we don’t 
know what part of the lake it’s in.” It 
was so dark alread 
was merely a dim 
at it. 

“Any port in a storm like this,” he said 
in a determinedly cheerful voice. “We'll 
have to turn house-breakers, that’s all. 
There’s sure to be wood enough in the bin 
to make a fire for one night, and with day- 
light we can find our bearings. I didn’t 
want to frighten you a while back by 
agrecing with you, Miss Landen, but the 
snow is certainly turning to rain. The 
lake won’t be safe in another hour or so, 
in my opinion.” 

There was no answer, and Tommy 
heard her catch her breath unsteadily. 

“Tf it’s the only thing we can do,” she 
said, after a minute. ‘“You—you’re sure 
we couldn’t make a dash for shore before 
the ice breaks up?” 

“Tf we knew which direction the shore 
is in,” Tommy said gloomily. He put an 
awkward hand on her arm. “I’m sorry to 
have led you into this fix,” he stammered 
miserably. “But honestly, I don’t dare 
risk the ice for half an hour longer. It has 
felt pretty wobbly for the last ten minutes 
or so, and a big crack or an air-hole that 
we couldn’t see in the dark would be good- 
night for both of us, you know.” 

“Don’t talk about your having led me 
into anything,” she said in quite a differ- 
ent tone. “The shoe’s on the other foot, 
as I’m ashamed to be realizing. Now I’m 
going to hold on to your coat,” she forced 
a gay little laugh that quickened Tommy’s 
pulse with a sudden warmth of admiration 
for the pluck of it, “the snow’s so deep 
here. That must be the house just ahead 
—that big dark-looking blur against the 
pine trees.” 

A few feet farther on they stumbled 
over the piazza steps, and felt their way 
up them and along a broad snow-drifted 
veranda that evidently ran across the 
entire front of the house. Still feeling, 


that Tommy’s face 
lur when she looked 
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they found the house wall, and a row of 
tightly shuttered windows. _ These they 
tried in turn, and at the fourth trial they 
discovered one of the wooden shutters 
ajar and blowing softly with each puff of 
wind from the lake below. 

Tommy produced a pocket flashlight, 
and passed it to his companion. 

“Keep it on, please, while I work with 
the window. Feels as if the catch is loose 
and the blade of my knife may do the 
trick, given time and patience—That’s 
more like it!” 

“We're in the dining-room,” Sue an- 
nounced, a little thrill of excitement in 
her voice. She flashed the light round 
the walls and through a wide doorway on 
her left. “There seems to be a kind of 
living-room in there, so that’s the place to 
look for a fireplace. Hurry, I’m frozen!” 

“Right you are!” Tommy ejaculated 
triumphantly a moment afterward, drop- 
ping on his knees with an abrupt move- 
ment. “By jove, the wood’s laid ready 
for lighting. What a piece of luck! I sup- 
pose the owners leave things so as to make 
their coming back as convenient as possi- 
ble. There she goes! Better stand back 
a little, out of the way of sparks. Now 
the question is are there any lamps or 
candles about? They must use them out 
here in the lake.” 


THe dry wood in the fireplace had 
caught at the first. match and was 
roaring up the chimney, sending out a 
cheering warmth into the closed room, 
and lighting it with a ruddy glow that 
spread as far as the dim, distant corners. 

The. girl dropped on her knees before it, 
tearing her -gloves off and holding her 
hands out eagerly to the heat. 

“Just at this minute I can’t think of 
anything in the world except getting 
warm,” she shivered. “But [’m afraid 
that afterward I’m going to be most 
awfully hungry. Do you suppose there’s 
any kind of food in. the place?” 

Tommy was roaming curiously about 
the room, which was a big one, intent on 
discoveries. His voice came back to her 
from the other end. 

“T’ve found a box of candles in this 
table drawer,” he shouted. ‘‘You’d better 
stay where you are, Miss Landen, and see 
that these sky-rocket things that call 
themselves sparks don’t set the house on 
fire over our heads. I'll try to rustle us 
some food, and either tea or coffee.” 

About five minutes afterward she heard 
paeans of victory being chanted joyously 
in some dim regions beyond the dining- 
room, and smiled in comfortable antici- 
pation at the fire beside her. 

“Coffee!” announced Tommy, appear- 
ing in the doorway, his arms full. “Anda 
coffee pot, and a can. of. soup—label’s 
scratched.'so I can’t make out the kind, 
but we’ll have that for a surprise. They’ve 
got a queer kind of assorted store closet. 
Say, there’s something queer about this 
place, anyhow. It doesn’t look like a 
house that’s been shut up long. There’s 
too much in the larder, and there were 
burnt matches on the floor—” He broke 
off with a glance at Sue. “I guess they 
were just mighty careless about closing 
up. Probably a party of men, who 
wouldn’t be particular how things were 
left. It’s all the better for us. Here’s 
crackers and some pineapple cheese, and 
jam—strawberry, I think, but I didn’t 
stop to read.” 


He sat down on the hearth beside her 
and dumped his load on the bricks be. 
tween them. 

They made an entirely satisfving picnic 
meal, heating the soup and boiling coffee 
on the coals and keeping as close to the 
fire themselves as possible, for the chill 
in the room struck through their damp 
clothing penetratingly the moment: they 
moved far from the blaze. 

“I’m afraid you’re not going to make 

your train after all,’ Tommy said regret- 
fully, pouring himself a third cup of rather 
muddy coffee with a quite obvious pride 
in his culinary accomplishments. “ut 
the ice is sure to go out tonight, and if 
there’s a boat about we’ll be able to zet 
ashore with the first light. - If there isn’t 
we'll manage to signal help somehow, 
You—you mustn’t worry,” he ended, 
awkwardly, reddening. “I know it—it’s 
hard on you, being marooned here with 
a total stranger who’s rather a duffer at 
saying the correct thing when it’s up to 
him. But I—I’ve got several sisters at 
home in New York; I mean, you know, 
I—I’d like to sort of adopt you as anot ier 
sister till I see you safe aboard your Mon- 
treal express tomorrow.” 

With an impulsive gesture Sue stretched 
her hand across the hearth and clasped 
his offered one warmly. 

“T never had a brother,” she said, “or a 
sister, either, or, for that matter, a mother 
and father that I could remember. But 
it sounds nice, and you can consider your- 
self adopted.” 

“Let’s drink to that in another round 
of coffee,” Tommy suggested with a happy 
inspiration, waving the blackened pot 
above his head recklessly. 

“And now let’s drink to your being in 
time for your business appointment after 
all,” he added. 

Sue rested her elbow on her knee, and 
her chin on her hand, staring into the coals 
with eyes that were suddenly a little hard. 

“T dare say you’ll think me horrid and 
mercenary,” she said. “I’ve no real ob- 
jection to telling you my business—espe- 
cially as you’re temporarily adopted in 
the capacity of brother. I’m going on to 
the death-bed of the old great-aunt who 
brought me up, and taught me to expect 
the lion’s share of her money some day, 
and who is planning now to leave it all to 
somebody else. I had word from one of 
the servants who’s still fond of me, heaven 
knows why, when her mistress turned me 
off like a—like a maid you’ve caught pil- 
fering from the store closet.”’ She laughed, 
a hard, unyouthful laugh that grated oa 
Tommy’s ears. “I vowed I’d never darken 
her door again—the usual speech for the 
situation, you know. And now I’m hurry- 
ing back to do that very thing before she 
dies, hoping to rescue part of the fortune 
I told her three years ago I could do 
thankfully without. Well, three years of 
scruggling with the wolf at the door have 
taught me that you have to have money 
to live; doesn’t much matter how you get 
it—no, I don’t mean quite that, but 
almost.” She turned, and faced her lis- 
tener with a trace of defiance in her glance. 

“T’ve shocked you,” she commented. 
“Have you ever been where you didi’t 

* know where the next meal was coming 
from, or the past week’s rent? I thought 
not. I’d suggest you try it as an ¢x- 
perience.” 

“I’m sorry,” Tommy stammered, in- 
adequately. 
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Mr and Mrs Pedestrian! 
Look out for ears without~— 


WEED Tire Chains 


B® VERY CAREFUL whenever you 
cross a slippery street in front of 
oncoming motor cars. 


Pedestrians take it for granted that all drivers 
have their motor cars under perfect control and 
can make quick stops whenever necessary and 
under all circumstances. 


The speed of a vehicle moving toward you is 
very deceiving. If the driver happens to be one 
of those careless fellows who so often take chances 
without Weed Tire Chains, you are likely to 
be run down. Such a type of driver is power- 
less to stop in an emergency. He can apply 
the brakes—yes—but the car will continue its 
forward momentum or skid over into the curb— 
one never knows just where it’s going to land. 





mas American Chain Company, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


noo% 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
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When you consider that motor car accidents 
occur even on dry streets, you must appreciate how 
extreme the danger of crossing before cars oper- 
ating on wet and slippery streets without Weed 
Tire Chains. 


Suppose you slipped on the greasy pavement 
or stumbled in front of one of those chainless 
cars. In such event the chances are a hundred 
to one that the most skillful driver would not be 
able to save you. 


When ALL motor vehicle drivers “Put on 
Weed Tire Chains whenever it rains” and use 
discretion in the manipulation of clutch, brakes 
and steering wheel to assist in meeting the uncer- 
tain surface conditions, then accidents under 
such conditions will practically cease to happen. 
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A deeper pink burned in Sue’s cheeks, 
and her eyes softened again. 

“You’re a nice boy,” she said briefly. 
“And I—am not quite as bad as I’m paint- 
ing myself, I dare say. Probably I sound 
like a green-eyed, Titian-haired adven- 
turess. There’s nothing more lurid in my 
past than being a file clerk for three years 
in a wholesale hardware firm. I wasn’t 
taught to do anything that would have 
supported me in a more interesting occu- 
pation. Aunt Heléne didn’t approve of 
girls having careers, and I wanted to study 
illustrating. That’s what we broke on. [ 
thought I could go away and make money 
enough to study at night, and finally work 
up a profession, and she told me to go 
ahead and try—withou: her kind financial 
assistance. Sol did. But the art dream 
died that first year in New York. I was 
too tired at night to study anything ex- 
cept how to invent a brand new budget 
system that would include lunch every 

ay, and still buy the pair of shoes or 
gloves or whatever it was—it was always 
something—and enable one to meet the 
landlady without shivering on Friday 
night.” 

“You mean your aunt knew of all that 
and didn’t—” Tommy began hotly. 

“T don’t suppose she knew anything 
about me, not even that I was alive,” the 

irl returned, her tone dropping back to 
okie for a moment. “She’s not the 
kind that forgives easily, and we had some 
pretty hard words back and forth before I 
left. I hear she’s made a will leaving 
every cent to certain charities. Perhaps 
she believed I’d benefit indirectly through 
one of them some day.” 

“Tf you’re her only relative, you could 
break an unjust will like thai,”’ Tommy 
said very positively. “I’m a lawyer, Miss 
Landen, not much of a one as yet, but my 
firm’s as good as the best in the city. We'd 
handle the case for you like a shot. You 
could get enough to live on in comfort 
anyhow.” 

“*Let’s talk of something else,” Sue said, 
with a smile. “I’m going through with it, 
of course, but somehow I’m ashamed to 
be doing it, and the subject’s unpleasant. 
What made you say a few minutes ago 
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that there was something queer about this 
house?” 

“Did I say that?’ Tommy countered. 
“T’m liable to say queer things myself, 
most any time, you know. I only meant 
it doesn’t look like a house that’s been 
closed since last summer. Still, a camp- 
ing party would probably break up in just 
that haphazard way, leaving things about, 
and not doing much putting away. I’m 
sorry I spoke of it.” 

“Oh, I won’t worry about it,” Sue as- 
sured him cheerfully. “I just wondered. 
I’m getting awfully sleepy; let’s see if we 
can’t locate some bedrooms and blankets.” 


N the little hall outside they found 

three doors in a row, which proved upon 
investigation to lead into three little 
cubby-holes of bedrooms, furnished with 
a single pine bed each, a high dresser of 
the same wood, and a rustic chair like 
those in the living-room. All three beds 
were supplied with mattresses, and Sue 
discovered a pile of heavy gray camping 
blankets, after a short search, in a cup- 
board in one of the rooms. 

The last bedroom had a fireplace, and 
Tommy immediately set to work carry- 
ing in armfuls of wood, and started a 
brisk little blaze on the hearth while Sue 
made up two of the beds, dividing the 
blankets equally between them. 

“T wish you had a fire, too,”’ she said, 
when, the fire being fairly started, Tommy 
withdrew to the door, taking one of the 
candles with him. “TI feel like a pig—and 
really I don’t mind a cold bedroom.” 

“That’s fortunate,” he grinned back, 
“because even this fire isn’t going to make 
much impression on the atmosphere. If 
you get nervous in the night—not that 
there's anything that could happen, of 
course—but just if you do, knock on the 
wall over there and sing out. Good night, 
Miss Landen.” 

“Good night,” Sue said, keeping her 
smile bravely in evidence until the door 
had closed behind him. 

She stood where he had left her for sev- 
eral minutes, then, staring at the floor 
with absent eyes. “Suppose I had come 
alone,” she said to herself, with a little 


shiver. Her thoughts strayed farther 
afield, and she shivered again. 

“I’m afraid I’m not really as mercenary 
as I sounded,” she reflected, whimsically, 
frowning. “I hate the idea of touching 
that money, even if I get there in time, 
and she wants me to have it. Oh, you re 
beautifully fitted to take care of yourself, 
Sue Landen. Go to bed, and stop think- 
ing, this instant!” 

She was tired mentally and physica'ly 
by the day’s strain, and she had hardly 
snuggled down under the mound of griy 
blankets before her eyes closed. She slept 
heavily, without changing her position, 
for several hours, but toward morning s:ie 
began to dream. She thought she was 
back by the fire in the other room, watc 1- 
ing the coffee boil, and listening -o 
Tommy’s footsteps in the kitchen beyond, 
when she heard from somewhere under 
the floor on which she was sitting, tie 
sound of men’s voices quarreling.  [t 
went on for a while, the tones risii.g 
higher only to cease as suddenly as th: y 
had begun. And in the silence that fcl- 
lowed she found herself wide awake aid 
sitting bolt upright in bed, her heart 
pounding, and her eyes and ears straint g 
into the darkness round her. 

For several minutes she sat so, and then 
flinging off the blankets she jumped out of 
bed and groping her way to the door, 
turned the knob with careful fingers and 
stood listening. Not hearing anything 
further she ventured into the passageway’, 
and with both hands out stiffly before her, 
feeling for forgotten obstructions, crept to 
the living-room door on tip-toe and peered 


in. 

The fire, which Tommy had carefully 
relaid, ready for lighting in the morning, 
had already been lighted and was crack- 
ling gayly up the chimney exactly as it 

ad done earlier in the evening. 

For a second Sue was ready to believe 
some live coal in the ashes had ignited the 
dry kindling, but with the next glance 
she saw the candles on the mantelpiece 
were burning, and that a man’s wet over- 
coat was spread out on a chair before the 
hearth to dry. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





Hashimura Togo, W esterner 


(Continued from page 23) 


and she retaliate with neat present of 
Swedish silk necktie, price gc who would 
prophet by that transaction?” 

Everybody set making silent arithmatic. 

“Department store!’ 1 report with 
wink of my smart eye. “Pussibly fruit 
& soda business might rake something 
off also from this Christian give-away 
custom. Therefore I am quite Yultidish 
inside my prejudice.” 

“I could not see where human races 
can be elevated by making dogs out of 
flannel and selling them to infants of 
miner age,” snib Sydney Katsu, Jr. 
“Cash-on-hand are good motto which 
learn at Buddhist temple where I work. 
And how can people get full on Xmas 
spirits by reducing 1$ neckties to 2$?” 

“Can be done!” I reconnoter. “This 
Xmas teach one big Motto to all human 
races.” 


“Please to quote 7 or 8 stanzas from 
that Motto, if convenient,” require 
Arthur Kickahajama with a mean nose. 

“For instancely,” I betray, “It teach 
Peace on Earth Good Time Enjoyed by 
All.” 

“Do it require this Peace Resolution 
for every country whatever?” snagger 
Sydney with inflamed teeth. 

“Continuously everywhere all over 
Hon. World,” I say-so with enlarged 
kindness. 

“Then it are deliciously simuller to 
League of Nations,” liquidate Uncle Nichi. 

“That would be humorous anecdote 
for Lodge (Senator and Sir Oliver) to 
lecture about,” negotiate Nogi. 

“If Xmas makes League of Nations,” 
I rangle, “maybe Republican platform 


has arranged it to come only one (1) day 
per yr.” 

After those great truth I go wait on that 
fattish American lady who would not 
buy my prunes because too elderly. 

Please print following Xmas Declara- 
tion and send bill to Nogi. 


JAPANESE SONNET 


(Musical combustion of poetry which would 
be pleasant for bagpipes played while 
dancing that Japanese State Song of 
title “I Want You, California.”’) 

ae ichi! 


song. 


Nippon icht! 

Listen to the sing 

Xmas 

In California 

Are a very great date on the Almaniac 

For that peculiar jingle-jingle festivity 
which is made delightful by frost-bitten 
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What Did You Get For Christmas” 


in1909? | 


You dont know? Well, Doctor Hinkle does,and 
possibly his memory is no better than yours 
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snow-slides on top of fur-lined enjoyment 
when boys throw snow-marbles at 
slippery sleys covered with kissletoe 
erries for people: (both -sexes) to get 

married: from. 

How Zero the weather behaves! 

(Shudders.) 

And I feel like Chas Dickens 

Enjoying influenza 

When I reside in California 

On Dec 25 

And make my imagination 

Be appropriate 

To weather canditions 

Which are not there. 


Joy bells, 

‘Throw up your exstacy! 

Give me something to be: glad from! 

Sweet Hope 

Is whirling around 

In the very stumach of my soul. 

I have got myself into such a morbid 
candition of uptomism that I can 
expec anything to happen from now on. 
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Next yr. maybe I shall lease 244 acres of 
asparagus farm 

Or run a laundry trust 

In S. F., (Cal.) 

Who knows what? 


Xmas fills me with ambition to love some- 
body. 

But who? 

Great shortage of pictorial brides 

Create a vacuum. 


I know what. 

I have acquired 1% lb candy 

Which I shall conceal in paper 

And offer to Miss Holifernia Gonzales, 
Mexican lady, 

Enabled to vote for Cleveland because of 


age. 
How beautiful she are 
At times! 
Jingle, holly fruit! 
Shake down, kissletoe buds! 
I shall announce our engagement 
When it happens. 


My heart is full of pop-corn, 

Because of Xmas occasion. 

Everything o. k 

From now I shall give and take 

With hand to mouth enthusiasm 

Because 

Xmas is that kind of a time. 

I assimilate Xmas 

In the entire chunk 

Just like I assimilate everything which is 
required to make me suitable American 
citizen. 

Let us put on our dress suit, 

O my soul 

And go out to dance the lingerie step 

With Caucasian populus. 

That will fix everything. 

Mary Xmas, 

Happy January! 

In the extravaganza of my extraordinary 
joyfulness I seem to be jumping off 2 
pretey high place. 

oping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hasuimura Toco. 





The Problem of Mother 


many kinds. It was like the California 
of which she had dreamed. The sky was 
so blue; the flowers and trees so beautiful; 
the ground so soft and brown under the 
wide branches. 

All this seemed to give her new life. 
She felt as if she must do something, some 
sort of work, and she began to make a 
garden. The children helped her; it was 
new fun for them. They carried stones 
from a nearby creek to divide the beds, 
and transplanted ferns and wildflowers. 
Then she bought several little packages 
of seeds; mignonette, pansies, wall flowers, 
the blossoms that she loved. When she 
was sowing them small John, who was 
helping her, said suddenly, 

“But Grandma, who will water them 
when we go back home?” 

She stopped her work abruptly and 
looked far away. 
that. “Maybe,” she answered slowly, 
“the rains will come soon. They may 
come early, John. Maybe—” She did 
not finish, but went on sprinkling the fine 
earth over the little seeds in silence. 


HE time seemed to her to fly ‘now. 
She dreaded the day when they would 
go back to the city.. Marie was looking 
forward to thatday. Ashort visit in the 
country was enough for her. Even the 
children, who enjoyed the gardening so 
much, were beginning to talk with antici- 
pation of getting back to town, returning 
to school, to their friends and their various 
small interests. Martha Gray’s heart 
grew heavier as each day went by. It 
seemed as if she could not return—where 
she had nothing to do. There the days 
were so long; here they were too short. 
The seeds were all up now.. After all 
small John had been right—who was go- 
ing to care for them? They were like 
babies and they needed so much atten- 
tion. She felt like a criminal as she 
thought of the tender green things which 
she had made to live; which, after she had 
gone, would wither and die. She made 
up her mind to give some of them away. 


She had not thought of 
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A number of people had permanent homes 
in the small village. Among them was an 
old lady who lived alone in a tiny cottage 
across the road. 

But this old lady was always planting 
seeds for herself. Maybe she would not 
have room for any more. Judging from 
her garden she would not. There were all 
kinds of vegetables and flowers growing in 
that garden, even some fruit trees. Martha 
Gray looked across the road at these fruit 
trees. The tears came suddenly into her 
eyes; her throat tightened so that it hurt. 

The time was getting short; in a few 
days they would be moving away. She 
pressed her lips closely together, got her 
trowel, then dug up several of the tiny 
plants and put them into a paper. They 
were very choice little plants; she would 
coax the old lady to take care of them. 
She gathered them up tenderly and 
started across the road. 

She came to the gate which led into the 
garden. The smells were the same as 
those of that garden which she had left, 
back east. She put her hand on the latch 
and stood there, breathing in the odors. 
She was looking out past the pretty gar- 
den and the tiny house toward the golden 
hills. ‘Thus she stood for quite a long 
time. Finally her eyes became wide as if 
she did not even see the hills. 

At last she dropped the latch abruptly, 
turned and walked back across the road. 
She went quickly to the spot in the gar- 
den from which she had removed the little 
plants, put them back into the holes and 
carefully patted the brown earth round 
them with the trowel. She rose slowly 
from her knees and stood up straight. 

A change had come over her. T here was 
a squareness to her shoulders and a little 
determined smile about the corners of her 
mouth which had not been there before. 


I! was Sunday evening. John had come 
up from the city the night before and 
the family was going back with him on 


the morning train. Marie was happy; 
she missed the beautiful apartments where 
things went on like well-ordered ma- 
chinery. The children were joyous over 
the prospect of returning to their busy 
lives. They were talking fast about what 
they would do as soon as they got home. 
John was glad that he was going to have 
them back. Those week-end visits had 
taken too much time from his business, 
and the intervals had been lonely. Martha 
Gray was silent while the others talked so 
happily. John turned to her. 

*‘How about you, Mother?” he said. 
“Have you had enough of this doll’s 
house?” 

She did not answer at once, but rose 
from the window where she had been sit- 
ting looking out into the dusk. The 
squareness was still in her shoulders, but 
the smile had gone from the corners of her 
mouth. She went over to John, put one 
thin old hand on his shoulder and stood 
by his chair. 

“J want to ask you something, John.” 
He smiled, putting his arm round her and 
drawing her down to the arm of his chair. 
“Yes, Mother?” 

“T want you to let me have this little 
house to live in all the time.” She put up 
her hand as John started to speak. “Wait, 
I want to tell you about it so you will 
understand.” 

John’s wife was looking at her in 
startled surprise. The children had 
stopped talking and were staring at her. 

“I can’t live there in the city with you. 
I love to be with you all, but it is no place 
for me. There’s nothing for me to do. 
must do things, work and fuss round. I 
feel so old there. I don’t feel old here. 
So useless there, as if there wasn’t any 
reason for my living. And here—” 

She paused to catch her breath and to 
stop what threatened to be a sob. Marie 
spoke quickly. 

“Why, Mother,” she said, “is anything 
wrong? Is there anything we’ve done? 
If there is—” 

“Tt isn’t your fault, dear,” Martha 
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Gray went on. “It isn’t anyone’s fault. 
It’s just because—I—must—do—for— 
myself. I must. I have always done 
things; the garden and housework. You 
see,” she smiled brightly, “my strength 
isn’t gone, and I must work. I can grow 
the nicest things in this garden—vege- 
tables and berries for you when you come 
to visit me. I can do my own housework.” 

“But Mother,” Marie interrupted 
again, “you'd be afraid to live all alone 
away up here. And think what people 
would say! They’d think we weren’t 
kind to you, perhaps.” 

“T’m not as much afraid up here among 
the trees as I am in the city,” Martha 
Gray said slowly. “And what people 
would say doesn’t make any difference. 
Besides,”’ she went on quickly as one who 
clinches an argument and utters at the 
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same time their dearest wish, “I could 
have all my things. There’s room for 
them here—lots of room.” 

John had been looking very thoughtful 
for some moments. Suddenly he drew his 
mother to him. ‘‘Mother,” he said, “of 
course you shall have the little house if 
you want it.” He stroked her arm and 
kissed her softly on the cheek. 


T was a Saturday evening in the late 
spring. The first promise of summer 
had come that afternoon and now the air 
was gratefully cool; insects were droning 
outside in the grass. Martha Gray sat 


in the armchair which had been her hus- 
band’s; her hands were caressing the bare 
places where the varnish had worn away. 
On the walls about her hung the family 
pictures—the crayon portraits, the en- 


larged copy of the wedding photograph, 
the old daguerreotypes. The cedar chest 
was in a corner, beside it the little cradle. 
Between the windows, in the place of 
honor, stood the wooden clock. 
Occasionally her eyes went fondly from 
one of these things to another. Occa- 
sionally she looked through the window 
at the garden of old-fashioned flowers, and 
beyond, where a number of slender fruit 
trees were in blossom. Her face was filled 
with the calm happiness which only the 
aged seem to know. Now a smile came 
to her lips and a brighter light into her 
eyes. She glanced down the roadway. 
It was train time. The children, con.- 
ing on a week-end visit from the city, 
were due at any moment. And in the 
kitchen, among other good things, were 2 
number of freshly baked little tarts. 





A Deal in Mules 


steeples the other day, instead of the cargo 
you fetched home,” I said, and looked 
round at the children and then rode off 
without more words, planning in my mind 
to interview Nate on the road to town 
somewheres. 

A mile or so on my way I sighted a 
strange cow and in circling round her to 
see her brand I popped through a clump 
of liveoaks near the road and near run over 
Em, setting there on a rock among the 
brush, with her horse beside her, and 
smoking as calm as if she was camped for 
the week. I looked at her and she looked 
at me, but I couldn’t just think of a smart 
beginning for a conversation. 

“I’m a square woman and I generally 
aim to tend to my own business, Spike,” 
she said at last. “‘You go ‘long and tend 
to yourn.” 

So I done it, but I wasn’t happy on the 
way to town. I hate dark and fogs and 
mists, and I seemed to be getting deeper 
into them all the time. I rode slow and 
kept my chin over my shoulder most of 
the way in, looking for Nate, but he didn’t 
show up. 


HEN I tied my horse in town and 

started down street, the first human 
I met up with was Kittie Kirk, and I reck- 
oned I’d chin with her a few minutes and 
cheer myself up. Generally Kittie was 
tickled to see me and would ask me up to 
the house, but this time the way she treated 
me was like a mountain wind coming 
down from the snow line. 

“What’s the matter with you today, 
Kittie?” said I, after the air round her had 

‘got so cold that I felt like blowing on my 
fingers. “Have I got the yellow fever or 
something?” 

“You know what’s the matter, Spike,” 
she said, looking up at me with her eyes 
full of hurt feelings. ‘I hate to believe it, 
and mebbe I don’t, but it’s up to you to 
square yourself. And I mustn’t stand here 
talking to you.” 

I gazed after her for a minute, like a calf 
that has lost its mother, and then wan- 
dered on down the street, wading deeper 
and deeper into the fog, ontil I met Tuck 
Williams. He looked this way and that 
and then took me by the arm and drawed 
me into a hosecart house. 
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“Spike,” he half whispered, “I never 
done less than my duty as a deputy 
sheriff before, but you’re my old friend 
and I’ll slip you a warning.” 

“A what!” stuttered I. 

“You know what,” he come _ back. 
“Mrs. Alamo Stidder was in the sheriff’s 
office yesterday. The sheriff’s wife is a 
W. C.-T. Uer, and the old man is just as 
much her deputy as I’m his. That’s all, 
but a word to the wise is worth two in a 
bush. Clean up that ranch, man! I 
mustn’t be seen talking to you.” 

“Tuck,” I wailed, grabbing him by the 
coat and holding him, “if you’re a friend 
of mine I want you to fetch the whole reg- 
ular army out to that ranch and put the 
place through a sieve, and do it now! I 
want to be investigated, prized up and 
shook down, took to pieces and put to- 
gether again. I want my heart to be on- 
rolled and pasted on all the billboards in 
town, for it’s innocent, Tuck; it’s inno- 
cent!” 

“Why don’t you prove it, then?” said 
Tuck. 

“T can’t,” said I, “because I’m a lone, 
defenseless man and I aint got no woman 
to fight for me. Them two trusting wives 
out there everlastingly rip my reputation 
to pieces and then use the pieces to patch 
up their no-account husbands and keep 
them respectable. I’m as much a victim of 
matrimony as Brigham Young ever was. 
Arrest me now, take me to the J. P. and 
summons them two wedded pairs and the 
rest of the population. I want to be drug 
out in the open and exposed.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m a deputy and it 
aint my business to try cases. Let the 
law take its course. But I got to obey 
orders, friends or no friends, and you”— 
he laid his hand on my shoulder for a’sec- 
ond—*‘you look out for yourself, Spike. 
Duty’s duty.” 

He slipped away from me, and so did 
two or three other men that I tried to talk 
to in the next block. I was ghastly lone- 
some. It done me good at last when a 
slack-jawed person that used to hang 
round the saloons in the old days come up 
and shook hands with me. wouldn’t 


have looked down to keep from steppin: 
on him generally, but now the world was 
so cold that I was ready to snuggle up to 2 


og. 

“Spike,” he whispered, with a sort of 1 
hungry grin on his face, “we always been 
good friends. I’m a good friend of yours 
and I’mas safe asa grave. I heard there’s 
a damp spot out on your ranch and, Spike, 
I’m dying of thirst, honest I am—” 

“Get out of my sight, you barfly!” 
roared. 

I kicked at him, missed him, and had 
run him half a block down the middle of 
Main Street before I thought of appear- 
ances. Then I put for my horse and got 
out of town. 


THOUGHT of all the sins of my youth, 

and how easy [had got away with them, 
and squirmed round in my saddle to think 
how now I was being ruined and disgraced 
in perfectly sober and lonesome innocence. 
Al and Nate were supposed to be my on- 
happy victims, and they were getting all 
the fun and worlds of public sympathy to 
boot. I watched the miles of yellow road 
winding over the range toward the moun- 
tains for a sight of Nate, aiming to make a 
sure enough victim of him if I caught him 
alone, but, as generally happened, he 
wasn’t on hand when he was wanted. Peo- 
ple passed me in cars and rigs, and if they 
were folks that knowed me they looked at 
me in a queer way and I could hear them 
laugh after they passed. It made me feel 
as if I was riding along the public road 
with most of my clothes missing and fin- 
ally, five or six miles out, I couldn’t stand 
it no longer and swung off on a trail 
through the hills that would bring me to 
the ranch in a sideways direction. 

The trail took me round the foot of the 
hill above the Bar O windmill and some- 
thing made me look over there. I looked 
again, pulled up, stood in my stirrups and, 
it seemed, throwed my ears forward like a 
horse. Then I turned off of the trail and 
rode straight to the mill at a lope. When 
I got there I found four people beside the 
Steel tank. Al and Nate were setting on 
the ground and they looked up at me with 
sad, heavy eyes. Mrs. Stidder was stand- 
ing near, and another woman had her head 
and shoulders in under the tank, but by 
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the rest of her, and especially her feet, I 
recognized Em. Not one of them said a 
word to me and they were all so solemn [ 
felt like taking off my hat, as if it was a 
funeral. Ina minute | found out that was 
what it was. 

Em scrooched herself back from under 
the tank ontil she could hand out a gallon 
canteen. Mrs. Stidder took the canteen, 
oncorked it and begun pouring something 
out on the ground that looked like water 
but smelled powerful like something else. 

“White mule!” groaned Al, watching 
the stuff sink into the sand. 

Em passed out another one of them 
gallon canteens and Mrs. Stidder poured 
out every drop of it while the two 
mourners looked on and sniffed, either 
with grief or just to, catch all they could 
of the sweet smell in the air. Then Em 
rolled out a cute little keg. Mrs. Stidder 
took a sizeable rock in both hands and 
staved in the head of it, and the sweet 
smell in the air got thicker. 

“Mescal!’’ whimpered Nate. 

Three more kegs rolled out and Mrs. 
Stidder smashed them all. Nate hid his 
head in his arms, but Al watched, with a 
desperate look on his face, while Em 
crawled farther under the tank. Pretty 
soon we heard a clink of glass that made 
Al wince as if it was a shot from ambush, 
and Em rolled back a bottle with a pretty 
label and a tinfoil seal. Mrs. Stidder 
raised the bottle above her head and aimed 
it at a rock, and then Al jumped up and 
grabbed her arm. 
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“Honey,” he begged, “Oh, honey, don’t! 
Twenty year old— ise in bi Reety 
dollars a quart—the last in the world! 
Please don’t, honey! It’s wicked, in a 
country as full of snakes as this is.” 

She turned round and looked at him 
with a look so strong that it backed him 
up three feet. 

“You set down and keep still, Alamo 
Stidder,” she said. “I aint as muck afraid 
of the snakes in the country as I am of the 
ones in the bottle.” 

And she crashed the bottle down on 
the rock, and sweet yellow rain and splint- 
ered glass showered round. There were 
nine of them pretty bottles and every one 
of them crashed and showered; and, in 
spite of my years on the water wagon, 
felt some sympathy for the mourners. 
Then Em crawfished out from under the 
tank and pushed the hair out of her eyes 
and announced: ‘“That’s all, I reckon.” 

“Tt’s more than enough,” said Mrs. 
Stidder, “enough to have ruined these 
foolish men, if you hadn’t proposed that 
we lay for them and follow them today. 
Now, Alamo Stidder, tell us the truth 
about how all this happened, and then 
we'll forget it forever.” 


At stared at the wet spot on the ground 
like a man looking into a open grave, 
and spoke in a slow, absent-minded way. 

“Not much to tell,” he said. “Last 
week we met up with a prospector on the 
mountain. I know prospectors and their 
burros, and I seen there was something 


scaly about this one as soon as I looked at 
him. I talked at him ontil I knowed he 
was a low-down, lawbreaking bootlegger, 
and didn’t have no gun with him, and then 
we just naturally run him off. We drove 
his burro down here, cached the stuff 
under the tank and then turned the burro 
loose. That’s all.” 

“Wait a minute,” said J. ‘What did I 
have to do with this devilment?” 

“You didn’t have nothing whatever to 
do with it,” he said in the same dead, care- 
less way. “Nate and me loaded that off 
onto you for a joke.” 

“All tight, Al. That settles our ac- 
count,” said I. “You hear him, Mrs. 
Stidder?”’ 

“Yes; I’m glad, I’m sure,” she said in a 
way that showed most onmistakably th:t 
she wasn’t. “I think it’s time for us all io 
be going home now.” 

They ontied their horses and we ail 
drifted over the hill without talking. Al 
and his wife branched off on their way 
home, him with his chin on his chest and 
her with hers in the air. 

“Spike,” said Em as we rode on, “Mis’ 
Stidder didn’t do the fair thing by ye, but 
I’m a square woman and I will. Nate, 
here, is all the man I got and I stand by 
him, but I own up he’s a poor stick and we 
both done you wrong about this here 
licker. I ’pologize. Will you shake?” 

Good old Em! If the rest of her had 
only been built to match her heart she 
could pull down a million a month in the 
movies. 





The House of Punishment 


Which arrange- 


live on at Port Ilford. 
low- 


ment also suited brother exactly. 
ever, in return for filling her needs in the 
way of potatoes, eggs to put down for win- 
ter, and so forth, Mrs. Tyler journeyed up 
to her brother’s cabin at stated interv als 
and, as she put it, “dug him out.” This 
process referred to the enlarging of that 
small space in the middle of the cz bin not 
occupied by things, the little agent’s avail- 
able area for living purposes. As brother 
objected to the digging operation, and did 
not encourage it overmuch, it came to be 
accepted between them that once every 
two or three months was sufficiently fre- 
quent for all practical purposes. 

As has once been said, the little agent 
had the full average amount of curiosity. 
He saw that Farrier came as usual for his 
week-end hunting, and did not fail to note 
the changed expression and demeanor of 
the hunter. He also noted the fact that 
after that fateful night the pretty and 
sprightly lady from Marsh City alighted 
no more from the one-ten at Day’s Island. 
Wherefore the agent deduced the fact that 
though the wife in the case might have 
been quiet, she had certainly acted. And 
what she had done had evidently been, as 
the agent told himself, “good and plenty;” 
and he wondered and speculated often 
during the weeks that followed that very 
interesting episode. 

Therefore, it occurred to him when sis- 
ter next journeyed up on the excavation 
business to sound her carefully on the 
matter. So, over the lunch of pie and 
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doughnuts which Mrs. Tyler always 
brought with her to soften disciplinary 
measures, he-began what he imagined was 
going to be a clever and diplomatic course 
of questioning. He casually inquired 
whether Mrs. Tyler knew the Farriers of 
her city. Mrs. Tyler did. Her next door 
neighbor, Mrs. Peterson, did their wash- 
ing. 

“Doesn’t do it at the house any more. 
She fetches it home,” explained Mrs. Ty- 
ler. “Mrs. Farrier’s sick. They do say 
she’s losing her mind. Don’t know if 
that’s soor not. Mrs. Peterson can’t tell. 
She never sees her nowadays. That lady 
that’s living with them, Mrs. Mackley, 
always comes to the door.” 

“Mrs. Mackley—” repeated the agent, 
his mouth held open for the piece of pie al- 
ready started on its way to that destination. 

“Yes. From Marsh City. Used to live 
at Port Ilford, though. Used to be wife of 
the Navigation Company’s agent. Why?” 
she asked, suddenly taking note of her 
brother’s expression. 

Brother put the piece of pie in the wait- 
ing mouth, and tried to look perfectly 
natural and casual. But failed, of course. 
He was too thoroughly amazed. Besides, 
he had to know more. 

“How long has she—Mrs. Mackley— 
been living there?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Going on three 
months or so, I guess. Why?” This last 
in more determined tone. 


wife in favor of a hated rival. 


Brother reflected a moment. Knowing 
sister, he knew he had betrayed himself 
too far now for any hopes of escape. Be- 
sides he was bursting with curiosity. 
Sternly binding sister to secrecy—or so he 
imagined—he told in detail the events of 
that night in the fall. 

Mrs. Tyler was spellbound. In fact, so 
intensely wrapped up in the subject did 
both become that brother had to make a 
grand rush for the one-ten, leaving Mrs. 
Tyler in a perfect delirium of excitement. 
It is safe to say that the cabin excavations 
this time were not more than one-half 
their usual depth. Nevertheless Mrs. Ty- 
ler stepped down from the six o'clock 
train at Port Ilford with the happy ex- 
pression of a woman who is bearing great 
treasure. 

She stopped in at Mrs. Peterson’s, and 
told that lady to follow her at once to her 
home. Mrs. Peterson was still busy with 
the supper dishes, but out of deference to 
something cryptically important in Mrs. 
Tyler’s manner, she promptly obeyed. 
And then the Tyler kitchen fairly 
hummed. Every kind of conspiracy was 
breathlessly outlined, from a slow poison 
that was affecting Marion’s mind to a tor- 
ture room upstairs, where she was being 
forced by inches to resign her position as 
Something 
must be done, the breathless conference 
agreed. It was decided that Mrs. Peter- 
son, who did cleaning for Mrs. Lipcomb, 
Mrs. Farrier’s close friend, should tak: 
Mrs. Lipcomb into their confidence. Mrs. 
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Peterson was only too delighted with the 
commission, and waited with difficulty for 
cleaning day to roll round. ye 
When that day arrived, not waiting for 
any delicate or auspicious leading up to 
the subject, Mrs. Peterson astonished her 
employer by cutting suddenly in on cer- 
tain instructions concerning the Lipcomb 
silver. Silver objects were nothing in Mrs. 
Peterson’s lifejust then. 
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That certainly was the time Marion had 
been up to the music club event. Then 
she recollected herself. 

“Oh, well, it’s Mrs. Farrier’s own af- 
fair,” she said shortly. “It is no one else’s 
business.” 

She glanced at the silver on the side- 
board, and went upstairs. 

Mrs. Peterson was offended, and the 


had not been to Marion’s discredit, yet 
she could not but be damaged by general 
gossip among her friends. It was no way 
to help her, to discuss her predicament. 
But something must be done. 

Mrs. Lipcomb wondered if her hus- 
band—indeed, she went so far as to sound 
hers on the subject that very evening. 

“Nothing doing!” said that gentleman 

romptly, divining at 





“How is Mrs. Far- 


rier nowadays?” she 


inquired. 

Tis. Lipcomb stared 
coldly. “Why — per- 
fectly well, no doubt.” 

“Humph. And that 
Mrs. Mackliy’s still 
there, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Lipcomb’s 
amazement visibly in- 
creased. She had never 
been in the habit of 
gossiping with her 
charwoman, and could 
not understand _ this 
sudden onslaught. 


ast the ultimate trend 
ot his wife’s somewhat 
rambling discourse on 
the duties ef friend- 
mip. “T’m not going 
to be mixed up in any- 
thing like that. And 
neither are you. You 
know what happens 
when you attempt to 
interfere between hus- 
band and wife.” 
“‘Who’s going to in- 
terfere?” said Mrs. 
Lipcomb tartly. 
“Don’t you suppose 
Marion would have 





“No doubt.” 

“Tsn’t it terrible,” 
went on Mrs. Peterson, 
either ignorant of or 
ignoring the surprise. 
“Making that poor 
Mrs. Farrier have that 
woman there, when 
she’s the one that’s 
made all the trouble 
between them.” 

In spite of herself a 
gleam of interest shot 
into Mrs. Lipcomb’s 
eyes. Ambiguous as 
the woman’s remark 
was, it hinted at a 
knowledge greater than 
her own. 

“T don’t understand 
you,” she said truth- 
fully enough. 

rs. Peterson in- 
tended that she should 
understand and at once 
launched into a full 
and extended account 
of the night on the 


Journey’s End 


By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


I who have tasted the salt sea-foam, 

I shall never be happy again on land. 
Valley or hillside may be my home, 
But ever the wayward heart shall roam 

Far to the fore of the wave-wet sand. 


Far to the fore of the headlands high, 
Marked with the uttermost tidal line; 

Out where never a gull may fly— 

Where a lone ship rides neath a lonelier sky, 
Her deck-rails moist and bitter with brine. 


Bitter the brine—but the dreams are sweet! 


asked for your help if 
she had wanted it?” de- 
manded Mr. Lipcomb. 

“Ot course not. She 
hasn’t,” conclusively. 

“Besides,” concluded 
Mr. Lipcomb, “you 
don’t even know that 
this account is true. 
Probably mest of it 
some old washer- 
woman’s fairy tale.” 

Mrs. Lipcemb  be- 
lieved instinctively in 
the truth ef the tale as 
told by Mrs. Petersen. 
Nevertheless, she was 
reminded by this re- 
mark of her husband’s 
of the slight pessibility 
that the stery might 
not be true. Or might 
only be in part. 

And so Mrs. Lip- 
comb, not altogether 
caring for the experi- 
ence but still deter- 
mined to see the matter 


Memories born of the starry dawn; 
Waves that billow and winds that beat— 
White foam rolling a long retreat— 


through to the end, 
went up to Day’s Is- 
land, and very gently 


marsh, together with 
the station agent’s tes- 
timony as to all that 


had preceded it. 

Mrs. Lipcomb was 
aghast, and could not 
entirely conceal her 
state of mind. In her 
heart she did not for 
one moment doubt 
what she heard; but 
still she would not 
appear to give full 
credence. 

“Well—it does seem 





Phosphor-gleams when the day is gone. 


Cruel the waves of the world may be— 
Strewn with wreckage of ships and of men; 
But I who have tasted the foam and the free 
Wild wide glory of sky and sea— 
I shall never be happy on land again! 





and discreetly ap- 
proached the wary 
agent. After trying to 
lead by gradual and 
diplomatic steps up to 
it, she nth a 
rumor that had appar- 
ently emanated from 
im. 

“Rumor?” said the 
little man, catching at 
the word. “Bhat 














>] meansalie, doesn’t it?” 





strange. But you can’t 
believe all you hear.” 

“All you hear!” Mrs. Peterson was en- 
raged. “Why, isn’t Mrs. Tyler the 
agent’s own sister, and he told her him- 
self. She goes up every once in a while to 
clean house for him.” 

“And when did you say it was?” in- 
quired Mrs. Lipcomb—again in spite of 
herself. 

“Last October—second week—Satur- 
day,” detailed Mrs. Peterson, glibly. 

rs. Lipcomb was silent for a moment. 


silver suffered accordingly. But she re- 
flected with some satisfaction that the 
seed was sown, and that it most certainly 
would not lie dormant. 
It did not, of course. Mrs. Lipcomb 
went upstairs, and sat down to think 
things over. She did not doubt the essen- 
tial truth of what she had heard, but in- 
stead of dispelling it had only deepened 
the mystery. One thing she felt instinc- 
tively. Although Mrs. Peterson’s recital 


‘‘Well— sometimes,” 
admitted Mrs. Lipcomb. 

The agent inwardly anathematized his 
sister’s tongue. Here was a nice fix to be 
in. He could not let it be supposed that 
she had deliberately put out a lie of such 
dangerous description as the one in 
question. 

“Well, it’s no lie,” he said sulkily. 

“You see,” went on Mrs. Lipcomb 
gently, “we, her friends—Mrs. Farrier’s, | 
mean—feel that if we can thoroughly 
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‘understand the case we can help to quietl 
‘straighten it out. And then we can all 
ee it,” with decided emphasis on the 
all. 

Thus encouraged, the agent repeated 
the history of the case substantially as 
Mrs. Tyler had given it. And having 
questioned him to her heart’s content, and 
then having impressed on the agent the 
plain business advisability of dismissing 
this particular item from his list of con- 
versational subjects, Mrs. Lipcomb took 
the next train back to Port Ilford. 

“Tt’s all true, pretty much as the sister 
told it,” she reported to her husband at 
dinner. “Now, I should think you 
might—” 

“Yes. But I won’t,” replied Mr. Lip- 
comb with an air of absolute finality. 

Whereupon, the very next day, Mrs. 
Lipcomb herself, acting on apparently 
sudden impulse, took the matter into her 
own hands. 

» She met Jack Farrier on the street a 
little before noon. She stopped in front of 
him as he lifted his hat. 

“Mr. Farrier, will—I want you to tell 
me something. I’m very anxious,” she 
said hurriedly. “Is it really true that 
Marion is in danger of losing her mind?” 

“What?” said Jack Farrier, astounded. 

His very evident amazement was proof 
that he had at least had nothing to do with 
this particular angle of the conspiracy. 
Indeed, he glared at Mrs. Lipcomb with 
such unblinking indignation that she al- 
most felt under the necessity of vindicat- 
ing herself. ° 

“Well, that—Mrs. Mackley said she 
was,” she asserted sharply. 

“You must have. misunderstood her,” 
was Farrier’s short rejoinder. 

“Hardly!” said Mrs. Lipcomb. “She 
didn’t make the announcement to one 
person alone. All the women at the 
gathering wouldn’t misunderstand — to- 
gether, would they? It has been all over 
the town for a month. She said that was 
why Marion lived upstairs, and that she 
had to be left alone.” 


ARRIER stared hard at the woman 

before him for a good part of a minute, 
and Mrs. Lipcomb returned the stare, 
partly indignant and partly curious. Then, 
hastily lifting his hat, and without a word, 
he turned and fairly strode off in the di- 
rection opposite to the one in which he 
had come. He was evidently going 
straight home, and Mrs. Lipcomb smiled 
—a smile that was triumphant even if 
slightly nervous. He certainly meant to 
do something. Any action now was better 
than no action at all. 

Farrier was still striding when he en- 
tered the front door of his home. Della, 
in her wrapper, was practising the inevit- 
able songs, but with less vigor than usual. 
Something had gone wrong somewhere. 
She could see that. She had had no phone 
calls, and no invitations to anything what- 
ever this last week. She turned and stared 
at Farrier as he abruptly entered. 

“Della, pack up and take the four 
o’clock back to Marsh City this after- 
noon,” he said curtly, without troubling 
to preface his command with any explana- 
tion. 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded Della, 
still staring. “Has she given the thing 
away?” 

“No,” the man answered shortly. “You 
have.” 
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“Me?” miore surprised than ever. “‘Why, 
of course I haven’t. How could I?” 

“By giving out that Marion is losing 
her mind. Did you suppose I’d stand any- 
thing like that?” - 

Della was not very sensitively cast, but 
even she could see that there was no ad- 
miration in the glance bent on her. She 
tossed her head, and turned back to the 
piano. 

“‘Well—so she is,”’ she declared obstin- 
ately. “Must be—or she wouldn’t act as 
she does.” 

Farrier stood and looked at her a mo- 
ment longer. Then he realized the futility 
of trying to argue with a mind whose rea- 
soning processes were warped. 

“Well,” he said then. And probably he 
had never spoken with more decision in 
his life. Certainly not to a pretty woman. 
“Pack up. I'll tell the hotel bus to call for 
you. 

Then he went straight upstairs. Ma- 
rion was busy with her harmony lesson, 
and looked up in as much amazement as 
Della had done. Jack stood a minute and 
took note—with a certain hungry appre- 
ciation that was entirely new to him—of 
the shining, prettily coiled hair, the dainty 
house dress, and the wholesome, flower- 
bedecked brightness of the room. 

“Marion, Della is going back to Marsh 
City tonight,” he said then. “I am send- 
ing her. And so,” he smiled grimly, “‘on 
me be the consequences. You must do as 
you choose now. But I won’t allow this 
arrangement to continue.” 

Marion still looked amazed, but a faint 
flicker of a smile softened her lips. And 
Jack Farrier never did know how her 
heart leapt with rejoicing to see him re- 
turn once more to something like a man’s 
estate. 

“Have you quarreled, then?’ she asked 

“No. That is—not in the way you 
mean.” 

“Well,” said Marion quietly, with her 
eyes on the notes before her. “I don’t 
want to pry into your affairs. But—if 
I’ve got to make a decision—If you can 
tell me what has happened it will help me 
to make a sensible—It will help me to 
decide.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what has happened.” 
he answered grimly. “Because, in a way, 
you helped to bring it about by making 
the arrangement you did. And I certainly 
think it will help you to make a decision. 
You can give it to us strong. We deserve 
it. It has just come to my ears that Della 
has given it out that you are losing your 
mind.” 

Marion started visibly. For a moment 
she stared blankly at him. Then, for- 
getting the hurt to her pride, she smiled. 

“Pretty clever idea,” she commended. 
“That ought to help you both consider- 
ably.” 

A wave of absolute rage passed over 
Jack Farrier’s handsome, good-natured 
face. 

“Well, it won’t,” he almost shouted. 
“Do you suppose I’m going.to have any- 
thing like that said? You're still my wife. 
Remember that.” He recollected him- 
self, and partly turned away. “Anyway, 
Della goes back on the four o’clock to- 
night. And you must do. whatever you 
choose.” 

He went down the stairs, and straight 
out of the house. He was enraged and 
miserable. And yet he somehow felt bet- 
ter than he had felt for weeks. 


‘That afternoofi he sent the hotel bus uj 

for Della; and from a distance watche 
her get out of it and safely board the 
Marsh City train. Towards six o’clock 
he went home—apprehensive but still de 
termined. 

The cheerless, untidy _ living-room 
scowled at him as he entered; and he 
walked aimlessly round the littered bed- 
room, and into the dirty kitchen with its 
unwashed dishes. ‘Then he walked back 
into the living-room and stood wondering 
what he should do. A voice was calling 
him. It was Marion at the top of the 
stairs. He went up—eagerly, in spite of 
his apprehension. 

The breakfast table was opened out in 
the little kitchen, and laid—oh, blessed 
revelation—for two. Something that 
smelt more appetising than anything he 
had known for weeks was being served on 
the table near the gasoline stove. Ma- 
rion was matter-of-fact. 

“T couldn’t do anything downstairs un- 
til it is cleaned up,” she said. “So we'll 
have to make shift up here.” 

Make shift! If Jack had been a woman 
he would probably have wept for pure joy. 
But, being a man, he sat down in appa- 
rently stolid content and ate fricasseed 
chicken with dumplings, mashed potatoes, 
and asparagus tip salad. 

Marion talked easily and amiably over 
the meal. She made an effort to do this, 
but the effort was not apparent. When 
dinner was over, she instructed Jack in 
the same matter-of-fact way. 

“You’d better make up a pretty big fire 
in the furnace, don’t you think? It’s go- 
ing to bea cold night. And bring yourself 
up an armchair out of the living-room.” 


AAJEEN Jack came up from perform- 
ing this task, Marion had straight- 
ened up her little kitchen and was drawing 
down the shades in the sitting-room. He 
put down the chair, and seated himself in 


Marion, too, seated herself. 

“Tsn’t it funny how one misses a fire- 
place,” she observed. “There are some 
new library books over there on the music 
cabinet.” 

_ “Yes,” Jack spoke absently. He leaned 
slightly forward, and looked straight at 
the woman before him. “Marion, no use 
keeping me in suspense. How about it? 
Do you think I’ve 524 punished enough? 


Are you—?” 

“Yes,” said Marion quietly. “We'll 
forget it. Oh, well,” she amended, “I 
suppose we can’t do that. But we'll act 
as if we had—and never, never mention 
it, 
Jack longed to go over and take her in 
his arms, and tell her how completely 
what she meant in his life had been re- 
vealed to him. But he could not. Not 
yet. That was still part of his punishment 
for broken faith. But his eyes told her 
something of this, and she looked at- him 
and smiled slightly. 

She was glad—oh, so glad—it was all 
over. And she still loved him. But—the 
walls of her sweet garden close were down, 
and it was open wide to the winds of life. 
Perhaps that was just as well. One had 
to grow and learn— 

* Jack stretched out his legs in his old, 
accustomed way, and looked at Marion 
with a smile half wistful, half whimsical. 

“Marion, I know more about going to 
heaven than I ever did in my life before.” 

THE END. 
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Beyond doubt this is the gift supreme, for it is rich 
and appealing, strikingly novel and at the same 
time most useful. 
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News Notes 


The U.S. Bureau of Housing estimates that 
the next three years must see the building of 
at least 5,000,000 homes in order to take care 
of the housing problem in the United States. 


Due to the domestic help problem, it is essen- 
tial that these homes be electrically equipped, 
including an adequate number of convenient 
outlets located on the wall where electric table 
appliances, vacuum cleaners, and other labor- 
saving devices are easily connected without 
disturbing the lighting arrangement. 


Norway most nearly approaches the United 
States in the use of electric household appli- 
ances because 22% of the population lives in 
electrically lighted homes. 


The longest high voltage transmission line 
in existence carries electricity from Mono 
Lake in California to the Mexican border 
—a distance of 418 miles. 


The Spanish name for a domestic iron is 
“‘plancha.”” And in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries ‘‘Planchas Hotpoint’’ are the standard 
by which all irons are judged. 


For the convenience of our customers 
we maintain the following 


SERVICE STATIONS 


Ontario, California Boston, 138 Purchase St. 
St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. Portland, 41214 Stark St. 
Seattle, Maritime Bldg. Chicago, 157 W. Lake St. 

Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade 

Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. 

New York, 140-142 Sixth Ave. 

Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 

San Francisco, !55 New Montgomery St. 
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say to the one who has rocked it some- 
thing very unpleasant to hear.” 

I laughed loudly and made an attempt 
to put up a bold front. “If anybody says 
anything unpleasant to me |’ Il say some- 
thing unpleasant right back,” I assured 


her. 

But I didn’t; for when the landlord sat 
in that chair the next day and told me 
that on account of the increased cost of 
building materials and labor and the 
scarcity of houses he would be compelled 
to raise the rent twenty-five dollars—l 
couldn’t seem to get a word out of me. 
How<ver, after he had gone I turned on 
the family. 

“You look positively pleased,” I told 
her. 

“Not pleased,” she said; “just inter- 
este to think that it should have come 
out just as I had predicted.” 


Perfectly Logical 


Now, I am known as a logical man. 
try to reason out everything. And even 
though I have been disbelieving a thing 
ifor years, I can turn round and believe 
‘jt as soon as it is proved to be true. It 
will therefore be plain that these irre- 
futable demonstrations of the validity of 
certain superstitions had the effect not 
only of making me believe in the things 
that were demonstrated to me, but of 
breaking down my mental resistance 
against superstitions of all kinds—and I 
soon ound myself believing in every 
sup) tion I heard of. And the more I 
hea the more complicated life became. 

I h: 1 to get out of the same side of the 
bed every morning and always put my 
right foot to the floor first. If by accident 
I happened to touch it with my left one | 
had to get back into bed and get up over 
again. “T had to put on my right sock 
first, and my right shde, and when I 
started out in the morning I had to be 
sure to take the first step outside the 
house with my right foot. I couldn’t 
sing before breakfast; if I did it was 
morally certain that 1 would cry before 
supper. This was annoying, as I always 
feel like singing when I first get up in the 
morning. If, perchance, I put on my vest 
or any other garment inside out, I had to 
wear it inside out all day. At breakfast I 
felt that I must eat the whole of every 
piece of toast I took, remembering that 

“af you leave the crust, you’re sure to 
‘ bust,” and I certainly didn’t want any 
such thing as that to happen to me, if, 
by merely eating the hard edges of my 
toast I could prevent it. 

If I saw a pin, and I often did, I made 
it a rule to stop and pick it up; for the 
jingle never failed to come into my mind, 

“pick it up, good luck; let it stay, evil 
day.” I was walking along the street 
with our doctor one day when I happened 
to sce a pin, and stopped 

“fuse a minute, Doctor,” I said as I 
began to pull off my glove; “T want to 
pick u» a pin. 

“Don’t do it,” he said, catching me by 
the arm. “You don’t know where that 
pin may have come from; it may be alive 
With germs,” and he quite insisted on my 
going along with him. 
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Pooh Pooh 


(Cominued from page 35) 


A short distance down the street he 
left me, and as soon.as he was gone I has- 
tened back to pick up that pin. I was 
nearly half an hour finding it, but I felt 
that the time had been well spent. 

I never gavea friend a pin, knife or other 
sharp object. If a black cat crossed my 
path I went all the way back home and 
started out again. And whenever a fire 
hydrant, or a newsboy, or a telegraph 
pole passed between myself and any other 
person with whom I happened to be 
walking, I always took steps to prevent a 
quarrel between us by saying ‘‘bread and 
butter.” I wouldn’t have opened an 
umbrella in the house for a thousand dol- 
lars; and as for breaking a mirror—there 
wasn’t enough money in the world to 
tempt me into taking a chance on that. 
But I had my limits; for one day when the 
family wanted me to carry a small onion 
round in my pocket to keep away the “flu” 


I rebelled. 


Other 


It wasn't entirely my imagination. 


people seemed to notice it 


“Nothing doing on the onion,” I said. 
“You know how I detest onions. ‘The 
smell fairly makes me sick.” 

“But wouldn’t you rather be sick from 
onion fumes than to have the flu?” she 
asked. 

“Look here,” I said; “ 
just so far and no farther. 
turn myself into an onion-bed,” 
turned and walked away. 

But I couldn’t seem to get that onion 
smell out of my mind. Wherever I went 
I could smell it. And it wasn’t entirely 
my imagination either; for other people 
seemed to notice it. They stuck up their 
noses as I passed, and if 1 sat down next 
to anyone in a street car he or she was 
certain to move in a very short time. A 
week passed and still I had not forgotten 
it. Indeed, at the end of a month I could 
smell it as plainly as when my family first 
suggested my carrying it, and I certainly 
was glad that she had not insisted on 


you can push me 
I refuse to 


and [ 


having ‘het own way. I couldn’t help 
wondering what a whole onion would have 
been like when a mere sniff at it had 
lasted me over'a month. When I said as 
much to the family one night a curious 
expression came over her face. 

“T think the danger is all over now; 
don’t you?” she said. 

“Why, yes,” I replied; 
any danger.” 

“Well, there 


“Sf there was 


was,” she returned, 
“orave danger. Just see the way your 
friends were stricken down' one after an- 
other. And I am perfectly sure that the 
only reason you didn’t catch it was be- 
cause I put that little onion in the breast 
pocket of your overcoat.” 

She went and got it—but I kept right 
on smelling that onion for at least another 
month. I suppose it was force of habit. 


A Busy Wisher 


1 had succeeded in keeping the bad 
luck away, but in spite of everything I 
did not seem to be able to capture any 
very good luck although I took all the 
precautions I was able to learn about. I 
saw the new moon over my right shoulder 
every month, at the same time jingling 
my money in my pocket. made any 
number of wishes on saying things at the 
same time with somebody else. I picked 
up every horseshoe I saw and hung it so 
as to keep the good luck in it. I wore a 
four-leaf clover in my hatband, wished 
on every eye-winker that came out, and 
had chicken for dinner much oftener than 
we could really afford so as to have the 
wishbones to wish on—and yet nothing 
had come of all this, absolutely nothing. 

About the only prospect we had in the 
world was a piece of worthless land in the 
town of Macedonia, Texas. had 1 
herited it from a distant relative and had 
been feeling for some little time that he 
had done me no kindness in leaving it to 
me. It was vacant property on the out- 
skirts of the town, rocky and untillable, 
and yet so far out of town that nobody 
wanted to build:on it or use it for. any- 

thing else. And there it stood and ate 
its head off with taxes until I was on the 
verge of letting the tax-collector have it 
—when suddenly out of the blué sky (and 
I have heard that there is a great deal of 
blue sky in Texas) came an offer of a 
thousand dollars for rt. 

A man from Texas was passing through 
the city. He called me on the telephone 
and said’he was willing to pay that much 
for the property merely as a speculation, 
but that I would have to act quickly. 
If I wished to accept his offer I was to call 
at a certain real estate office at ten o’clock 
to sign the contract and receive an initial 
payment. 

I said I would be there at ten o’clock, 
but I was so excited over the deal that I 
was there by nine-thirty. To tell the 
truth I had hung up the receiver and 
started straight for that real estate ofiice— 
so straight, indeed, that I had forgotten 
all about the cracks in the sidewalk, and 
I didn’t remember them until after I had 
been sitting for some time in the ante- 
room. 

Then it.was too late to go back and do. 
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them over again. I felt as if I would like 
to slink off somewhere and die of shame; 
for I knew that I had ruined all chances 
of good luck for the entire day. I had 
about made up my mind to slip quietly 
out of the door and go home and tell the 
family that the man from Texas had 
changed his plans, when my attention was 
attracted by a large man in a wide- 
brimmed felt hat who came in the door 
with several telegrams in his hand. He 
nodded to the young lady in the outer 
office and disappeared into one of the 
consultation rooms. 

“The Macedonia oil field is no longer 
an idle dream!” I heard him shout. 
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“The two wells came in yesterday just as 
they wired you, and two more this morn- 
ing—one of ’em a gusher! And now if'we 
can grab all the land round there before 
the news leaks out—” 

I did not stay to hear any more. It 
was exactly ten o’clock when I entered 
the front door of my own home. The 
family greeted me with a cry of disap- 
pointment. 

a a) you didn’t sell it?” 

“f ite you wouldn’t. When you 
went out of the yard you stepped right 
over the handle of the rake—” 

“Yes, and I stepped on the cracks in 





I sit alone at the window 
While people are going by. 


They pass till I wonder why 


Along to its work or play 


And often I make up stories 
Of giants or magic rings 


Or that I am here at all, 





A Child at the Window 


By Louis J. Stellman 


The rich and poor and the old and young— 
The whole wide world should be moving 


When I have to sit in a chair with wheels 
Through all of the livelong day. 


About the folks that are walking past— 
As though they were fays and kings. 
But nobody knows I’m watching 


Except my mother who works till dark 
And the lady across the hall . . . 





the walk all the way to the corner—” 

“And another thing—this is Friday the 
thirteenth.” 

“Pack up your things,” I said. “We're 
going to start for Texas tonight. They’ve 
struck oil at Macedonia and we may be 
worth a million inside of a week!’’ 

A troubled look came over her face 

“Don’t you want to be rich?” I asked, 

“Yes,” she replied slowly, “but—” 

“But what?” 

“Oh, I know what it was!” she cried 
happily. “It was that shooting-star | 
wished on night before Jast. Don’t you 
remember how I said, ‘Money, movey, 
money!’! ?? 





She gives me my broth at noontime 
And blows it to make it cool— 


For she must have all of the housework done 
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When Bobby gets home from school. 
They go to the Park together, 
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The beach or the picture shows... 
And now and then they will come at dusk 
To bring me a faded rose. 
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Santa asa 


Messenger 


Christmas is happiest when Santa brings 


Whitman 


Santa Claus knows that everybody wants good candy at 
Christmas. For seventy-nine years he has been taking them 


Whitman’s. 


A Christmas Thought! In making up your list to give 
Whitman’s, remember the people to whom they would be 
the greatest treat of all, persons who have good taste to 
appreciate the finest things, but who seldom indulge in them. 


Ask your nearest Whitman agent to show you the varied 
packages, including the Sampler, the Fussy, the Nuts Chocolate 
Covered, the Super Extra, the Pink of Perfection, the Orchid— 
each an aristocrat in its own individual way. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &@ SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whit 































S Chocolates and Confections 


’s Instant. Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Home in the West 


GONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





























Every room in this admirably arranged dwelling is an outside room. The terraces are an interesting feature, and 
although the “broken line” predominates in the exterior walls the effect of dignity is not lost 


—— 


Variety een a am F 











your home 


have each 








Bung alows foot of space 


serve a 





purpose 


IDELY varying tastes in 
architecture demand infinite 
variety in the exteriors of 

dwellings, and since the av- 
erage home-owner is of limited means, yet 
desirous of living in a house a little differ-__P/a™ of the house 
ent from his nearest neighbors’ posses- above. If a “den” 
sions, the “bungalow” of the West has be- _ is not desired, the 
come an elastic word, meaning almost any- _ corner may be used 
thing habitable of modern make, if it be —_as a guest room 
one story in height. Therefore, we see 





There is no waste 





space in the floor 








bungalows of the gingerbread class (which 
is no “class” at all, declare the admirers of 
cemented simplicity) and every other con- 
glomerate type, termed pretty by their 
perfectly satisfied occupants. Therefore, 
also, we see bungalows so plain, so lackin 
in imagination that they suggest railroal 
stations rather than homes. And, there- 
fore, we see bungalows so fascinating that 
we fall in love with them at first glance. 
It is thus that variety supplies perennial 
interest to the variety of environment al- 
ready provided by nature in the Western 
landscape. 

The three small houses shown herewith 
are typical examples of diversified tas‘es. 

A fine result in achieving dignity with 
charm is seen in the above Italian-style 
dwelling. The exterior walls are of hol! ow 
tile‘covered with cement stucco, a touch 
of color being added to the design by ‘he 
use of red tiles on the roof projection : nd 
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Westinghouse | 


CHRISTMAS _GIFTS , 





C*’WARE FOR 


You Should Visit 
the “Home Electrical” 


That women, and men too, may see for 
themselves just what it means to have a house 
equipped with al/ the Electrical Conveniences 
that have been perfected for household use, 
the ‘Home Electrical” has been opened to the 
public, in St. Francis Wood, San Francisco. 

In the perfection of its electrical equipment, 
in wiring, lighting, accessories and in the em- 
ployment of electrical conveniences, the 
“Home Electrical’ embodies the most modern 
and economical practices yet evolved. 

It is the first of eleven houses that will be 
similarly equipped, in various other cities, so 
located that they can be readily reached from 
practically any Western point. 

You should visit the ‘‘Home Electrical,” 
where you may examine Westinghouse Home 
Conveniences, see them in use. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING Co 


~ 


WESTINGHOUS 
ELrectarc 
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Green shingles, light stucco walls and paint, and a porch with red brick trim give 


pleasing color contrasts. 


red brick in the terraces. While this bun- 
galow is built on a lot having considerable 
slope, which undoubtedly assisted the 
architect in his successful attainment of 
“tying” together the house and the 
grounds, the same design would be very at- 
tractive on a level lot having a definite rise 
from the street. A study of the floor plan 
reveals the carefulness with which waste 
space has been avoided and the wisdom of 
securing as much. sunlight and ventilation 
as possible. There are six rooms, besides 
a breakfast alcove and screened porch. 
The floors are hardwood throughout, with 
the exception of tile in the bathroom. The 
interior trim is enameled. A furnace is lo- 
cated in the basement which has an out- 
side entrance. A driveway leads to the 
garage adjoining the house. Roofing is of 
composition, pitched very low, so as not 
to be noticed from the street. 

The second bungalow represents an 


The floor plan includes five rooms and bath 


earlier era in construction, but it 
is still popular. The overhang 
of eaves does not afford the 
penetration of light so ardently 
desired by modern sun-worshipers, and 
the dense foliage of plants and trees tends 
still further toward seclusion, but these 
shaded homes have a mysterious attrac- 
tion all their own to the passerby as well 
as to their satisfied owners. 

Perhaps the type of “modest” home 
most often seen in this bungalowed land 
is the one in the third illustration. With 
its hooded gable roof of green shingles, 
pergola over the driveway, large front 
porch partly shaded with a pergola, and 
red brick trim in strong contrast with 
light-colored stucco and paint, it is a bun- 
galow at which many an apartment dweller 
might look with envy. Among the good 
points of the interior arrangement are a hat 
and coat closet opening off the living-room 


By the simple addition of two high-backed stationary seats and a table, this 
kitchen corner became a breakfast nook 


Re. 
4 
eg 
me “ 
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Plan of house to the left 
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and which isa desirable feature omitted too 
often. The dining-room has four Colonial 
china closets, one in each corner, giving to 
the room a slightly octagonal appearance. 
French windows provide light and tre 
same type of windows open into the livirg- 
room. There is a stairway to the attic 
which affords ample storage space. A hvt- 
air furnace is located in a small cellar oc- 
cupying the space beneath the dining- 
room. L. F 


UU 


The Breakfast 
Alcove 


ES,” answered the housewife, in 

reference to the kitchen break- 

fast corner here illustrated, ‘it’s 

an addition, and we find it a very 
delightful one. Our kitchen was rather 
large and somewhat old-fashioned. I had 
seen a charming little breakfasting place 
in a home just completed for a friend and 
I wanted one like it. While I had never 
given the size and arrangement of my kit- 
chen much thought before, I now realized 
that space was actually being wasted— 
that by re-arranging and grouping things 
I not only would be saved many steps but 
could have my much-desired alcove. 
There was the necessary corner and it al- 
ready possessed windows to admit light 
and also afford a cheery view of the gar- 
den. A carpenter in ef Pi days made the 
two seats and table and my husband did 
the painting and enameling.” 

The kitchen breakfast alcove, some- 
times called a Pullman breakfast corner, 
is a decidedly practical feature of the home 
in which the housewife must do her own 
work. This is especially true because of 
the small amount of floor space required. 
The floor dimensions of the one here 
shown, for instance, are approximately 
five feet wide by three feet deep, The 
table is three feet long by two feet i 
width, the seats the same length as th: 
table. The seats have rather high backs 
one thus forming a sort of partition be- 
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Home Built For $500 Less 


Because he built an Aladdin Home 








this man undercut prices by one third 


“Ni y new home cost $500.00 less than local 
builders figure. Everyone who saw the house 
being built knows that it contains the best 
grade of material. It is as well built as any 
substantial, durable and handsome house in 
town. It is double floored in both stories and 
the floor and walls are lined to keep out the 
cold. I frankly do not believe that even for 
the additional $500.00 that figured in the next 
lowes: bid, it would have been possible to erect 
by any other method as fine a home as mine. 


All Material Shipped 
Complete 


When the material for my home was de- 


livered by freight it came in one complete ship-' 


ment. Not only the lumber, but the nails, 
locks, hinges, lath, plaster, window frames, 
doors, paint—everything in fact, came in one 
sealed box car. I have heard enough of the 
difficulties people encounter in getting delivery 
of this or that necessary item when they buy 
material from various sources. I bought all 
my material complete from one source and 
never had a single worry or a moment’s delay 
on account of needing some missing article. 


House Quickly Erected 


In twenty-one working days after unloading 
the material the house was finished and ready 
for occupancy. During those twenty-one days 
Ikept accurate record of every dollar expended. 
As the days went by I saw clearly I was going 
to undercut the lowest bid that had been 
offered to me before I discovered the Aladdin 
System of homebuilding. My complete saving 
amounts to at least $500.00, about one-third 
of the bill of material. 


Sent For Book of Homes 


Originally I had intended to employ an 
architect but a friend loaned me a book of plans 
from which I selected a very suitable design. 
Local builders gave me estimates of the cost 
to build a house of the design I had selected. 
Just before closing a deal an advertisement I 
saw caused me to send for a catalog of Readi- 
cut houses. The catalog came in prompt 
Tesponse to my request. I found in it a design 
a tiifle larger but substantially the same as 
the one on which I had received estimates. 
The catalog price caused me to write at once to 
the manufacturers for full particulars. 


All Material Cut-to-Fit 


I learned that the lumber for. Readi-cut 
houses is all cut-to-fit according to standard- 
ized methods. This system eliminates the 
wastage of odd pieces that ordinarily would 
occur where the sawing is done on the site of 
the building. The saving amounts to 18% of 
the lumber costs. The factory method of 
cutting the lumber by gang-saws mitre- 
machines and other labor-saving devices 
reduces carpenter costs on the job by at least 


30%. 


Practically Wholesale Price 


The Aladdin Company manufactures 
houses in enormous quantities, thus selling the 
houses direct to the homebuilder at an immense 
saving under local retail prices in which so 
many middleman profits have been included. 
I was convinced that it was safe, sure and 
economical to buy an Aladdin Readi-cut Home 
and the results have more than justified my 
faith. 


Is a Satisfied Customer 


I am satisfied with my dealings with The 
Aladdin Company. My home has attracted 
favorable comment here and it meets all my 
expectations. If I ever build again I will build 
another Aladdin Home because I know in 
advance I shall get more for my money than I 
could otherwise.” 


Homebuilders to the Nation 


This is the story of hundreds, yes, even 
thousands of other homebuilders. Aladdin 
Homes are known from Maine to California, 
from Puget Sound to the Gulf, and wherever 
they have been built they have brought 
satisfaction. No matter where you live there 
is an Aladdin Home near you. 


Wonderful Advantages 
Offered 


Aladdin Homes are sold to the individual 
buyer at prices that are equivalent to what 
would be wholesale prices in ordinary mer- 
chandise. Aladdin lumber comes direct from 
the great lumber producers, and is bought in 
tremendous quantities at a great saving in 
price. 


Aladdin’s use of standardized lengths and 
scientific cutting eliminates wastage, which in 
the old way of building amounted to 20% of 
the total cost of the lumber for which the 
homebuilder paid. 

All the material required for an Aladdin 
Home is furnished complete as specified and 
according to the plans. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 


Quick Service From Mills 


Aladdin Mills and distributing offices are 
located in the four greatest timber-producing 
areas of this country so that house material 
is shipped direct from the forest by the shortest 
possible haul making quick service. Short 
hauls mean low costs. 

Aladdin designs include arrangements and 
architecture to suit everyone. The plans are 
the result of highest talent and long experience, 
and there is a large variety to choose from. 

Aladdin is referred to as the National Home- 
building Service. It is the American way of 
saving dollars for fellow Americans, modern 
production (by original method) of a better 
product for less cost than has ever been accom- 
plished before. 


Send For 
‘62021 Aladdin Homes’’ 
Do you own a home of your own? Do you 
intend to build? Ask Aladdin for a copy of the 


book that has led others to success in home- 
building. It is called ‘‘2021 Aladdin Homes.” 


The Aladdin Company 


Portland, Oregon 
Branches and Mills 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi Wilmington, N. Car. 
Bay City, Michigan Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Write to the nearest office 
I I I a i  d 


The Aladdin Company 


Enclosed find stamps for which please send 
me the book “2021 Aladdin Homes.” 
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tween the~corner and the kitchen ‘sink. 
Net curtains at*the: half-length windows, 
which tire of the.casement kind, anda 
special little. lighting’ fixture above -the 
table complete the corner, making it very 
serviceable and comfortable. 

An alcove-of this kind may be varied 
considerably sas to size and general ar- 
rangemefit. While, as in this case, it can 
sometimes be. satisfactorily added to the 
already completed house, it is advisable to 
include it at the time of building if a 
special. plan is desired. For example, it 
may bea walled-off alcove, open to the 
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kitchen at one end;:with: “curtains” closing 
it off completely. There; are’ many possi- 
bilities in the fashioning of seats and table, 
and even in the type-of the window or 
windows: Seats should be made station- 
ary. Those of the box kind, designed with 
hinged tops, provide receptacles for all 
sorts of articles. The table, may be port- 
able, as then it can be used for other kit- 
chen purposes, as well as removed when the 
corner is to undergo a thorough cleaning. 

“T find my little kitchen breakfast corner 
a real labor saver,” supplemented the 
housewife previously quoted. “By using 








Making Your 
Own Doors 


T was, always a mystery to me why 
interior doors were made with five or 
more panels, until I came-to estimate 

house construction and then, discov- 
. ered that the manufacturing cost of sl. ab 
: doors was three or four times greater than 
that of panel doors. The saving of the 
housekeeper’s time in cleaning the slab 
doors; however, is so great that they soon 
pay for themselves, and I made up my 
mind that if we ever built a home, slab 
doors should prevail throughout. 

But it chanced that when we built, 
prices of materials had gone aviating for 
the world’s altitude record, and our money 
almost gave out before we arrived at in- 
terior finish and doors. ‘There were 
enough doors to complete our house left 
from an old cottage, but horror of hor- 
rors, they were panel doors! 

However, we found a way: we had heard 
that the material known as magnesite 
composition, commonly used for drain- 
boards, could be applied to doors so as to 
fill in the panels and make a perfectly 


Sometimes the transplanted New Englander 
brings his traditions Westward with 
him. This Colonial home is in 
Olympia, Washington 


A Colonial CG ottage 


T would-seem that the distinctively 

Colonial home here pictured had ac- 

tually been transplanted from a 

“down-east” state.on the Atlantic 
coast, yet it was built in Olympia, Wash- 
ington, and fits-into its Western environ- 
ment as harmoniously as though the for- 
ested background were rooted in soil thou- 
sands of miles distant. 


~qt for the family’ s breakfasting; the dinings, 


room requires no special straightening up p 
in the morning and is*in as good order as} 
the living-room. It also means that any! 
irregularity of breakfasting causes no con- 
fusion. I even frequently serve our; mid-j 
day meal here also, if my husband is not att 
home. Really, I wouldn’t think of doing ! 
without a corner of this kind again. It 
would be well worth the space it has taken 
and the money it cost even if I used it only 
for the children’s breakfasts, or as a din- | 
ing place for occasional servants.” 
CuarLes ALMA ByeERs 





There are not many such typica‘i 
colonial homes on the Scifi. In eve 
detail the ideal is here preserved that : 
spired the master-carpenters of a bygo 
age when they built their simple stri 
tures in the woods of the Eastern stat: 
The master-carpenter laid out his wo 
much as the “boss” carpenter does toda 
but, unlike the modern carpenter, he us 
his own initiative and genius. He » 
ambitious to excel in his vicinity and } 
aim was to put local material to the: bes 
possible uses, combining. dignity wi: 
durability. Classic columns being t 
massive for his taste; he designed th« 
along lines more attenuated than thos 
laid downin rules of ‘architecture, pi 
ducing the graceful, slender colunins no\ 
generally recognized as Colonial.‘ Wi 
dows he modified in proportion, with sev. 
eral lights divided by thin mullions. The en- 
trance door was paneled with one vertical 
bar in the center and two horizontal bars. 

To give his handiwork a setting, he 
planted sturdy trees and shrubbery which 
in time became a part of the entire scheme. 
White paint on the. house, with green 
shutters, and a white picket fence, com- 
pleted: the simple but beautiful picture 
created by the long-ago artisan, who was 
at heart an artist. His thoughts were of ’ 
the task in hand. He was not aware that 
his ideas would be perpetuated, even unto 
the Western shore line of America. 

; Ross W. Epminson. 





smooth slab door. The material comes 
in powder form, something like plaster, 
and we mixed it with a chloride solution 
to about the consistency of putty. With 
a hatchet we hacked the door panels so as 
to make them rough enough to hold the 
composition and then applied the moist 
mixture with a flat trowel. The mixture 
when of the right consistency can be 
troweled almost flat, but we found the 
best surface could be obtained by letting 
it set for half an hour or so, then dipping 
the trowel in chloride and working it 
smooth again. Sometimes the weight of 
the composition would push downward 
and cause a slight bulge at the lower edge. 
This we removed with sandpaper after the 
door was thoroughly dry. The drying 
process depended on the weather; during 
warm summer days a door would be dry 
in thirty-six hours. The composition be- 
comes harder and harder as it dries out, 
so the sooner it is worked the better. 
Coarse sandpaper did the work quickest, 
but a rub with fine paper afterwards gave 
an ideal surface for paint. Then two 
coats of flat white and enamel, and lo, our 
slab doors were complete! 
Magn ‘te composition is so inexpensive 
” 
compared to mill work that we “slabbed 


our panel doors for less than one-eighth of 
what a new slab door would have cost. 
Panel doors in our locality cost $16 each. 
We fixed our old ones for a little less than 
$2 each. Perhaps a wrecking company 
would sell old doors for $1.50 each. 

We did all the work. It is a_simple 
operation and there is nothing about .it 
that any woman couldn’t do. I used to 
finish one panel at a time, so that if the 
baby cried when I was nearly through, [ . 
could stop and attend to him without hav- 
ing a lot of composition hardening before 
I could use it. He rarely cried, however; 
seemed to enjoy seeing me slapping com- 
position on to the door—they like to see 
their mothers work, the little rascals! 

Persis BINGHAM. 
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The Western 
Holiday Dinner 


W Rsageoer the holidays are observed 
in much the same manner in the West 
and in the East, the Western housewife 
often varies her holiday menu slightly 
without wandering too far from the old 
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1 unto | . The Attractiveness of Silver Service 


ON. 














ISHES of shining silver graced the tables of our “fore- 
"I fathers as objects of attractiveness and symbols of social 








hth of ! standing. 

cost. : 

each. The good old custom has come again into its own—but with 
than renewed attractiveness, for now it is possible to have silverplated 
pany Tea and Coffee Sets, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Trays, etc., 
imple in exactly the same pattern as the Spoons, Knives and Forks. 
yut it “1847 Rogers Bros.” is the one silverplate in which this feature 
ed to of pattern harmony is distinctive. The quality of all the pieces 
reg: ; is the best, of course. Guaranteed without qualification. 

, iz L 

hav- : As a GIFT SUGGESTION, consider one or more of the 
= : many useful pieces, to be added to as opportunity offers, and as 
ait. one anniversary succeeds another. 

Oo see 





* 
s! ee Sold by leading dealers. Write for folder 
M. “Z-44,” illustrating other patterns, to the 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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‘The Family Plate for Seventy Y ears 
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PROUD of their 
leadership in style 
creation, Karpen de- 
signers yearly com 
ceive and Karpen 
craftsmen carefully 
build splendid fur- 
niture of unusual 
beauty,comfort and 
durability, 


Skilled workmen 
and modern meth- 
ods unite in making 
possible the manu- 
facture of this su- 
perlatively good 
furniture at a rea- 
sonable cost. 


~, 


Send to S. Karpen 
& Bros., Chicago 
or New York, for 
the illustrated 
book, “Distinctive 
Designs.” Karpen 
dealers everywhere 

















traditions. In the following recipes the 
best products of the West are used in 
many ways new to the holiday dinner, 
and a delicious addition to any menu. 


GoLpEN Frurr Cup—Peel 4 oranges, 
removing all white membrane. Separate 
into sections and cut in small pieces. 
Prepare a syrup by boiling % cup each 
of sugar and water for 5 minutes, add the 
juice of rt lemon and chill. Arrange 
oranges in small glasses, pour the cold 
syrup over them and garnish each with a 
red maraschino cherry. 


Ho.tipay Soup—Cook 2 cups peas in 
boiling salted water with a slice of onion 
until peas are soft and water has nearly 
all cooked away. Rub through a strainer. 
Melt 2 tablespoons fat, add 2 tablespoons 
flour, 14 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon 
sugar. When well mixed add 2 cups milk 
and the strained peas. Bring to the 
boiling point, stirring constantly, and add 
2 finely chopped pimientos. 


STUFFING FOR PouLtry—Soften 3 cups 
of stale bread crumbs with hot milk. 
Add 4 tablespoons melted butter, 1 tea- 
spoon minced onion, % cup raisins cut in 
pieces, 34 cup chopped walnut meats, 
2 teaspoons salt, }4 teaspoon sage and 4 
teaspoon black pepper. This is a delicious 
niling for turkey, chicken or duck. 





CRANBERRY SaucE—Cook 4 cups of 
| cranberries and 1 cup water until skins 
have all burst. Rub through a strainer, 
add 1 cup each of seedless raisins and 
sugar and boil slowly for 5 minutes. 
| Pour into serving dish and chill. 


CAULIFLOWER—Cook a large cauli- 

flower in boiling salted water till tender, 

| being careful to keep it whole. Drain, 

place in a serving dish and pour over it 

2 cups of white sauce in which 1 finely 

| chopped green pepper has been boiled 
for 5 minutes. 


CuristmMas SaLap—Chop 6 stalks of 
fresh mint fine, add 1% cups hot water, 
144% cup vinegar, I teaspoon salt and 3 
tablespoons sugar and slowly bring to 
the boiling point. Strain the boiling 
mixture onto 3 tablespoons of gelatine 
that have been softened with %4 cup cold 
water. Stir till gelatine dissolves and 
add 1 cup finely shredded cabbage, 14 
cup chopped celery and a little green 
vegetable coloring. Pour into individual 
molds and set aside till cold. Serve with 
red mayonnaise. 


Rep MayonnatsE—Rub 1 well-drained 
red pimiento through a fine strainer and 
add to 34 cup of stiff mayonnaise. Beat 
until well blended. 


APRICOT AND PINEAPPLE P1E—Soak 114 
cups dried apricots for several hours and 
cook until tender. Add 1 cup drained 
grated pineapple and 1 cup sugar. Bake 

| between two crusts. 


Burnt Atmonp Ic—E Cream—Add 2 
cups hot milk to 2 beaten egg yolks and 
1 cup sugar. Cook over hot water until 
thick, stirring constantly. Cool, add 1 
| teaspoon almond flavoring, the 2 stiffly 
beaten egg whites, 2 cups cream and 1 
| cup finely ground browned almonds. 
| Freeze in 3 parts ice to I part salt. 
HEsTER ConkKLIN and 
PauLINE ParTRIDGE. 











Confidence 
in the bank— 
confidence in 


the YALE lock 


Seventy-five per cent of the 
bank locks in use in America 
are YALE. 


Your banker selects the time- 
lock for his vault just as his de- 
positors select their bank—by 
name and reputation. Only he 
is even more careful. 


Bankers take no chances—they 
know the great security in YALE 
Timelocks, Combination and 
Safe Deposit Locks. They spec- 
ify YALE in their contracts, in- 
sist upon getting YALE. 


Bankers associations have offi- 
cially recommended the YALE 
Timelock Inspection Service. 


Next time you go to your bank, 
ask to be shown the YALE Time- 
lock, which for half a century has 
proven absolutely reliable. 


The same character present in 
every YALE Timelock is found 
in every other design of YALE 
Lock, in YALE Hardware, Pad- 
locks, Night Latches, Door 
Closers, Chain Blocks, Industrial 
Electric Trucks. 


Always buy by the name and be 
sure that it appears on the 
product. 


YALE Made is YALE Marked 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of the Yale Locks 


General Offices and Works: Stamford, Conn. 
New York Office: 9 East 40th Street 

Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd.: 

St. Catherines, Ont. 
Yale 
Cylinder 
Night Latch 
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Paradoxes of 


Prohibition 


(Continued from page 39) 


only not destroyed the vineyards, but 
indirectly, of course, it had given them 
a pretty strong excuse for continuance 
and expansion. And yet could ‘any- 
thing be more paradoxical, more unbe- 
lievable? Still there it was, the enormous 
sum that had been received for the 1919 
wine grape crop—over $15,000,000. 

No secret was made by the association 
as to the purposes to which the wine grapes 
were put. Its members frankly admitted 
the facts and some of them dressed them 
up as anti-Prohibition propaganda. 

“There is no use,” says the secretary 
of the grape-growers organization, “try- 
ing to hide the fact that this tremendous 
demand for our wine grapes came from 
wire drinkers in every nook and corner 
of the country—people who wanted to 
make a little wine for home consumption. 
It <:emonstrates the popularity of bever- 
ages of light alcoholic content and proves 
the advisability of amending the law to 
admit of their manufacture.” 

On the other hand the “drys,” dis- 
mayed by the wholesale evasion of the 
law as represented by the amazing 
activity of the home vintner, declare that 
it argues for drastic Federal action on the 
red-stained cellar floors where the press- 
ing bag, the auto jack and even the 
smuggled-in office letter press are twisted 
into the service of Bacchus and Belial. 

Be that as it merry may, the California 
vineyardists, from out the abysmal 
depths of their dry-dreading depression 
of the hours when everybody knew that 
the wine grape industry was going to the 
dogs, have risen to heights of prosperity 
which they never dreamed of in the days 
of the iieceen winery. Many a high- 
powered automobile and not a few trips 
to Europe were enjoyed by vineyardists 
and their wives who had given up all 
thought of such luxuries. 

All this was in 1919 remember. In 
1920 it has been the same story. In fact 
the grape-growers have displayed even 
more confidence and they would have 
been even more prosperous had there 
been cars enough to transport their crops. 
In July the growers formed an exchange, 
fixed prices at two to five times the pre- 
prohibition figures and went to the bat 
in great glee. Despite the dry weather 
this has are a fairly good grape year, 
with phenomenal profits to the grower. 
At this writing much of the crop has been 
disposed of out of hand, most of it before 
picking, and it would seem that the only 
factor militating against the grower is the 
freight car shortage. 

[n a situation bristling with paradoxes, 
the strangest paradox of all has been that 
the commonest Zinfandel and Mission 
grapes have brought the highest prices, 
many lots selling at $100 to $125 a ton, 
or nearly double the prices fixed by the 
exchange and far beyond those ever 
realized before. 

{nother paradox—two of them: Bar- 
ley and hops. For many years California 
raised more barley than any other State 
in the union and as many hops as any 

















Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. This is to urge that you 
try this method. Then let your own 
teeth show you what it means to you 
and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. The 
old methods of brushing do not end it. 
So, despite all care, tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. And nearly all teeth brushed 


in old ways are coated more or less. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


Acts in 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva to digest starch deposits 
that cling. The alkalinity of the saliva 
is multiplied also. That to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 


One of them keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 


With every application, Pepsodent 
combats the teeth’s great enemies in 





Pepsadent 


The New- Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant combined 
with two other modern requisites. Now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists in large 
tubes. 








food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
And that disease has become alarming 
in extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat this film. For five 
years the methods have been carefully 
watched and _ proved. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Millions 
now know it and employ it. Wherever 
you look the results are seen in glistening 
teeth today. 


five ways 


new and efficient ways. To millions it is 
bringing cleaner, safer, whiter teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 

This test will be a revelation. Make 


it now. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 





10-Day Tube Free *™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 990, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Where Lafayette 
Talked to Philadelphia 


ROM the balcony of this old Post House in Philadelphia, 
Pvtere the stages to New York stopped for passengers, 
General Lafayette addressed the citizens during his tri- 
umphal visit to the United States after the Revolution. Just 
beyond the extreme right of the picture stands a flag-pole 
. marking the spot where the Delaware Indians held their 
last Council before leaving the city at the request of William 
Penn. The Philadelphia branch of Berry Brothers, Incor- 
porated, occupies the building just opposite. 







“Just as every iodality has its land- 
marks, so has every form of busi- 
ness. American varnish- making 
took the great step toward its pres- 
ent world-wide supremacy back in 
1858, when Berry Brothers made 
the first Hard Oil finish—now known 
as Luxeberry Wood Finish. Today, 
whatever the varnish needs of my 
customers, I simply say ‘Berry 
Brothers’. Saves argument, and 
] makes friends.” ¥ 


Thedurability of LIQUID GRANITE, 
the world-famous floor varnish, is 
astonishing. People are today go- 
ing through modern dances on the 
same Liquid-Granited floors over 
which their grandparents trod the 
minuet. LIQUID GRANITE is water- 
proof, of course. The Berry Broth- 
ers’ label on any varnish product 


rite he. ig Sone guarantees the maximum of ap- 
color booklet—“‘Beauti ful pearance and service. 


Homes’’—free on request. 












ee arenes ee - | 
For every varnish need there’s  ||— | 
Worlds Largest Makers 


a Berry Brothers product. The fi . * 
label is your guaranty of quality. (j= cnt and Paint geaeh ae i 
$$ 


RRY BROTHER‘ 



























other State. Under prohibition the malt 
and hop industries were to go to the dogs, 
but they didn’t. At the present writi ing 
barley is rated at $1.25 a bushel. Jor 
ten years previous to 1917 the price 
averaged less than 80 cents. The enor- 
mous demand for grain feed is partly 
responsible for the high prices and so 
also is the big demand from the hone 
brewers. 

Facing the arid period, the hop-grow«rs 
threatened to plow up their fields, and 
some of them did, for of course jou 
couldn’t give hops away in prohibit n 
times. What really has happened |.as 
been that despite the high cost of lab.r, 
the hop men never were so prosperoi's. 
In former years they would have be:n 
glad to get 25 cents a pound for their 
product which sold as low as five ce: ts 
at times. But the 1920 crop has becn 
selling at 60 to 85 cents, or more thon 
treble the old prices. Where are tie 
hops going? Largely to home brewe:s. 
The hop and barley men used to compl:in 
that the beer makers were eliminati.g 
their products and using cheap  su- 
stitutes, but the home brewer demands 
real hops and real malt. Of course if t 1e 
Government stops home brewing, hos 
and barley will be reduced to small cro; s; 
but it would seem that in any event tie 
California vineyards are safe, for even if 
home vintage should be stopped by 
Federal tuling, the non-beverage Wine, 
grape juice, syrup, raisin and table-gra)e 
industries will maintain them, and thie 
prices will be good. 

As showing how the vineyardist, pr-- 
visioning the future of his industry, peels 
about it, there is this to be said: He is go 
ing right ahead, planting more vines than 
ever, or at least he will do so if he can get 
them to plant. For there is still another 
paradox in the fact that local nurserymen, 
scared out of business by Prohibition at. 
the outset, can not now provide vine slips 
and Europe must be ransacked for them. 
They will be imported in large numbers 
from France and other countries as soon 
as they can be secured, and planting will 
go ‘merrily on. California will have a 
largely increased wine grape acreage in 
1921. 


“Nobody Knows" 


And so the bogie man of the vineyardist 
is shooed away, for a time at least. But 
the paradox remains—more money in 
hand and in sight for wine grapes in Pro- 
hibition times than ever before. But then 
for over a year Uncle Sam has been sing- 
ing, “Nobody Knows How Dry I Am 
And indeed nobody does know or is likely 
to find out. There are those, however, 
who profess to believe that there are more 
people than ever bending the merry elbow 
and embracing the joyful flagon. 

‘Treading on toes, wet or dry, has been 
no part of my object in writing this article 
which is merely a plain statement of fact; 
but I wonder if I dare to allude to just one 
more paradox which is that though th« 
swing of the pendulum has brought good 
fortune to the vineyardists many of then 
are not satisfied and are still fighting Pro- 
hibition. To them, in the language o! 
Browning, it is 

A paradox 
That comforts while it mocks. 


Despite all his prosperity, the old-tim: 
grape-grower, the man who pungled uj; 
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It pays to put 
underwear money 
into “Hanes” 


— 4 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


—bigger value, longer wear 
and greater comfort ! 


OR years “Hanes” winter underwear for 

men has proven itself to be the national 
underwear standard; its sales exceed any 
elastic knit underwear! Its popularity ex- 
tends from coast-to-coast! 


“Hanes” wins on merit! It is not fancy 
underwear, but it has enduring quality in its 
“Hanes”-spun yarn, in its “Hanes” directed 
workmanship! And, its warmth, service and 
comfort cannot be exceeded at the price! 


Your confidence in every “Hanes” garment, 
in every “Hanes” thread and stitch can never 
be misplaced! “Hanes” guarantee proves that! 


“Tt TANES” underwear is made in heavy and medium 
winter weight union suits and heavy weight 
shirts and drawers. The medium weight union suit, 
new this year and illustrated in this advertisement, 
is of exceptional interest to every man who works 
indoors. It is made of full combed yarn, is silk 
trimmed, and carries the new yellow label: 


“Hanes” Union Suits have the tailored, non- 
gaping collarette; closed crotch stays closed; an 
extra gusset gives extra thigh comfort; buttonholes 
will not stretch and last the life of the garment; 
pearl buttons sewed on to stay; elastic knit cuffs 
and ankles hold their shape; flat unbreakable seams. 
Shirts .have the snug-fitting “Hanes” elastic knit 
collarette, sateen vent and elastic knit wrists. 
Drawers are cut roomyand have the durable “Hanes” 
3-button sateen waist band. 


Put the boys into Hanes Union Suits 


—the biggest value in quality, wear, warmth and 
comfort for boys ever sold at the price. These 
boys’ suits duplicate the men’s Union Suits in im- 
portant features with added fleeciness. 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 
years. Two to four year old sizes have drop seat. 


Inspect these remarkable “Hanes” 
garments at your dealer’s—at once. 
If he can’t supply you, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a 
substitute unless it bears the ‘‘Hanes” label. 
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Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely—every 
thread,stitch and button. We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 
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Reproduction of an actua! 
newspaper clipping, but 
with names omitted. 


This could not happen 
with an IVER JOHNSON 


A jolt—an accidental discharge — and a fatal injury. 

Such accidents are impossible with the Iver Johnson. 
It simply can’t go off by accident. And yet its safety is 
automatic—no buttons—no levers—nothing to adjust 
—nothing to remember to do to make it safe. Drop 
it, kick it, thump it, ““Hammer the Hammer’’—it can’t 
go off accidentally. 

Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson— pull the 
trigger all the way back. At that point only the 
revolver responds with lightning quickness. 

Drawn tempered piano-wire springs make the Iver 
Johnson always ready for use. And the perfect rifled 
barrel speeds the bullet straight as a streak of light 
just where you aim. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, 
Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets—One or All Free on Request 
“A”—Firearms; “B”—Bicycles; “C”—Motorcycles 


If your dealer hasn't in stock the particular model you want, 
send us his name and address. We will supply you through him, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC 





Iver Fohnson Bi- 
cycles are world- 
Samed for easy 


Iver Johnson Single and hese 


Double Barrel Shotguns 
combine accuracy and 
dependability. 


strength 


and durability. 
Models and prices 
to suit everyone. 




















The Mermaids Hair brush 


BEAUTY SECRETS --- 

The majority of them lie in a woman's simply taking 
proper care of her person. 

Daily brushing with the MERMAID imparts health 
to the scalp and gives the tresses a rich glossiness. 

Sanitary, sterilizable —with removable rubber cushion. 
At drug and department stores, $1.50 up. 
THE MONARCH BRUSH COMPANY scheme. For 

Troy, New York 











1 te eel 


So simple that it’s a pleasure to re-arrange 
ictures, Draperies, or other wall decorations 
when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


The transparent glass heads harmonize with any color 


Have Pictures Arranged 
Artistically 


Glass Heads——Steel Points 





leavy Pictures, Mirrors, etc. use my 


Moore Push-less Hangers. Brass Finish is 
“The hanger with the twist.” Hold upto100 Ibs. #e 54 
Try them at our expense. Samples Free. D%* 
Sold everywhere by Hardware, MI 
Stationery, Drug, Photo Supply 1 5° oe 
and Department Stores. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 
9-12 Berkley St., Phil. Pa. 


pkt. "i 








many a time to defeat the “drys,”’ is still 
shaking his head and is ready to pungle 
up again. He regards the big prices as 
adventitious and unstable and he wants 
to be assured of a fair income based upon 
the legalization of the wine industry, 
“Kill strong drink forever,” he pleads, 
“but let light wines and beers be legalized, 
That’s the only way we can play safe.’ 

“The only way we can play safe,” points 
out the Prohibitionist, “ts to prevent the 
manufacture of wine and beer, for if the 
are legalized they will reopen the saloon.” 

Big contract, isn’t it, the job of trying 
to satisfy all the people all the time? 


“Be Sure You re 
Right, Then Stick!” 


(Continued from page 27) 


the water in the stream without using any 
of it—if he had the money or the guns to 
keep settlers away from the stream above 
him. Those that settled below caused him 
no loss of sleep. When he got good and 
ready to exercise his riparian right, he 
would take the water and leave them d-y. 

In addition, the flow of water in an 
stream was never alike. It varied wit 
the seasons and the years. Also, every 
appropriator and every riparian owner in- 
variably claimed the largest possible 
quantity of water in order to have a better 
position when the time came for the in- 
evitable judicial compromise. Thus it 
happened that the aggregate of the claims 
filed on any stream vastly exceeded the 
available quantity of water; on some 
streams the total appropriations called for 
ten and twenty times the normal flow, all 
of which helped to turn the wheels of the 
legal fraternity at a tremendous rate. 

Young Mead found that water suits were 
not only clogging the courts of Wyoming, 
but were also holding up irrigation devel- 
opment and encouraging the concentra- 
tion of land-and-water ownership in a few 
hands. It really was none of his. business; 
he was an engineer, paid to attend to the 
state’s engineering work. But he could 
not resist the temptation. He saw the 
growth of Wyoming retarded, the pros- 
perity of its citizens threatened by the 
water-right muddle. Though a good half 
of the legislature was composed of lawyers, 
chief beneficiaries of the muddle, he deter- 
mined at least to try and clear up the 
mess. 

Up to this time all titles to water had 
been settled by an appeal to the courts. 
Men fought for control of streams in or- 
dinary suits at law. Mead did not believe 
in this method. He saw that the man 
with the longest purse and best attorney 


| usually won. That these cases usually 


left a legacy of personal hatred. That the 
amounts of water decreed were always 
excessive. He believed that the state 
should own the water. That rights to its 
use should be settled by administrative 
officers according to definite principles. 
In other words, that the courts ought to 
have no more to do with granting rights to 


’ water than they had to do with recording 


land filings and issuing patents to public 
land. 

The change he proposed was fund:- 
mental and revolutionary. There was no 
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The Pike’s Peak Champion 


Lexington Leads in Power, Endurance, and Hill-Climbing Performance 


Pesaro through a blinding 

mountain snowstorm up Pike’s 
Peak for 12 steep miles, around 142 
hazardous turns, a Lexington Spe- 
cial won over a field of 15 cars. The 
winner’s time was 22 minutes, 25-2/5 
seconds. Only 5-2/5 seconds behind 
came the other Lexington Special, 
vinner of second place, defeating 
both ears of higher price and those 


that had been especially built. 

To make this clean sweep calls 
for unusual reserve power, quick 
acceleration, and perfect control at 
all times. 
dence to the car purchaser that Lex- 


It furnishes positive evi- 


ington leads in both ability and 
reliability. It verifies what every 
owner of a Lexington Thorobred 


already knows. 


All Series “S” models equipped with cord tires. 


While a man’s car in power and 
speed, it is a woman’s car in its lux- 
urious riding ease and simplicity of 
control. 

Ask the Lexington Dealer to tell 
you about the cars that “beat ’em 
all” at Pike’s Peak and that estab- 
lished a new record for economy of 
2414 miles to the gallon on a muddy 
track at Norfolk, Virginia. 


LEXINGTON MOTOR COMPANY, CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Subsidiary United States Automotive Corporation 
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Lt hen 
tents 
Are Low 


LOW of fire-light 

in happy faces; 
merriment sparkling in 
laughing eyes; and a 
bond of light-hearted 
fellowship in the form 
of fairy Nasisco Sugar 
Wafers. 


Serve Nasisco with 
any refreshment — or 
serve them as ¢4e re- 
freshment. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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hope of its adoption unless the thoughtful 
cobiie opinion of the state could be won ‘ 
over. To do that, he had to show he knew 
what he was talking about and he spent 
two years gathering information. When 
he moved, he was able to show the absuird- 
ity of court decrees already rendered. He 
knew more about Roman water law and 
about how streams were controlled «nd 
water divided in older irrigated countries 
than anyone else in the state. 

Mead’s opportunity came with the ( on- 
stitutional Convention which drafted the 
state’s organic law. He was already revog- 
nized as an authority and was askec to 
prepare the Constitutional provisions re- 
lating to streams and irrigation. T' ese 
were adopted and became the founda’ ion 
of the irrigation code which he drafted :nd 
which the first state legislature passe’. 

This code created a commission of ‘ive 
members to settle water titles to land al- 
ready irrigated and to issue permits for 
the diversion of either surface or un:‘er- 
ground water in the future. It took oig- 
inal jurisdiction away from the courts nd 
vested it in an administrative body. 

No such radical change could be ac- 
cepted without strong opposition. In 
Wyoming it came from two sources. F st, 
from those who claimed more water t ian 
they had used or who believed they could 
get more if the settlement was left with the 
courts. Second, the conservative or sel- 
fish members of the legal fraternity. In 
its broad aspect it was a fight of we:lth 
and privilege against efficiency and the 
protection of thé public welfare. 

Mead argued and explained betore 
committees, wrote articles for the papers, 
addressed meetings, carried on a large 
correspondence in his effort to put the 
code through. But he made little head- 
way. The code stayed in. committee. At 
last he was ready to give up. What 
chance had he, an unknown engineer 
under thirty, without influence, power or 
great reputation, to beat the overwhelm- 
ing forces arrayed against him? It was 
hopeless; he’d better give up. 


“Fight It Out!” 


In this mood a visitor from the far 
northern part of the state found him. ‘The 
visitor had traveled seventy miles to the 
railroad to seek out the author of the new 
water code and assure him of his support. 
They discussed the situation. 

“Give up?” said the visitor. “Why 
should you? If you’re sure you’re right, 
young man, fight it out to the end. Don’t 
be discouraged by big odds. When you 
know you are right you weaken yourself 
by yielding to the stronger party. Stick 


| to it. Fight it out. Don’t let ’em get 


away with the bluff.” 

On the way home that night the young 
man considered the visitor’s advice. There 
came back to him an episode from his boy- 
hood days in southern Indiana. He had 


| become dissatisfied with the narrow life 
| on the farm where even the owner’s sons 
had the standard of their earnings fixed 


by the negroes and refugee tenants who 
were willing to work endless hours jor 
fifty cents a day. Seeking a way out, he 
had taken a job with the county surveyor, 
acquiring such a proficiency that he was 
soon able to buy a second-hand transit 
and do neighborhood surveying on us 
own account. He remembered how a 
farmer had hired him to survey a com 
field to determine the acres in crop. Afier 
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LADEN WITH GOOD THINGS. 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate 


preparations are good to drink and good to eat. Many delicious drinks and 
dainty dishes can be made from them. We tell you how in our booklet of 
Choice Recipes. Send for one. 

140 years of experience in chocolate making. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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the work was done, the farmer declined to 
pay unless the boy ran his lines to include 
an adjoining brush-covered area. In this 
dilemma, he submitted his survey and a 
statement of the situation to the surveyor 
who had been-his teacher. The teacher’s 
reply was definite and to the point. “First 
be sure you are right and then, in this or 
anything else in the future, never let any- 
one bluff you. You are right in this case. 
Stick.” The lines were not run into the 
brush, and the farmer paid when he found 
the boy unyielding. 


. | 
Now, some years later he was drawing | 


strength again from that motto: “Be 
sure you’re right, then stick!” He threw 
himself into the fight with renewed ardor. 
Farmers, irrigators, and land dealers all 
over the territory became acquainted with 
the new code, realized its importance and 
brought pressure to bear on the legisla- 
ture. Before these steadily increasing 
forces the opposition yielded, broke and 
fled. The Elwood Mead code was passed 
and became law, not only in Wyoming 
but in nearly a dozen other Western states 
who used it as a model for the reform of 
their own water legislation. 

In 1888 the office of state engineer of 
Wyoming was so unimportant that few 
persons beyond the limits of the state 
knew or cared to know the name of the 
incumbent. It offered no prospect of ad- 
vancement either financial or professional, 
nor did the young engineer from Indiana 
undertake the reform of the water code 
with the hope of such advancement. He 
went outside the routine of his position 
into the legal field solely because he saw 
the crying need for the new code. There 
was no personal reward for him either in 
the compilation of the law or in the bitter 
fight to get it passed. He did it because 
the work had to be done, because his de- 
sire to serve gave him no rest until the 
task had been accomplished. Thereafter 
the reward for his unselfish effort came of 
itself, as it always does when needed work 
is well done. 


New Fields 


The Department of Agriculture made | 
him Chief of the Bureau of Irrigation In- | 


vestigations. In that office he demon- 


strated his qualities so thoroughly that | 


the University of California called him, 


but before he could assume his new duties | 


a position with even greater possibilities 
was offered him in Australia. The Wyo- 
ming excursion into the field of jurispru- 


dence was bearing fruit... It had made his | 
name and his work well known in every | 
country raising its crops with the aid of | 
irrigation. He accepted and started for | 


Melbourne to become Chairman of the 


State Rivers and Water Supply Com- | 


mission. 

The state of Victoria was planning to 
enlarge its irrigation facilities. It had al- 
ready spent twenty million dollars and a 
new reservoir to cost fifteen million dol- 
lars more was projected. The planning 
and the construction of the new works 
were to be the American engineer’s prin- 
cipal job. 

He arrived, secured the postponement 
of construction until he had studied con- 
ditions, and when this had been done, ad- 
vised the government that the first need 
Was not more reservoirs and canals, but 
the subdivision and closer settlement of 
large estates and the creation of a kind of 
agriculture suited to irrigation. 

















George Hogarth 
from Charles Dickens 
E have shown you some interesting “historical man- 
uscripts” this year. We have invariably found these 
manuscripts preserved in vaults, to protect the ink from light. 
It is sometimes difficult to obtain permission to photograph 
them, for each additional exposure again dims the already 
faded writing. 

Are your “manuscripts”— your contracts, agreements, 
deeds and records—carefully preserved? If they were writ- 
ten with Carter’s Writing Fluid you need have no apprehen- 
sion. Carter’s never fades. It is permanent. With its clear, 
rich blue, the use of Carter’s is a pleasure in the present, a 
protection for the future, 
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THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 


New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INK PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink [Carmine], Real- 
black Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary Paste, Cement, 
Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, Copying Inks, Drawing 
Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping Inks, 
VelVct Showcard Colors, White and 
Gold Inks, Violet,Green 
and Blue Inks, Typewri- 
ter Ribbons, Carbon Pa- 
pers, Numbering Ma. 
chine Inks, 
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Training For Service 


What science and engineer- 
ing have done to develop the 
mechanical efficiency of the 
telephone, specialized training 
has done in the development 
of workers. 


Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll operators, 
equipment installers, electrol- 
ysis engineers, trouble hunt- 
ers, line repairmen, test table 
operators, chief operators, con- 
tract agents, buildingengineers, 
line installers, exchange repair- 
men, plant inspectors, trouble 
operators, fundamental plan 
engineers, draftsmen, estimate 
clerks, exchange operators, 
cable testmen, equipment in- 


One Policy 














Harmless, purely vegetable, Infants’ and § 
Chilcien’ s Regulater, formula on very |: 


otic, non-alcoholic. 


MARS. WINSLOW'S SYRUP 
The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 
Children wrow healthy and free 
from coiic, diarrhoea, flatulency, 
constipation and other trouble if 
given it at teething time. 
Safe, pleasant—always brings ree 
markable and gratifying results. 
At All 
Drauggists 

















One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


spectors, wire chiefs, traffic 
engineers, galvanometer men, 
cable splicers, facilities engi- 
neers, surveyors, information 
operators, switchboard install- 
ers, accountants, testmen, su- 
pervisors, station repairmen, 
equipment engineers, directory 
operators, statisticians, ap- 
praisal engineers, routing op- 
erators and scores of other 
skilled employees are specially 
trained for the exacting work 
of providing telephone service. 
Throughout all work of tele- 
phone construction and opera- 
tion there is a ceaseless en- 
eavor at mastery of service 
that makes for improvements 
beneficial to the public, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Absolutely 
Prevents 
Rust. 
(0 re 
MILITARY MANS 
. bt: ET. 


of a well kept gun you will § 
usually tind Nyoil, the clean- 


¥} est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 


Afree from acid. Ask 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢. 


Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
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decreased them. 


To understand the effect of such a rec-. 
ommendation one must have in mind the 
difference between the methods of gov- 
ernment under Parliaments of the British 
Empire and in the United States. In the 
United States, fully one-half of the laws 
are initiated and prepared outside of the 
legislatures, but in all British govern- 
ments, all the important legislation is ini- 
tiated and prepared by the Cabinet. 

Mead’s recommendation meant a re- 
vision of a legislation and reversal of a 
policy already formulated by the Govern- 
ment. Its first effect was to cause the 
Government to consider its position to in- 
vestigate this recommendation. It was 
evident that the new policy would have 
strong opposition. The owners of great 
landed estates would object to their sub- 
division. It was a part of the policy that 
all lands susceptible of irrigation should 
pay a water charge whether water was 
used or not. ‘This was essential if th e 
Government works were to become se!!- 
supporting but it meant an increased 
water charge for the owners of great 
landed properties that they were not in- 
clined to accept. 


Opposition 

These landowners were the political 
power of the country districts. They re- 
fused at first to allow an outsider to say 
what kind of agriculture ought to be 
practised on their land and Mead was re- 
minded that his business was engineering. 
He had been employed to build irrigation 
works, not to say how those already built 
should be used. 

Here, as in Wyoming, his thorough 
knowledge of conditions won—only it won 
quicker because the machinery of legisl:- 
tion in Australia is far superior to that of 
America. In America, to get a law passed, 
one has to meet and convince a majority 
of the legislature. In Australia, Mead had 
to deal only with the cabinet of eight 
members which is an executive committee 
of the legislature. 

His conference was with two members 
of the Cabinet, the Ministers of Land and 
of Agriculture. He reminded them that 
the state government had constructed the 
irrigation system at a cost of twenty mil- 
lion dollars in order to stimulate intensive 
cultivation and to break up the large hold- 
ings producing nothing but w heat and 
sheep, the great export staples. Blessed 
with a rich soil and a climate similar to 
that of California, with sharply divided 
periods of winter rain and summer drouth, 
it was only necessary to prov ide 1 irrigation 
water in the dry period in order to produce 
every variety of fruit and cereals grown in 


| California on thousands of prosperous 


small ranches. To accomplish this sub- 
division of the enormous sheep-and-wheat 
ranches the irrigation system had _ been 
constructed. 

It had utterly failed of its purpose. In- 
stead of increasing the small farms, it had 
On one road the Ameri- 


| can engineer had counted seventeen de- 


serted farm houses. ‘lhe land surround- 
ing them had been acquired by sheep 
barons and wheat magnates, to be added 
to their estates. They had been enabled 
to do this because the irrigation system 
supplied them with the cheapest possible 
insurance against the periodic recurrence 
of seasons in which the winter rain failed 
to arrive. These frequent drouths had 
limited, through the heavy losses they 
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WHAT DOES “OLD BLEACH” MEAN? 


It is the name of the old-fashioned—and best—process for bleaching Linen. 
The brown cloth, laid on greensward, is transformed by aid of sunshine, 
wind and rain into a dazzling white fabric, with exceptional durability. 


But “OLD BLEACH” Pure Irish Linen Damasks are not only sturdy. 
Like all thoroughbreds, they have artistic beauty and a high intrinsic 
value by reason of their perfect quality and taste. 


One finds “OLD BLEACH” Irish Linens on display in the best shops. 
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“Such a Simple Way 
to Rout a Col, 9 


So says Aunt Mary, and she knows whereof she 
speaks. At the first sign of a cold, she used to 
mix a mustard plaster. It was a harsh but effec- 
tive remedy. Now, Aunt Mary uses Musterole. 
Musterole has all the virtues of the old-fashioned 
plaster, but is without the blister. Just rub a little 
of the clean white ointment on your chest or throat. 
First there is a gentle tingle, then a soothing cool- 
ness. And way down deep underneath the skin, 
where the Musterole has penetrated, there is gen- 
erated a peculiar heat which soon dissipates con- 
gestion and sends the cold away. 

MMausterole is safe, too, for children. It relieves the 
inflamed or congested conditions that go with 
croupy colds and irritated throats. At all drug 
stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 hospital size. 


Better than a Mustard Plaster 
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entailed, the amount of land an individual 
could safely use for the production of 
sheep or wheat. Irrigation diminished 
these losses and thus made it possible to 
increase the size of the individual ranches. 

The root of the evil, so Mead demon- 
strated, was the failure of the large land- 
owners to pay the state full value for the 
service rendered by the irrigation system. 
They paid a certain rate for all the water 
they used, but they used only a small part 
of the available amount during a drouth, 
and in seasons of ample rainfall they used 
none at all. Thus it came about that the 
owner of twenty-four thousand acres 
traversed by thirty-two miles of canals 
and ditches had paid an average of fifty- 
five dollars a year for his water, a charge 
barely sufficient to pay the water cost on 
twenty irrigated acres in California. 
Other large owners had similarly dodged 
their fair proportion of the maintenance 
and operation costs, forcing the state to 


| meet the annual deficit out of the general 
| tax levy. 


He added his recommendations: If the 
landowners are required to pay the full 


_ amount of the cost of maintaining and 


operating the irrigation system construc- 


| tion. for their benefit, they must change 





| 


their present farming methods. They 
don’t know how to begin. There is not in 
the irrigated areas one-tenth of the labor 
required. That labor must be brought in. 
Two courses are open, either create an 
agriculture based. on tenantry or help 
worthy landless people become the owners 
of small farms. 


A New Policy 


In the third crisis of his career the engi- 
neer once again disregarded his immediate 
personal interest and faced the opposition, 
secure in the knowledge that the policy 
which he knew was right must in the end 
prevail. But he knew also the human ma- 
terial with which he had to deal. The 
heads of the Victorian government were 
not cheap demagogues and crib-feeders. 
He believed that they were ignorant of the 
true conditions on the irrigation project 
and did not understand the causes of these 
conditions; if they could be made to un- 
derstand, their attitude would change. 

The government did not hesitate. It 
announced a new policy in irrigation de- 
velopment. All land that was ht for irri- 
gation and supplied with water would pay 
a charge whether or not the water was 
used and those landowners who did not 
like this arrangement had a way of avoid- 
ing it. The government would buy their 
land at a valuation based on what it would 
produce without irrigation. 

The minister responsible for this change 
felt that it meant his political “death war- 
rant.” His was a district of large estates 
where men had prospered by following a 

rimitive kind of agriculture. They re- 
Belled at changing this and also at losing 
the privilege of crop insurance at state ex- 
pense which they had been enjoying. The 
minister, who was a farmer, had come as a 
boy from Scotland. He had represented 
his district for thirty years and it took un- 
usual moral courage to inaugurate a 
change in agricultural practise of such 
sweeping character. 

But Mead, familiar from personal ex- 
perience with similar situations, shook 
his head. 

“T know that your decision will have 
the exact opposite effect, Mr. Graham,” 
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HERCULES 
POWDERS 





er 


~ The Finishing Touch 


At the end of the Dynamite Line is the box packing house. 
Here Hercules Dynamite receives its finishing touch. 
In this house three operations take place. The cartridges 
are dipped in melted paraffine and made thoroughly moisture 
proof. They are given a final inspection. They are weighed 
and packed, and every effort is made to see that each box con- 
tains not an ounce less than its 25 or 50 pounds of dynamite. 
The hands of the men who do this work are the last to touch, their 
eyes the last to see Hercules Dynamite before it reaches the scenes 
of its appointed tasks. Their care, their thoroughness, supplies the 
final check necessary for the successful use of over fifty million pounds 
of Hercules dynamite a year. 

* * * 
A farmer in Minnesota is clearing a field of stumps. A miner in 
Pennsylvania is bringing down a breast of coal. Engineers are driving 
a great tunnel through the heart of the Rockies. Ina great city the 
foundation of a skyscraper is being carved out of.a solid rock. 
Hercules Dynamite is on the job in every case—dynamite which a 
few short weeks ago passed under the hands and eyes of men at the 
end of a Hercules Dynamite line—dynamite which has made the 
name Hercules a synonym for dependability in explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburg, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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Geaagine 


shampooing 
just before 
a party! 





Wildroot liquid Shampoo 


at our risk 


We have a dainty traveler’s size bottle of 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo all ready to 
send to you. 


If washing your hair has been an unpleas- 
ant duty for you in the past, clip the 
coupon now, and learn how easy and 
delightful a shampoo can be. 


Well groomed men and women like Wild- 
root Liquid Shampoo because its creamy 
lather eo so perfectly. 














This 
is your 
traveler’s size 


bottle 





Wildroot 
Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
I enclose 10c. 
Please send me 
theTraveler’sSize 
Bottle of Wildroot 
Liquid Shampoo. 
If Iam not fully 
satisfied you agree to 
refund my money. 


Name. 


Address 








My Druggist’s Name_ 





Druggist’s Address_ 


Their good taste is gratified by its delicate, 
illusive fragrance—by the refreshing sense 
of cleanliness which it imparts. 


And they are surprised and delighted to 
find how easy it is to dress their hair 
after washing with Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo. 


Most of all, they are pleased at the way 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo renews and 
preserves the beauty of their hair. 


Under our iron-clad guarantee of more-than- 
satisfaction—you can obtain Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo or ¢ Wildroot Hair Tonic at any good 


drug store, barber or hair dresser. 





Mail the coupon for new 
guaranteed treatment 


1. Wring a wash cloth out of hot water and 
press tightly over scalp to open the pores. 
2. Wet the scalp with warm water, apply a 
little Wildroot Liquid Shampoo. Me assage 
the creamy lather well into the pores with 
a gentle, rotary motion. 
3. Rinse with warm water, then with cold. 
Dry thoroughly. 
3 you do not say this is the best shampoo 


you ever used, we will refund your money. 
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. town whose leading paper had denounced 








he replied. “Instead of undermining the 
foundations of your political power, it 
gives. you an opportunity to render the 
state a service of enduring value and it 
will not be long before this is realized, 
Anyway, you know you are right. And 
when a man knows he’s right, all he needs 
to do is to stick!” 

But in the beginning the prediction of 
the minister seemed to come true. When 
the legislation necessary to put Mead’s 
policy into effect was brought up, a pro- 
test arose from every irrigated district, 
When the minister and the engineer } 
toured the irrigated region to explain the 
new policy, they were hooted and heck'ed, 
but the opinion of outside areas was 
wholly in its favor. The new system of 
charging a base rate for the available 
water whether the landowner used it or 
not was adopted along with the state colo- 
nization policy of purchasing the large 
estates. 

This land was subdivided into small 
tracts and sold to settlers practically at 
cost, stretching the payments over thirty- 
six years. In addition, a fund was created 
out of which to make long-term loans to 
the settlers for the construction of houses 
and barns and for the purchase of imple- 
ments and stocks. Every step was bitt< rly 
criticised by the ultra-conservatives, but 
the government serenely continued on 
the course plotted and when the minister 
who had risked his political life for a cavise 
appeared for reelection, so great were the 
benefits already apparent that no one con- 
tested his right to continue. 

Six years later Elwood Mead, his task 
being done, resigned to return home. 
When his resignation became known, the 


























the “foreign interloper,” requested and 
obtained the privilege of giving the official 
banquet in honor of the departing engi- 
neer. As for Minister Graham, the “death 
warrant” became a mandate of political 
power as strong as Hiram Johnson’s hold 
on the California electorate. Nothing but 
the complete submersion of the island con- 
tinent could destroy it. Yet the fifteen 
million dollar reservoir which the Ameri- 
can had been engaged to construct was 
never built. 


Proof of the Pudding 


The explanation of this complete re- 
versal of public opinion in a few short 
years is very simple. Elwood Mead had 
merely demonstrated once more that he 
was fighting for a reform that was needed 
and for a sane method of accomplish- 
ments. He proved his faith by works. 
The land the government bought for $50 
an acre and subdivided into small tracts 
had reached a value of $250 an acre six 
years later. Some of it now sells for 
$1250 an acre. Thousands of new, self- 
supporting farm homes arose in the gigan- 
tic wheat fields, on the sheep ranches. In 
1915, there were twelve times as many 
homes in the irrigated districts as there 
had been in 1910. With the coming of the 
settlers the opposition of the large land- 
owners vanished into thin air. In its first 
phases the Mead policy of forcing the 
landowner to come through with his full 
share of the irrigation costs had threat- 
ened many of them with ruin. The in- 
come from their superficial farming opera- 
tions was insufficient to meet the heavy 
water tax and they lacked both the capit: al 
and experience necessary for intensive 
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Trained hands serve trained minds—Don’t let your boy grow up all thumbs! 
No defect in after life is so obvious as the untrained hand. You know a lot of men right among 
your friends and acquaintances who lack that knack of doing things requiring the slightest 





manual skill—they are clumsy 
the fingers. 


Give your boy a 2»R-USSELL 
BARLOW KNIFE arid WHITTLERS KIT 


It will afford him more real fun than anything else you can think of, and 
teach him that knack of doing things which you admire so much in the handy 
man. Your boy wants a knife—here’s your chance to give him one, and direct 
its use along lines that will be of real benefit to him in after life. 


In order to stimulate interest in the art of whittling 


$250 IN CASH PRIZES 


will be awarded by the Joun Russett Cutiery Co. for the fifteen best 
examples of whittling done by boys with an ordinary pocket knife. This contest 
is open to every boy in the land. 

There will be gold, silver, and bronze medal awards, too! 

Ask your dealer about this Big Whittling Contest and the Russell Whittlers’ 
Club. Your boy will want to join both. 


Here’s the Biggest Joy Box You Can Give Your Boy 
PRICE COMPLETE $1.00 
EACH WHITTLERS’ KIT CONTAINS 
One Russell Barlow Knife —Soft Pine 
Whittling Sticks — Whetstone—Whit- 
tlers’ Manual — Membership in the 


Russell Whittlers’ Club and Whittlers’ 
Club Button. 





At Hardware and 
Department Stores 






(JOHN -RUSSELL CUTLERY (Co. 
Green River Works 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 
eas 


all thumbs—and it is simply a matter of the early training of 








GREEN RIVER WORKS 


ARE IDEAL FOR THE 





Knife of finest steel in 6’, 8’’ 
and 9” sizes and is tempered 
to hold its edge. The three 
pieces have beautiful stag 
handles with sterling silver 
ferrules. 


No. 


R-USSELL 
Carving Sets 


XMAS GIFT 





Ask your dealer for 
A7541E Carving Set 
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irrigated farming. But he had foreseen the 
solution of their problem. . State coloniza- 
tion increased the value of their holdings 
so rapidly that they gladly sold the excess 
| land at high prices and contented them. 
| selves with larger returns from a smaller 
acreage. 
Now Elwood Mead is doing in Cali- 
fornia* what he did with such eminent 
| success in Australia. The colonies he has 
| established at Durham and Delhi in the 
| Golden State have been studied by dele. 
| gations from a score of states; the legisla- 
| tion he initiated, the methods he followed 
in starting and operating the settlements 
are serving as a model for similar efforts 
everywhere in the United States and the 
Federal Government will adopt them 
when it finally decides to help the veterans 
of the war to become farm owners. 


A Man of the People 


Dr. Elwood Mead, Professor of Rural 
Institutions at the University of Calt 
fornia, lacks the personal magnetism of 
the great statesman, the burning enthu- 
siasm of the great reformer. Nature did 
not endow him with special gifts or talents 

| that the average normal man does not 
| possess, yet he has risen to the very first 
rank of the Far West’s great builders and 
constructive figures. Without money, 
political power or literary gifts, this man 
of the people, who by preference is a 
farmer, changed the current of thought 
and action on two continents; without 
legal training of any kind he wielded a 
| greater influence upon the water legisla- 
| tion of the West than all the supreme 
court justices of the country’s Western 
| half combined. 

How did he do it? 

Go back to the time he was appointed 
state engineer of Wyoming. He might still 
be an obscure state official if he had not seen 

| the urgent need of new water legislation, 
| if he had not mastered the subject in all 
its details and if he had lacked the courage 
| to ram the new code down the throats of 
| those powerful interests who were profit- 
ing by the existing confusion. His nose 
was not bent close to the earth following 
the trail of self-interest. He was always 
looking for work that needed to be done, 
for an opportunity to do more than the 
task for which he was being paid. And 
when he had found that opportunity, 
when he had thoroughly mastered its in- 
| tricacies and decided upon the right 
course, no opposition, no considerations 
| of personal advantage could swerve him 


Accidental Discharge IS Impossible from it. He did not compromise with his 
because of these Colt Safety features. conscience or with his opponents when he 


knew he was right. He could not be 

Co.t’s PATENT Fire Arms Mec. Co. : | bluffed. 
Hartford, Conn. The opportunity to serve, to do unsel- 
Colt’s Revolvers BEE Acstomatic Pistols | fish work for the benefit of the common- 
Colt’s (Browning) Salts (Browning) : | wealth lies at the door of every man and 
Automatic Machine Guns Automatic Machine Rifles ne y | : every woman. In these times it cries out 
Ab | to be done. Elwood Mead clearly saw 
the things that needed to be done, that his 
training enabled him to do, and he cid 
| them, earning the gratitude of two contt 

nents thereby. 

| Is there no chance to serve, no oppor- 
tunity to improve things, be it ever so 
small, in your office, shop, store or com- 

munity? 


*See “Food First” in October, 1920, issue of SUNSET. 
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Dr. Edison Dealers in 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho Pigs 


Walking, Walking, 
Standing, Standing, 


—all day. long on the hard soles of ordinary shoes—that’s 


OREGON 


Bee Hive Dept. Store 

E. C. Faber 

J. M. Nolan & Son 
Goodnough Merc. & Stock Co 
Enterprise Cash Store 
Gardiner Mill Co. 
Mashburn, Jones & Co. 
D. A. Womack 

Frank A. Cram 

Conkey & Walker 
McCully Merc. Co. 


Astoria, Ore. 
Central Point, Ore. 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Elgin, Ore. 
Enterprise, Ore. 
Gardiner, Ore. 
Grant’s Pass, Ore. 
Haines, Ore. 

Hood River, Ore. 
Independence, Ore. 
Joseph, Ore. 
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La Grande, Ore. 
Mill City, Ore. 
Newberg, Ore. 
Ontario, Ore. 


Oregon City, Ore. 


Portland, Ore. 
Rainier, Ore. 
St. Helens, Ore. 
Sheridan, Ore. 
The Dalles,.Ore. 
Tillamook, Ore. 
Wasco, Ore. 


Glasgow, Mont. 
Kalispell, Mont. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


Malta, Mont. 


Miles City, Mont. 


Missoula, Mont. 
Plains, Mont. 
Whitefish, Mont. 


Whitehall, Mont. 
Wolf Point, Mont. 


Ashton, Idaho 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
Boise City, Idaho 


Hills Dept. Store 
H. dl ber Co. 
Miller Merc. Co. 
Rader Bros. Co. 
Price Bros. 

Knight Shoe Co. 
M. Ellis & Co. 

A. E. Austin 
Miller Merc. Co. 
Ed. C. Pease Co. 
A. A. Pennington 
McCoy-Atwood Co. 





MONTANA 
Big Timber, Mont. 


J. S. Solberg 
Lewis-Wedum Co. 
Karcher & Durrall 
The Bootery 

The Malta Merc. Co. 
Shore-Newcom Co. 
Dixon & Hoon 
McGowan Commi. Co. 
Pioneer Merc. Co. 
Whitehall Trading Co. 
Buttrey-Swift Co. 


IDAHO 


Burrall & Schroll Co. 
The Kinney Merc. Co. 
C. C. Anderson & Co. 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho Reid’s Dept. Store 


Caidwell, Idaho 
Dubois, Idaho 
Jerome, Idaho 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
Nampa, Idaho 
Salmon, Idaho 


Oakes Bros. 
The Freemont Cash Store 





Kolkman Bros. 
J. F. Stewart 
Roberts Dry Goods Co. 


McPherson Dry Goods Co. 


R bl] Co. 


what makes you all tired out at the end of the day. 


Dr édison Cushion Shoe 


‘“‘The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


Saves your feet, lessens fatigue, and thereby doubles your 
efficiency. Velvety cushion insoles of live wool felt take up 
the jolts. This cushion conforms perfectly to the sole of the 
foot, permits full blood circulation, and relieves the constant 
pressure on sensitive foot nerves. No ‘‘breaking in ’’required. 


Nor have good looks been sacrificed. The graceful arch 
of the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe makes it attractive for street 
as well as indoor wear. 


Dr. Edison dealers in Oregon, Montana and Idaho 
are named here. If you live elsewhere, write us for 
name of dealer and copy of Style Book. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 


Makers of “Style Shoes of Quality’? for Women 
56 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS AGE 


$720 $820 $9-0° & 31020 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 





world. They are 


["W.L.DOUGLAS S : 
ARE MaSTERPIEcEs |= soldin 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 


| OF SHOE DESIGNING 

ie) direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They: combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 

22 enced men, all working with an honest 
ZS) determination to make the best shoes for 
(Qi lulls the price that money can buy. 








? and $5.50 












W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co, 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 118 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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Skin Tortured Babies Sleep} (7-9 tomes EYE WATER 
‘Mothers Rest | Ral scprten nek fleet ai ea 
After Cuticura 


will help keep you. 
Soap, Ointment, Taleum,25c. here. For samples 
Soe Genes Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, Mass. 











Cc At All Druggists or Sent by 
; Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
ot Write for our booklet. It is FREE. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & OO. 
J 184 River St., Troy, N. Y. 























is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as 2 mas- 
‘sage it overcomes dryness and 
the tendency to wrinkle. Also 
takes the sting and soreness 
t sun 

burn. 


Send for testimonials. 


sae a eeaeeg if a Use Malvina Lotion and 
Sor comfort CO. 
a plexion. 


At all druggists, or sent postpaid, 4 
on receipt of price. Cream 50c, 


A useful holiday gift \ el Le 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS | 














Grist of the Gods! 


(Continued from page 26) 


‘built on the square—all round,’ as Jack 
says.” 

Smythe lost the next few sentences of 
Sally’s chatter in the clamor that a few 
careless words of Anderson’s suddenly 
created in his mind. “I’ve been trying to 
get Dad on long distance.” “Dad,” 
“dad,” the small word arrowed into his 
complacency with annoying sharpness 
together with a recollection of the boy’s 
hands; little boy hands, pudgy, dirty! 
Bigger boy baal slowly maturing into 
the shape of their heritage, but all the 
time watched and guided by this man 
with the Swedish name—Anderson. 

“—but Jack really ought to work in 
the open, he was terribly gassed, you 
know.” Sally was saying. 

“That’s odd. Perhaps he might work 
in on this Australian mining venture,” 
Smythe suggested conversationally, “!’m 
going to take a good engineer with me; 
I’ve had it in mind all this week. Perhaps 
if you can spare Jackie for a few minutes 
this afternoon, I might make it worth his 
while to forego your smiles half an hour or 
so. Bea good opportunity for him, if he’s 
fitted to take it.” 

Sally’s enthusiasms sparkled, as he had 
known they would. 

“And V’ll go with you; I’ve always 
wanted to go to Australia,” she ended 
naively. 

They were in their rooms now, dressing 
for luncheon. He laughed; again his eyes 
admired her; they were even tender. He 
kissed her, with no suggestion of middle 
age. 

“That’s a good idea, Sally—but not 
for the reason you think. You know, I’m 
sort of interested in you myself lately. 
You’re the best looking woman I’ve seen 
since you left me, little sweet Sally.” He 
looked away from the light that deepened 
the blue of Sally’s eyes. It was such poor 
strategy. But it was all that was required 
to keep Sally from being a nuisance with 
the boy. For Sally loved her husband. 

And it required no strategy whatever 
with the boy. Anderson was in the habit 
of liking people and of trusting them. He 
carried his popularity with the same un- 
conscious grace that he carried his limp, 
and his handsome head. It was nothing 
to him that this world-known, self-as- 
sured man of affairs chose to share his 
pretty wife’s monoply of him. His mother 
and his “Dad” always shared their friend- 
ships. He was pleased to be liked by this 
influential man and his wife, but their re- 
gard was not of sufficient moment to 
breed conceit or even excitement. 


<* Smythe astutely marked this attri- 
bute, he thought with a queer tinge 
of Doris. His keener knowledge of values 
constantly demanded that he re-mould a 
different memory of Doris—the woman 
his heart had hungered for but that his 
ambitions had put aside. Yet strangely 
enough, he found himself more keenly 
anxious to know of this Swede—Ander- 
son, than to lead the boy to talk of his 
mother. 

He made unpleasantly certain that first 
afternoon that Anderson had no doub‘s 
of his Anderson paternity. It seemed tle 
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Send Ten Cents for J.& P. Coats 
Crochet book No.3-by Anne Orr 
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ca | Your Gift Problem Solved! 


OKES for dainty undergarments, be- adds greatly to its value and individuality 


coming collars, and a number of other as a gift of your own handiwork—the most 
appreciated gift you can offer. 


useful little crocheted pieces that every wo- : 

: oe "y r Such work should be done only with J. & 

man appreciates are pictured and explained so B- Conte, Masnerinad. Clatied-ahn-euthan 

clearly ™ J. & P. Coats Book No. 3 that even of superior quality—which enjoys a well- 

the beginner can make them successfully. merited reputation for brilliancy, softness 
Each design has a charm of its own which and durability, 


Ten Cents Brings You This Helpful Book 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send ten cents in stamps or coin 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., 
Dept. 13, 
New York City 


J.8 P.COATS 


NINO INVA BES Ole 5h Dst 


At Leading Stores Everywhere 
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RADIUM CLOCKS 


Like “‘the clock in the steeple,” 
Gilbert Wéinlite is built for ser- 
vice. ~ It’s dependable, too, 
made to tell the truth. 


Its radium-treated hands and 
markings stand out boldly in 
the dark, making time at all 
times apparent. 


Gilbert Wiéinlite wakes you 
promptly with vigorous, inter- 
mittent alarm. It gets you there, 
with time to spare. 


A member of the big Gilbert 
Family—and worthy of the kinship! 


Ask for Gilbert Clocks anywhere 


William L. Gilbert Clock Company 
Makers of Good Clocks for over one hundred years 
Dept. S 
Winsted : Connecticut 











elder Anderson had also been a war-time 
colonel. 

“T’ll say Dad was there,” the young 
fellow told him as they sat together in a 
cool corner of the east court, “it didn’t 
take the government long to find out that 
there wasn’t a better engineer in the 
country. ‘That’s what’s worrying me 
now; he -worked himself to shreds over 
there and let his own interests go hang 
until now they’re in a devilish muddle. 
That’s what makes me so damn sick of 
myself—to funk out physically, just when 
I ought to be helping buck him up. 
That’s Dad.” 

The two quiet words haloed the small 
picture in the leather case that he handed 
to Bruce Smythe, who laid it hastily oa 
his knees while he slowly adjusted his 
large spectacular eyeglasses across his 
high bridged nose. ‘Lhen he looked «t 
the man who had cherished the birth - 
right he had thrown away. He was ia 
uniform—a big boned, homely, honest 
faced man. Smythe scrutinized the pi:- 
ture intently. ‘Then he said, quietly, 

“You’re not much like him.” The 
boy’s answer flashed with its spontaneit: . 

“T hope to God I’m like him insia:, 
sir,” he said, taking the picture out of 
Smythe’s hand as though he resented 
some unspoken criticism. 


be tachi there, quiet, distinguished, 
stoical, Bruce Smythe felt the first 
jealousy he had ever known, and the first 
small doubt of his success. He watched 
those hands, which were his own, close 
protectingly about the leather case and 
replace it in an inside pocket. It seemed 
imperative to say something. 

“W-ell,” Smythe. said slowly, “I’ve 
often thought there can’t be any incentive 
for a man comparable to having a son who 
believes in him.” It was not true. He 
had never thought of it before, but it 
brought cordiality quickly back. to the 
boy’s face. \ 

“Tt works the other way, sir,” he cor- 
rected; “there isn’t any’ other incentive 
on earth like knowing that there’s no 
better, squarer, finer man living: than 
your own father.” 

A vacuous smile lifted Smythe’s short 
gray mustache into the odd semblance of 
a snarl. 

“T suppose every young chap feels he 
has that same incentive,” he said, and 
realized instantly that he had blundered. 

“Well yes, in a way,” admitted Ander- 
son, fumbling a little in his explanation, 
“but a good many of the fellows I -palled 
with began to find out, long about the 
time they were eighteen or twenty, that 
their fathers—oh, you get me—sort of di- 
gressed a little on the side—women may- 
be, maybe drink, different things. But 
not Dad. There’s no purity league stuff 
about him, either. But he’s—” his boyish 
adulations died abruptly, as if in some way 
aware that they were falling on “pyrrho- 
nistic ears. “He looked quickly uncom- 
fortable and a trifle mad. Something 
about the puzzled, intangible antagonism 
in the withdrawn gaze of those black eyes 
brought Smythe a picture of Doris—a red 
gown—tred geraniums—Could her proud 
hatred, rooted enduringly in love, reach 
him through their son? 

Bruce Smythe took himself well in hand. 

“Tt must have been rough on your 
mother, having you both go across,’ he 
said, with hasty irrelevance. 
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Christmas tree lights 
that will not fail 


bY ant the happy kiddies cluster around the tree what 
— a fine thing it is to know that, when you press the 
ee switch, the soft glow of the colored lights will not fail 
— . to illuminate tree and surroundings with their mellow 
| . oe radiance! 
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The G-E Arborlux is a Christmas tree lighting set that 
never fails. This is because it is built so that each lamp 
Get this set for your tree—ask for the G-E Arborlux is independent of the others. With old style sets when 
in the blue and orange picture package, one lamp “went out,” they all went out leaving the tree 
eels he in darkness. Sometimes it took a half-hour to find which 
d, and lamp needed replacement. All this is changed with the 
idered. Pacific Coast Distributor: G-E Arborlux. The single broken lamp is “spotted” 


Ander- og: ‘ instantly because it is the only one out. 
oll Pacific States Electric Company 
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The G-E Arborlux has another important use—the trans- 

former has been made suitable for operating electric toys. 

This is only one of several uses for the Arborlux when it 
f is not being used to light a Christmas tree. 





This year you can be sure that your tree will always light 
up and stay lighted. 


- GE electric -- 
conveniences 


Sold.and installed by electrical contractor— dealers 
GENWERAlL ELECTR LE 
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Check up all that 
Camels offer you! 








NY one of Camels many points of absolute superiority 

makes them a delight to the most fastidious cigarette 

smoker! But, consider al/ that Camels pass you every 
time you light up:— 


Unequalled quality—a really wonderful blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos—a flavor as dis- 
tinctive and refreshing as it is appetizing—smooth mellow 
mildness never before attained in a cigarette—freedom from 
any unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


And, when you compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price, you will note that Camels never 
tire your taste, no matter how liberally you smoke! 
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Camels are sold 
every where in sci- 
entifically sealed 
packages of 20 cig- 
arettesfor 20cents. 
R.J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
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The boy’s eyes softened and his voice 
warmed. How young he was! 

“Oh, mother’s as good a fighter as any 
gunner we had. I’m sort of nuts about 
my family, I guess, but I haven’t seen 
many women that touch mother—and 
she’s a tearing beauty, besides.” Again 
he produced the small leather case. It 
was worn, and smudged darkly red on one 
He folded the middle picture 


corner. 
uppermost, this time. “I’m some proud 
of that.” 

‘“H-um, you can well be,” said Bruce 
Smythe. 


{t was the same face, unchanged, except 
that there was motherhood in her eyes, 
and laughter—a face of rare beauty, 
queerly strong. The faith that he had 
killed had been made again to live. “She 
is beautiful,” he said, vacantly. 

“You're right she is, sir.’’ Anderson 
agreed heartily, “that’s Peg, my sister, 
on the other folder. Just two years 
lider than your daughter, Mrs. Smythe 
told me.” For an odd instant, Smythe 
could not remember his daughter’s name. 
Then he said.’ “Yes, Phyllis seems about 
this age, I should say. To tell the truth 
I’in not very well acquainted with her.” 

‘Well, we’re pretty good friends in our 
family,” said Anderson defensively, as if 
the other had made some deprecatory 
remark. ‘‘Dad knows me better, a whole 
lor, than I know myself. It’s different 
with you rich families. When people 
haven’t much money to depend on, they 
depend more on each other.” 

“You’re not socialistically averse to 
money, are you?’ asked Smythe with a 
slight smile, striving to quiet the strange 
chaos that Anderson’s boyish spontane- 
ous words roused in his soul serenity. 

“Good Lord'‘no, sir. I’d sell my good 
leg for fifty thousand this minute. Dad’s 
in a hole.” 

“Oh, that’s unfortunate; the war seems 
to have hit a good many men financially, 
one way or another.” The casual words 
betrayed none of the hatred behind them. 
For in that instant Smythe knew that he 
hated this man whom Doris had married, 
hated him with his cold, impersonal, 
merciless hatred of a competitor. Ander- 
son, the Swede, had something that he 
wanted. 

What Bruce Smythe wanted, he went 
after; and what he went after, he got. 


© 


N the next three days he made friends 

with Anderson and made love to Sally. 
His caution was a taut wire, guiding him. 
He became a prey to emotions he had 
never known, because this ambition was 
urged by love. When the boy should 
come to love him more than he loved this 
Swede, Anderson, then Smythe could 


dare to reveal himself and could claim | 


and hold him: this possibility seemed 
inevitable, for young pe eae extended 
his friendship as simply and unreservedly 
as he did all things, little dreaming that 
so small a thing to him meant to the other 
man the proof of God’s surety; a God to 
fear, a God to supplicate. 

On the third evening, Smythe quietly 
offered him a salary of twenty five thou- 
send a year to take over his mining work 
in Australia. They were sitting together, 
smoking. Throughout Smythe’s long, 
carefully planned explanation, Anderson 
said nothing. 

Smythe knew his first human fear as 
he watched that handsome expressionless 
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BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammation ofthe eyes ;and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 
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millions of fair women, who in appreciation say, 
“We use Lablache and always will until some- 
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Impervious To 
The Elements 


E wildest storm serves but to wash clean the hard pol- 

ished surface of the ROCK OF AGESmonument. Molded 
from lovely, everlasting, gray granite, whose production and 
perfection are made possible by modern methods and modern 
machinery, this enduring stone is forever impervious to the 


elements. 


EAUTY and unquestioned permanence combine to place 


ROCK OF AGES in a class apart as preeminently the suit- 


Because monumental art 





able American monumental stone. 
has reached a high point of perfection, and time—endurance— 
no longer need be considered in the erection of a ROCK OF 
AGES monument, people of foresight in increasing numbers are 
coming to choose appropriate memorials during their own life- 
times; a custom altogether fitting and proper, which relieves 
those who are left behind from one more responsibility. 


HE story of ROCK OF AGES—the evolution of this mod- 
ern monumental service, the processes that surround its 
production, the inspection system that makes possible the - 
guaranteeing of absolute perfection in every individual \ 
ROCK OF AGES monument—s interestingly told in a book- 


let which will be sent gratis on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 







Quarriers of 
ROCK OF AGES The Distinctive 
Granite Granite quarried 
at Barre 
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face. He felt suddenly cold and sick. 
Finally the boy relaxed and threw him- 
self forward in his chair with a short 
excited laugh. 

“My God, are you in earnest, sir?” 

Smythe laughed too, from sheer relief. 

“Quite. I seldom make a mistake in 
men. I choose you only in my own 
interest.” Then he added in a voice 
which came of itself and which startled 
his own ears with its emotion, “‘You see, 
if I could have had a son, I'd have liked 
him to be—like you.’ 

Anderson woe a long slow breath and 
leaned forward to stare out over the blie 
ocean. He looked rather uncomfortable, 
but there was gentleness in his embar- 
rassed grin. Over Bruce Smythe there 
swept a yearning tenderness loos yeas 
before of the love of that boy’s beautifi: 
mother—in his wanting the boy he w 
beginning to miss that other love— 


w 


“Yes, I should have liked him to be 
like you,” he repeated inanely. 
“He'd Peed a have me skinned a 


block,” said Anderson awkwardly, ev - 
dently feeling that he must say som 
thing. “Say,do you mind saying it all ov 
again? I’m dazed, I guess.” He forg: 
his automatic “‘sir,’ he forgot any e 
pression of gratitude except that in h 
shining eyes. Smythe drained that m - 
ment of its full sweetness before he quiet! y 
repeated his offer. Then there was move 
of the boy’s innocent wormwood +» 
swallow. 

“Lord! I’d like to see Dad’s old face 
when he hears about it,” he said. 

“T imagine,” said Smythe in a tightened 
voice, “that he won’t object. I’d like to 
start next week if you feel you’re up to 
it.” Though he had no apprehensions 
that Doris might divine his identity, since 
she had known him as plain Samuel 
Smith, he was anxious to put the danger 
of discovery as far behind as possible. 

“T never felt fitter in my life,” Anderson 
eagerly assured him, “I was going to get 
into harness next week, anyway. I’ve 
just been waiting to see how Dad’s 
affairs turned out and I got a message 
tonight that things look better. But as 
for Dad’s objecting—Great Scott! it 
means so much to me that it’s knocked 
me silly—I can’t express myself; and it’! 
mean twice as much to Dad. I'll write 
mother tonight. Dad’s somewhere in 
Texas trying to pray oil out of our land.” 


‘etm 4 


7) 


FO® the next two days they talked of 
nothing but mines and Australia. A 
constant exultance filled Bruce Smythe; 
his mind hummed with a myriad plans 
for cementing their association through 
the years to come. A new capacity for 
enjoyment invaded him. He felt like a 
stunted plant, suddenly endowed with 
power to continue growing. 

“T wonder if you'd have been different, 
Bruce, if Phyllis had been a boy,” Sally 
surprised him one day by saying, a certain 
wistful resentment in her voice. It made 
him sharply aware of having been overly 
manifest in his eager carrying out of this 
supreme ambition. 


“Different? You speak as if I’ve been 
a lifelong disappointment. What do you 
mean?” 


“Oh, nothing. I never mean anything. 
What’s the use? I can’t see for the life 
of me, though, why you’ re so crazy about 
this boy all of a sudden.” 


“It occurs to me,” he reminded he: 
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Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c 
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Theil Be JOY IN YOUR HOUSE 
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Page after page—32 in all—of dandy 
Lionel trains, locomotives, electric lighted 
stations and tunnels, semaphores, etc. (153 items to choose from) in reds, blues, 
yellows and greens—just as they'll look to thousands of happy boys this Xmas. So 
real you almost hear the trains rushing by and the bells clanging, and see the sema- 
phores working up and down, and the ‘ ‘Stevies” loading freight ’n’ everything! Gee— 
it’s exciting to run a Lionel railroad! Catalog’s free. Get it now so you and Dad can go 
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jestingly, “that you were rather enthus,. 
astic Reus him yourself, funny littl 
Sally,” and he easily smothered her 
moment’s odd resentment by an un. 
usually tender caress. 

“A son like him would mean a mighty 
lot to a man, though,”’ he told her. 

“And to a woman, too,” Sally said 
quietly. “There he is now, waiting for 
us 


The three of them found a table at the 
end of the long veranda where groups 
of gay summer people sat drinking cold 
uninteresting things. As usual they fell 
“ once to talking of their Australian 
ge and enjoying pleasant little silences, 

he sunset made a glorious canopy over 
the ocean but its prismatic light was far 
less real to Bruce Smythe’s consciousness 
than the friendship that glowe in 
Anderson’s young honest eyes. 

“By Jove!” exhaled a fat male ~oice 
from a neighboring table, “what a bexuti- 
ful woman!” 


oo raised his keen gray eyes that 
were never unattentive to bezxuty, 
their vision imparting the coldness of ccath 
to his body. _It had not been in his j lans 
ever to see Doris again. Now thet he 
saw her, such weakness assailed him that 
his cigarette fell to the floor and his ! »wer 
jaw dropped foolishly. Doris was walk- 
ing toward them rapidly, guided by a bell- 
boy whom she dismissed when she saw 
her son’s table. There was nothing 
provincial about her now. At all the 
tables people openly took pleasure in her 
passing. Though she wore silver-gray 
motor things, she nevertheless gave out 
an impression of color, so vivid was the 
light in her dark searching eyes and so 
proud was the unconscious grace of her 
high held head. She was a flash of sun- 
light among a myriad admiring candles. 

- Following Smythe’s set gaze, Anderson 
turned slightly and saw his mother. 
With a sharp ejaculation—“Great Scott! 
What’s up?” he pushed himself up from 


| his chair and hastened to meet her. 


“Mark my words, they’re no ordinary 
breed of cat,” observed the fat male voice 
at the next table, “that woman’s some 
class, believe me.” 

Sally was staring at her husband. 

“ Bruce!”’ she said in sharp wonder that 
brought him to himself. 

“That—that’s his mother—I guess,” 
he said thickly, stooping for his cigarette 
holder. 

“Why of course it is, but what of it! 
You look an awful fool.” 

“She’s had his letter and doesn’t want 
him to go,” he managed to say in his 
natural voice. “Curse it, how I hate 
fussing with women. a 

“Jack is of age,” she said shortly, “I’ve 
oe he’ll make up his mind for hin- 
se 

Doris and her son had stopped, stood 
closely together for a moment talking 
eagerly, tensely. Anderson put his hand 
up to his forehead with a startled invol- 
untary gesture, and then slowly lowered 
it, drawing her hand through his arm as 
he did so and leaning a little over her as 
he intently listened to what she said. 
They continued their swift eager tal as 
Anderson began leading her slowly to the 


Smythe’s table, their eyes seeing only 
each other. 
“Something tremendous , must have 


happened,” Sally was diagnosing with 
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MONEY! MONEY! MONEY 


The Shortest, Easiest and Surest Road to 
Prosperity and Supremacy. 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


‘HIS SUBTLE PRINCIPLE in my 
hands without education, without 
capital, without training, without 

experience, and without study or waste of 
time and without health, vitality or will 
power has given me the power to earn more 
than a million dollars without selling mer- 
chandise, stocks, bonds, books, drugs, appli- 
ances or any material thing of any character. 


This subtle and basic principle of suc- 
cess requires no will power, no exercise, 
no strength, no énergy, no study, ‘no writ- 
ing, no dieting, no concentration, and no 
conscious deep breathing. There is noth- 
ing ‘o practice, nothing to study and noth- 
ing ‘o sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of suc- 


cess does not require that you practice 
economy or keep records, or memorize or 
reai, or learn, or force yourself into any 


action or invest in any stocks, bonds, books 
or merchandise. 

This subtle principle must not be 
confused with Metaphysics, Psychology, 
New Thought, Christian Science, arbitrary 
optimism, inspiration or faith. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining 
success without it. 

No one has ever succeeded in wes 
with it. 


It is absolutely the master key to suc- 


‘cess, prosperity and qepenmnecy: 


My True and Actual 
' Experience 


When I was eighteen years of age, it looked 
to me as though I had absolutely no chance to.suc- 
ceed. Fifteen months altogether in common public 
school was the extent of my education. I had no 
‘When my father died, he left me twenty 
dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning hardly 
enough to keep. myself alive. I had no friends for 
I was ‘a negative and of no advantage to anyone. 
I had-no plan‘ of life to help me solve any problem. 
In fact, I did mot know enough to know that life 
is and was a real problem, even though I had an 

“acute problem of life’? on my hands. I was blue 
and despondent and thoughts of eternal misery 
arose in my mind constantly. I was a living and 
walking worry machine. 

I was tired, nervous, restless. I could not 
sleep. I could not digest without distress. I had 
no power of application. ‘Nothing appealed to me. 
Nothing appeared worth doing from the, fear that 
I could not do. anything because of my poor equip- 
ment of mind and body. I felt that I was shut out 
of the world of success and I lived in a world of fail- 
ure. 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly 
depended on: drugs and doctors for my health, as 
my father before me. .I was a- “floater” and. de- 
pended on luck for success. The result of this 
attitude on my part was greater weakness, sickness, 
failure and misery as is always the case under similar 
conditions. 

Gradually my condition became worse. I 
reached a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. 
I reached a crisis in my realization of my failure and 
adverse condition. 


Out of this misery and failure and pauper- 
ism of spirit —out of this distress —arose within me 
a desperate reaction—‘‘a final effort to live’’—and 
through this reaction, arose within me, the discov- 
ery of the Jaws and principles of life, evolution, per- 
sonality, mind, health, success and supremacy. Also 
out of this mise ry arose within me the discovery of 
the inevitable laws and principles of failure and sick- 
ness and inferiority. 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously 

n employing. the principles of failure and _sick- 
ness, I immediately began to use the principles of 
Success and supremacy. My life underwent an 





almost immediate change. I overcame illness 
through health, weakness through power, inferior 
evolution by superior evolution, failure by success, 
and converted pauperism into supremacy. 


I discovered a principle which I observed that 
all successful personalities employ, either consciously 
or unconsciously. I also discovered a principle of 
evolution and believed that if I used it, that my con- 
ditions would change, for, I had but one disease— 
failure, and therefore there was but one cure—success 
and I began to use this principle and out of its use 
arose my ambition, my powers, my education, my 
health, my success and my supremacy, etc., etc. 


You also may use this principle of success 
deliberately, purposefully, consciously and 
profitably. 


Just as there is a principle of darkness, there 
is also a principle of failure, ill health, weakness and 
negativeness. If you use the principle of 
failure consciously or unconsciously, you are 
sure always to be a failure. Why seek suc- 
cess and supremacy through blindly seeking 
to find your path through the maze of diffi- 
culties? Why not open your ‘“‘mental eyes” 
through the use of this subtle success principle, 
and thus deliberately and purposefully and 
consciously and successfully advance in_the 
direction of supremacy and away from failure 
and adversity? 


I discovered this subtle principle—this 
key to success—through misery and necessity. 
You need never be miserable to have the be snefit of 
this subtle principle. You may use this success prin- 
ciple just as successful individuals of all time, of all 
countries, of all races, and of all reli igions have used 
it either consciously or unconsciously, and as I am 
using it consciously and purpose fully. It requires 
no education, no preparation, no preliminary 
knowledge. Anyone can use it. Anyone can har- 
ness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to 
work for success and supremacy. Regardless of 
what kind of success you desire, this subtle prin- 
ciple is the key that opens the avenue to what you 
want. 


Succeed like others through this subtle prin- 
ciple of success. It was used by 
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ciple because I am putting it in the hands of thou- 
sands of individuals for a few pennies, but I cannot 
help the negative impression I thus possibly create, 
{ must fulfill my duty just the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it because 
I offer it for a few pennies, but because the results 
are great—very great. 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful 
and overmastering in its influence for good, profit, 
prosperity and success, that it would be a sin if 

kept it to myself and used it only for my personal 
benefit. 

So sure am I of the truth of my statement— 
so absolutely positive am I of the correctness of 
my assumption and so absolutely certain am I that 
this principle in your hands, will work wonders for 
you that I am willing to place this principle in your 
hands for twenty-hour hours at my risk and ex- 
pense. You will recognize the value of this princi- 

le within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost 
immediately as you become conscious of it, 
you will realize its practicability, its potency, 
its reality, and its power and usability for 
your personal profit. pleasure, advancement, 
prosperity and success. 

Thousands of individuals claim that 
the information disclosing and elucidating 
the secret principle of success is worth a 
thousand dollars of anyone’s money. Some 
have written that they: would not take a 
million dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a 
thousand dollars for this information— for disclos- 
ing this principle, after you get it into your posses— 
sion and realize its tremendous power and influence. 

I have derived such tremendous results— 
amazing results from its power, that I want every 
man, woman and matured child to have this key to 
prosperity and wealth. This is why I am 
wiiling to send it to anyone—to any address—on 
approval without a single penny in advance. 

You would never forgive me, and I could 
never for: sive snyeelt. nor could the creative forces 
of the I niverse forg ive us, if I failed to bring you 
to the point of us'nz this subt!e principle of success. 
You would never forgive me if I failed to do for 
you that which you would do for me, if our positions 
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Moses, Wanamaker, were reversed. 

Caesar, Phil Armour, c Write your address on the request below 
Napoleon, Andrew Carnegie, and mail it to me, and you will receive by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Frick, return mail, the SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF 
John D. Rockefeller, Elbert Hubbard, SUCCESS—the master principle— the key to 
Herbert Spencer, Hiram ohnson, your success and. supremacy— the equal of 
Emerson, Richard Mansfield, which you have never seen. 

Darwin, Shakespeare, . 

NLP naga seme Wagner, If this subtle principle of success does 
Woodrow Wilson, Liszt, ; not solve your every problem, it will cost 
Charles Schwab, Mendelssohn, t ing. 

Lloyd-—George, Beethoven, you absolutely nothing 
Clemenceau, Verdi, 
coee Lg Pate. = pop wer saa 

raham Lincoln, onfucius, W 
Gop oo Mohammed, ALOIS P. S OBODA 

arshall Field, Cicero, 

Sarah Bernhardt, Demosthenes, 790 Berkeley Bldg., 

Galli-Curci, ristotle, . 

Nordica, Plutarch, West 44th Street, New York City 

Melba, nl fd ra Columbus, 

Cleopatra, Vander 

Alexander the Great, age ry Aurelius, Re GP OD ee ee ee as ae as & 
dison, eric nol 

Newton, Lycurgu ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


Seniauin Franklin, 


and thousands and thousands of others—the names 
of successful men and women of all times and of al! 
countries and of all religions, and of all colors, make 
a record of the action of this Subtle Principle of 
Success. None of these individuals could have suc- 
ceeded without it—no one can succeed without it 
no one can fail with it. 


We Owe Each Other 


Every one realizes that human beings owe 
a duty to each other. Only the very lowest type 
of human being is selfish to the degree of wishing 
to profit without helping someone else. This world 
does not contain very great numbers of the lowest 
and most selfish type of human beings. Almost 
everyone, in discovering something of value, also 
wants his fellow man to profit through his discovery. 
This is precisely my attitude. I feel that I should 
be neglecting my most preys duty towards my 


.fellow human beings, if I did not make every effort 


every detent and honest effort—to induce everyone 
to also benefit to a maximum extent through the 
automatic use of this subtle principle. 

I fully realize that it is human nature for 
men and women to have less confidence in this prin- 





. 790 Berkeley Building 
I West 44th Street, New York City 
You may send me, at your risk, “ 


i THE SUBTLE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS.” 
| I promise to either re-mail it to you, within twenty- 
four hours of its receipt by me, or to send you Two 
Dollars. 
It is understood that I am to be under no other 
E obligation, neither now nor later. 


| Name.... 


(Write Plainly) 
i Ire 6 0.0 8 beige 1s FOGn ct ent eeesunneaneeee 


j State 


ore Sone 


Note.—The above statement in Sunset is abso- 


lutely guaranteed in every way to be as represented, 
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“Smokes Fit For 
a King” 


The following letter explains itself. It 
needs no introduction: 
Gentlemen: 

The purpose of this letter is primarily 
one of congratulation and appreciation 
from one of the, I hope, millions of smokers 
of Edgeworth Tobacco. 

I have tried most all brands, but eventu- 
ally I went ‘back home” again and smoked 
good old Edgeworth. ’Twas a lucky day 
when I discovered the “blue tin” years 
ago. I wish to express my particular ap- 
preciation for the reliable quality of to- 
bacco you put into Edgeworth. One can 
always be sure that the next can will be as 
good as the last. 

I am a draughtsman. Edgeworth is the 
draughtsman’s favorite tobacco. In 8 cases 
out of 10, in our place, 
the boys smoke Edge- 
worth. In future ad- 
vertisements, I think 
it would be a good 
stunt if you featured 
the engineer and 
draughtsman as users 
of your tobacco—or 
rather as Edgeworth 

being their favor- 
ite brand. We 
have to think and 
scheme and in- 
vent—and Edge- 
worth, I am sure, 
has been a modest 
“godfather” to 
many great feats of 
engineering. 

Not being a 
“heavy” smoker, 
my tin lasts me quite a while, and the 
tobacco is apt to get dry and lose some of 
its good flavor. 

Here’s what I did to overcome that. I 
took a piece of white blotting paper and 
fitted it snugly into the inside of the cover. 
Then I applied a few drops of water and 
lo, I had a perfect pocket humidor. It 
works great; a drop of water now and then, 
and I get the mellowest tobacco out of that 
can to the very last crumb—smokes fit for 
a king. 



















Edgeworth doesn’t delight everyone’s 
taste. But it may please you. 

Just send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to whom 
you will go for supplies, if you like Edge- 
worth. We will send you without charge 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes, 
cut into thin, moist slices. One slice rub- 
bed between the hands fills the average 
pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is simply the 
same tobacco, rubbed up, ready to go right 
into your pipe. 

We believe you'll notice how nicely 
Edgeworth packs. That means that it 
burns evenly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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characteristic enthusiasm, “that woman 
looks ready to fight the world; I don’t 
think I éver saw such a courageous face; 
my, but don’t they love each other!” 
Her words were white hot irons to 


so brutal a look that she stared at him 
in stupid astonishment. 

He sat steeling himself to meet Doris’ 
triumph. 


OT until Doris had come quite close 
to their table, and he stood to greet 
her, did she consciously visualize him. Her 
formal, polite smile stayed on her lips; 
her breath escaped flutteringly, and she 
instinctively threw out her left arm as if 
to thrust her son back from physical 
danger. Then she turned to Sally, whom 
Jack was presenting. 
“Mrs. Smythe. Jack has written me 
such pleasant things of your friendship,” 
she said only, but in controlled tranquil 
tones whose deep cadence made Sally’s 
conventional, pretty voice sound like the 
tearing of flimsy cloth. 


Again she raised her eyes to Smythe | 


but their dark quiet depths betrayed only 
the consciousness of her strength. 

“How do you do, Mr.—Smythe. No, 
thank you, we can’t sit down. I have to 
run away with Jack. His father needs 
him.” 

Smythe towed, his eyes still challeng- 
ing hers. It was incredible that things 
should end _ here. i 
effort to think clearly. 


“You see, sir,” Anderson was hurriedly 


explaining, “everything’s fallen through. 
From what mother says the proverbial 
church mice haven’t anything on the 
Anderson family. It’s going to be hard 
on Dad—he’s broken a lot anyhow since 
the war. He’ll get in to Los Angeles 
from Texas on the midnight train, and if 
mother and | tear right along, we can 
make it all right—to meet him. Got 
plenty of gas and oil, mother?” 


“Yes, dear,” said Doris quietly. 
Smythe did not look at her. 
“T’m exceedingly sorry,” he said to 


Anderson in his firm well modulated 
voice. “I hope things will turr out 
better than you think. Shall we cov- 
tinue planning to start next week, or will 
you perhaps need a little more time?” 

Anderson’s fine young face looked 
faintly distressed, but he put the matter 
aside as though it were of as little impor- 
tance as a game of golf. 

“Oh. Why Colonel Smythe, that'll 
have to be called off—entirely,” he said 
simply. 

“Why Jack! how absurd! how can you 
think of such a thing?” cried Sally. “It 
would be ridiculous, wouldn’t it, Mrs. 
Anderson?” 

Doris did not answer. She did not 
need to. Although he was _ plainly 
fidgeting to be off, the boy burst into a 
hurried explanation— 

“No, the only thing that would be 
ridiculous would be for me not to start 
right in Dad’s old office and both of us 
begin together. I couldn’t earn twenty 
five dollars a year, much less twenty five 
thousand, if ar I’d let Dad down. 
I’m not making any sacrifice. Don’t 
think that. It’s hard to explain in such 
a confounded hurry—but Dad needs me 
right on the spot, more than he needs any 
money I could earn.” 

“Do you think he’d want you to give 


sag one raw nerves and he flashed her | 


He made a mighty 









Start Your 
Boy on the 
Road to True 
Manhood 


Help him to get started right by giving im 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Send only 25 cents today for a three montis’ 
subscription. By accepting this remarka) 
low price offer you save 35 cents over the ne. 
stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. 

_ This is the formative period of your bi 
life. What he will amount to in after years 
pends largely on what he is reading now. Y 
want him to be wide-awake, progressive—f 
ward-looking—to develop ideas and initiat 
and to learn to make his own way in the wor 

You can make him no better gift than a si 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. T: 
great periodical will give him entertainme 
instruction and the inspiration to accomp! 
big things. 

Your boy must keep abreast of the tim: 
What he reads has much to do with what 
THINKS and DOES. Guard him against tras! 
sensational and misleading stories. Give hi 
the kind of reading which entertains, yet : 
spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZI: 
will develop your boy’s initiative, foster rig 
THINKING and right DOING, and make hin. a 
manly, moral and courageous boy. 

Besides a wealth of splendid stories and arii- 
cles each issue contains departments devoted to El: °- 
tricity, Mechanics, Wireless, Popular Science, Athleti 's 
and Physical Training, Editorials, Stamp and Coin C: i- 
Peon. went Lb near wae ane Players, Amate ir 

, Cartooning, 
— tas g, Outdoor Sports, Illustrat:d 

Send only 25 cents, today, for a th: ” sud- 
scription. We will salend sour Sonne enemies s 
without question if you are not more than pleased 
with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. (Remit in stamps if 
more convenient.) Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 
5149 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands 
20 cents a copy.) : 
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LOUGH ONRATS 


any kind of food 
attracts rats and mice. 
don’t die in the house,” 
exterminator. 
id by druggists and general 
stores everywhere. 


Write for 
Free Booklet. 





The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
: Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Teeter Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 1879 Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold ts a dangerous cold 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a d00n by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of success- 
ful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Sendgfor descriptive booklet 29. 
TryCresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated thro:t. 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresole: °. 
Theycan’tharm you. Of yourdruggist orfrom us, 10c.in stam’ s. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Oanada 
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silent, motionless, serene in her surety. 
She even smiled a little, watching her son. 

“Tl say he wouldn’t! 
himself out trying to make me take it.” 
He turned to smile at his mother, as if 
they reveled together in their love and 
understanding of his father. 

“And you're sure your judgment is 
best?” Smythe’s voice hurt his throat. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered instantly, and 
then, seeming to realize that his refusal 
was cutting more deeply than he under- 
stood, he went on a little awkwardly, 
“T know what it’s like—needing a person. 
When I got my worst jolt—over there— 
this leg, you know, and considerable gas 
besides, t could have got right up and 
walked through Germany the next day 
if I could just have set eyes on good old 
Dad and felt his hand and heard him 
talk for half an hour. I figure maybe 
it’s a little like that with Dad, now.” 

For one flashing soul-lit instant Bruce 
Smythe glimpsed the heights he would 
ever know. There was a beauty un- 
speakable in Doris’ eyes. 

“We’re an old fashioned family—we 
love one another,” she said, very gently. 

Then they were saying good by. 
Smythe unconsciously put his left hand 
over the boy’s right one that he held. 
He felt he could not bear the emptiness 
after that young hand’s_ withdrawal. 
Anderson looked at him in a_ puzzled, 
hurried way and smiled a second farewell 
icross at Sally. He was so bothered 
about his father that everything else was 
a nuisance. 

“Well, good by, sir,” he said for the 
second time, “hope I’ll see you both 
again. I certainly appreciate every- 
thing. Well, good by.” 


HE was gone. He joined Doris and 
walked by her side, catching her hand 
up under his arm. Smythe knew she had 
walked on to avoid touching his hand. 
The boy was gone. There would be no 
returning. 

Smythe looked down stupidly at his 
empty hands, outstretched stiffly as the 
boy’s hand had pulled away from between 
them. 

“Bruce, do sit down, people are staring 
at you,” admonished Sally. “I_ really 
believe you love that boy. Well, I don’t 
blame you. I do myself. His father 
can certainly be awfully proud of him. 
But what an iceberg of a mother—ugh!” 

It seemed to Bruce Smythe that his 
ragged nerves would ravel into madness 
under her chatter. Slowly he turned his 
narrowed eyes upon her, brutally emptied 
of everything but their contemptuous 
valuation of her. 

“Iceberg? My God, what a trinket 
you are, Sally. Would you be taking it 
the way she 1s, if by some damn blunder 
I failed and made paupers of us?” 

Sally flinched, but there was courage 
in her short laugh. 

“Perhaps I wouldn’t, my dear. How- 


it up?” asked Smythe. Still Doris stood, | 


He’d wear. 





ever, I wouldn’t quite say that any man | 


fails whose family love him the way those 
two love that man.” 

And Smythe, unanswering, felt for the 
first time the crumbling of the sands 
whereon his life was builded. 
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Gir Kelies on the Star 


Miss Madeleine Richers, one of the members of the famous Florodora Sextette 
says: “I find the Star Vibrator an indispensable health and beauty adjunct and 
heartily recommend it to any girl who wants to keep herself fresh and youthful.” 


Home electric massage removes blem- 
ishes, blackheads, thoroughly cleans the 
skin and makes it smooth, fresh and 
colorful. A facial massage treatment 
with the Star Vibrator, using the vac- 
uum applicator with an upward move- 
ment, strengthens the muscles of the 
face, eliminates crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
flabbiness and sagging corners of the 


mouth. 


Women who are inclined to put on 
flesh easily are especially prone to have 
their features marred by double chins. 
By applying the lignum vitaeapplicator— 
an atises with eon Star po ea A 
sagging tissues of the face are reduced 
day by day and are turned into firm, 
healthy flesh—all of this being due to 


the normal circulation of the blood 


which inevitably follows the consistent 
use of home electric massage. We all 
know that beauty of face and figure 
depends very largely, if not entirely, on 
proper circulation of the blood. The 
effect of electric massage on the body 
causes the blood to flow to the places 
where it should normally circulate and 
thus relieves congestion, assists the 
elimination of poisons and stimulates 
the whole system. 


Get a Star Vibrator today. Demonstrated free 
of charge at all leading drug, department and 
electrical-goods stores, or sent direct to you on 
receipt of $5. (Canadian price $7.50 com- 
plete.) Fitzgerald Mfg. Company, Dept. 213, 
Torrington, Conn. Also makers of the Star 
Massage Shower Spray, the first real combina- 
tion shower, shampoo, massage and rub-down, 
all in one. $5 complete. 
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Short Story Writers 


I conduct a selling and 
a teaching service for 
authors which merits 
your attention. Writers 
and beginners who want 
results should address 


HARRY McGREGOR 
Short Story Critic 
Authors’ Agent 

6459 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, California 


























Latest addition to the Rock-a- 
Bye line, e especially for 
babies. Disc wheels. Rubi 
tires make riding easy. 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 
Avenue, 


St.Louis, J 
Ask { 


your 
dealer or 
write us for 
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ELOW the Line,” when not a’ tiny 
breeze sways lazy, palm-topped trees 
where blazing suns shriv el man and motor 
—you can merrily ‘‘flivver’’ II your Ford 
is equipped with the Peerless Honeycomb 
Radiator. Increased cooling area makes 
Peerless Radiators practically boil-proof. 

















Winging your flight to the farthest-flung 
outpost of the freezing northland, you 
find, contrarily—constant function in those 

Fords equipped with Peerless Radiators. 
Flexibility of core permits expansion that 
_ withstands freezing. 


Ins North and South, hot or cold —these radia- 
tors haye the elasticit y, the construction and 
the durability to‘meet every demand. 


Price $25.00 


Peerless Radiators and Fenders for 
Fords on sale at all dealers. Leaflet on 
request. 


THE CORCORAN MFG. CO. 
3844 Section Ave. 
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FOR FORD .CARS 
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Folks Won't Work? 


(Continued from page 31) 


in each locality, until it becomes a stable 
et moving reservoir of dependable labor. 
‘You have no idea how many there are,” 
say the Hurds, “‘or how many more there 
would be if the real conditions were 
known.” One grower knows that it was 
possible to draft at the very last minute 
sufficient families to harvest his crops 
aided as they were by the nearby property 
owners whose own work was of such na- 
ture as to allow their absence from the 
ranch during the summer. 

Whether these families of efficient travel- 
ing labor will become a dependable factor 
in the harvesting of California’s immense 
crops, whether they will be able to engage 
in this work until they can establish them- 
selves on the land depends largely upon 
the vision and the coSperation of the 
growers.’ It depends fundamentally upon 
whether these growers think it wise to 
foster a rural civilization of white Ameri- 
cans, rather than permit the steady inun- 
dation of the yellow Asiatic stream, 
whether or not they become convinced 
that some dependable source of rural 
white labor must be found if a white man’s 
country is to know any spiritual content. 


People Who Stayed 


(nother phase of farm labor was 
partially settled for the Walton Ranch 
in a new. way this summer—in that out 
of the summer crew three families decided 
to remain throughout the year. They 
were the Westlake the Schultz and the 
Witten familics—three of the best. 

During the summer Westlake drove 
truck and Mrs. Westlake conducted eco- 
nomically for her employer and satis- 
factorily for the single men the camp 
boarding-house. It will’ be remembered 
that Westlake told Stanley Walton the 
day he applied for work that he had 
worked on the ranch fifteen years ago. At 
the end of the season he said to the mana- 
ger, “Fifteen years ago your father begged 
me to buy twenty acres of his land for one 
hundred dollars an acre. He proposed 
that I work on the ranch, putting all my 
wages into the improvement of my own 
land under his direction; the first pay- 
ment to be deferred for five years. Like a 
fool I refused. It did not seem possible 
that I, a hired hand, could swing such a 
deal. That same land is worth five times 
as much today and I could have been a 
rich man. For fifteen years | have worked 
for wages—-I have married—and now we 
would like to. remain on the ranch—work 
for wages—and buy twenty acres, from 
you. | am not afraid now to tackle the 
proposition.”? Westlake has saved his 
money—or perhaps it was Mrs. Westlake 
—and he has sufficient to make a -first 
payment. -As soon as they are ready 
twenty acres of improved land, a parcel of 
the Walton Ranch, will be sold to this 
family. It will be developed along the 
lines of the parent ranch where peach or- 
chards thirty years old yielded bumper 
crops this year. The new grower will have 
the benefit of an experienced one’s help— 
the big grower will have not only the labor 
but the intelligent codperation of West- 
lake. ' As for their present living quarters, 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Many people who have diffi- 
culty in writing with an ordinary 
pen, find in Spencerian Pens that 
responsiveness and pen-ease which 
is born of true pen steel and per- 
fect writing points. 

Spencerian. Pens are personal pens. 
A style for every hand-writing. That’s 
why they write sosmoothly and last so 
long. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


New York 

















$49 Broadway 


To enable you to find your style and to 
test the superiority of Spencerian Pens, 
we will sent 70 different sample pens 
and a pen holder on receipt of 40 cents. 





Fine Medium, 


Stub and 
Ball pointed 
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It’s a glorious, manly sport, good all the year 
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Crane 
and 
Hundreds of 
Other Models 
That Run! 


AXP with your Meccano Electric Motor you 
can make them go like real machinery. 
It’s loads of fun to build Beam Engines, Loco- 
motives, Tractors, Looms, Clocks and count- 
less other models in shining steel and brass, 


that work. With 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 





ou can have a new toy every day. No study. 
he Manual shows how to build over 400, and 
you can invent and reproduce hundreds more. 


long. Tell Dad nothing but Meccano will do 
for Xmas. 


Send for Free Xmas Book 


called ‘“‘Meccanoland.” Contains the inventor's own 
story of Meccano, and over 50 pictures of models and 
boys building them. Just the thing to help you and 
Dad pick out your Xmas gift. Get yours early] 














You Can Build This 


$1250 
Given in 
Prizes For 
Building 
Models 


See the No. X outfit at $5.50 
It includes a dandy motor 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. Ee 
Division S “ se 
71 West 23d Street, New York City Merrier’’ Xmas 























Why have 
Coughs 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES prevent or quickly re- 
lieve colds, sore throat, coughing, hoarseness, loss of voice, 
catarrhal and asthmatic conditions. At the slightest provo- 
cation of throat trouble or at a later stage, these lozenges 
are always effective. 

Public speakers and singers, for over SEVENTY YEARS, 
have found them highly effective in promptly relieving 
hoarseness and irritation of the throat caused by vocal 
exertion. Unsurpassed for clearing the throat. 


Not a confection, but a genuine cough remedy. Contain no 
opiates or harmful ingredients—safe for children. Will not 
stain hands or gloves. Handy for carrying in pocket or 
purse—to be used as occasion requires. 


Four Sizes: 15e—35e—75c—$1.25 
At all druggists 
General Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 


New York—Toronto 
mx more sx BRONCHIAL 


Boston, Mass. 
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they will occupy a, suite of two rooms 
and bath in the ranch house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Witten have taken up 
their abode in an apartment in the top of 
the tank house, and as for light and size 
and air and general comfort, it makes the 
average new city apartment look like a 
tenement. This is the Wittens’ first ven- 
ture in the fruit. They came from Stock- 
ton where Witten was driving truck for 
the Sperry Flour Company and earning 
good wages. It was found that in the dry 
sheds at the ranch Witten was capable of 
taking any responsibility laid upon him— 
he only needed an opportunity to show 
what codperation meant. When asked 
why they left steady employment in 
Stockton to take a chance in the fruit, 
Mrs. Witten, in the softest of southern 
voices, said, “Our house there was very 
poor and we couldn’t find another, bu: I 
don’t suppose we would have minded that 
if we had been happy—so many peoole 
have to put up with poor housing con- 
ditions nowadays. y husband just 
seemed to be crazy to get away from the 
city—to get out into the country where 
we might get an opportunity to buy in 
some way our own ranch. I don’t know 
why—he was born in Kansas City while 
all my people have lived for generations 
on plantations in the south; but between 
us P think that he was the most anxicus 
to get away from the city.” 

While itten this year becomes an emn- 
ployee of the ranch, Mrs. Witten becomes 
partner of her husband’s boss. All her 
life she has been interested in bees; the 
days this summer when she didn’t work 
she put in the long hours watching the 
wild bees in the orchards. Seeing this in- 
terest, the manager of the ranch offered 
to go into partnership with her—he to fur- 
nish the stock (and the wise little bees 
know how to steal the feed from him) and 
she to furnish her labor and her intelli- 
gence. It is not a gift to intrigue her in- 
terest so she will be contented on the 
ranch; not at all—it is a business venture 
—a money-making scheme in which the 
partners will split the proceeds. 


A Better Mixture 


And now as to the Schultz family who 
sold their cattle, their pigs and their 











chickens up in the foothills to follow the 
fruit. They found employment on the 
, Walton Ranch so congenial that they 
have rented the Barker cottage nearby 
and while Schultz becomes an employee 
of the ranch, his wife also goes into part- 
nership with the owner—together they 
will conduct a chicken business and they 
divide the profits. 

“Hush little bar-keep don’t you cry— 
ys pick your own prunes bye-and- 

ye,” sings happy Mrs. Schultz to her 
husband who, up to three years ago, was 
a cocktail mixer at ““The Ship,” one of the 
wettest spots in the old days in Venice, 
California. Mrs. Schultz herself conducted 
a hotel in Ocean Park, “‘no bar—you know 
—but a nice place where Arizona people 
liked to stay in the summer time.” 

They made good money, these two, 
but again here was a family to whom 
money did not bring content. Mrs. 
Schultz says that Albert used to come 
home and tell her how rich Mr. Pork 
Packer from the middle west had bee: 
throwing his dollars on the cafe tab! 
every night—and then maybe she woul: 
read in the paper how Mrs. P. P. hac 
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Quality First 
Notwithstanding that there 
are many different kinds of 


hose supporters we believe 
none has won such an en- 
viable reputation. for gualit 
and serbice or given so muc 
satisfaction to mothers and 
children as the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Why ? Because the webbing 
of fresh live rubber feels 
better and wears longer. 
Because it is the only hose 
supporter equipped with that 
exclusive feature the 
All Rubber 
Oblong Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 


LEEK 





LLL 


George Frost Co., Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 
Supporters for Women, Misses 
and Children and the Famous 
Boston Garter for Men 
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Cash for Trash 


We pay the highest pies for old or broken jewelry, 
diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto 
points, old false teeth, gold or silver ores or nuggets. 
War Bonds and Stamps—anything valuable. Mail 
them to us today. Cash by return mail. Goods re- 
turned in ten days if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio 
Smelting and Refining Co., 248 Lennox Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


, Night and Morning. 

U: R f NE Have Clean, Healthy 
Eyes. lfthey Tire, Itch, 

Feritated, Infiseed me 
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You R EYES Granulated,use Murine 
often. Soothes, Refreshes. Safe for Infant 
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Write for Free Eye Book, Murine Eye Remedy Co,, Chicago 
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asked for a divorce. “I couldn’t bear to 
think that Albert was helping to make 
women unhappy—it didn’t seem like a 
- healthy job,” says that little woman who 
earned all summer at least ten cents more 
a day than her husband. 

She induced him to goranching and now 
Schultz himself says that he will work for 
wages until he can have his own fruit 
ranch. “Prohibition can’t keep a good 
mixer down,” laughs Schultz “but the 
rest of my life I’ll just mix the feed for my 
wife’s chickens.” 

Keeping the family unit intact, giving 
opportunity to families in whose breasts 
flame a distinct impulse’ to live on the 
land, to help in the production of food, 
surrounding oneself with people to whom 
work and production mean more than 
just money—meanwhile paying adequate 
wages and providing suitable living quar- 
ters—these things mean ambition for the 
people, content for the grower and an 
enrichment of the community life. This 
is the conclusion of one grower who is 
giving impulse to the regeneration of his 
county. 


A Little Red School on Wheels? 


It so happens that the crops of Sutter 
county are for the most part harvested 
during the long school vacation. All 
children remaining in camp at the open- 
ing of the school year attended the dis- 
trict school. Certain families who had 
permanent homes returned to those homes 
when school opened in their own district 
or city. The traveling families—and 
there are many of these in California— 
must of necessity change their children’s 
school as often as they change their resi- 
dence. This article is offering no solution 
of the problem of educating the children 
of California’s traveling labor—it is to 
show that this industrial group already 
exists and the place it may fill in Cali- 
fornia’s most important business. 

No plan however idealistic for the 
grower’s peace of mind—for the elimina- 
tion of yellow labor—far the feeding of the 
world—could be said to have attained any 
measure of success unless it provided for 
the proper education of the children. 

When the national conscience awoke 
recently to the fact that the making of 
American citizens out of the children of 
the foreign born was being hampered by 
the isolation of the mother who had no 
way of learning the language and ideals of 
the new land, a plan was soon evolved 
whereby Home Teachers entered the field 
of Americanization, carrying education 
into the very kitchens of the foreign 
mother. 

Education is being centralized in the 
more densely populated localities of Cali- 
fornia. It is no uncommon thing for a 
district to be abandoned while busses are 
provided to carry the children of that dis- 
trict to and from a larger school. Wher- 
ever there are people there are schools. 
Would traveling schools for the education 
of the traveling population of California 
be beyond the imagination of a state 
which has already officially recognized 
the fact that in ‘the growth of its small 
land owner lies its ultimate wealth and 
safety? 


Who says white folks won’t work? 

Through the exercise of infinite 
patience, through the pursuit of an idea 
even in the face of utter discouragement 
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for tasty 
Frostings 


The crowning glory of any layer 
cake is this delicious Uncle John’s 
frosting with the real flavor from 
the maple grove. 
Boil one cup Uncle John’s Syrup 
until it spins a thread. Pour hot 
syrup over well-beaten egg an 
beat until it begins to thicken. 
Then spread on cake. 


You'll Like Uncle John’s 


on hotcakes, home-made bis- 
cuits, waffles, cereal and grape- 
fruit, too. It’s as necessary on the 
table as the sugar and the cream. 


Write for Uncle John’s Recipes—Free 


New England Maple Syrup Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
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MORE COMPANY, Dept. 383 St. Louis. Mo. 
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Black Calf 


Style 50 
Same Last 
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PROBABLY never before 
have men realized ds 
they do now the value and 
necessity. ‘of comfort in. their 
footwear. 


Herman’s Shoes—conven- 
tional or “civilian” styles 
and U.S. Army models—are 
the finest examples of com- 
fort with shapeliness possible 
to produce. 


For business and all forms of 
general outdoor wear Herman’s 
Shoes, built of the best leathers 
by the most skilled. New England 
workmen, have an_ excellence 
known everywhere. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores 
If you are not near one, we. 
will fit you correctly and 
quickly through our MAIL 
ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


EUUUUREOED Fe AenreiNRRENE: 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE.CO. 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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at times, the manager of, one ranch “‘in a 
Jap and Hindu county” harvested his 
crops with white labor. He did it with 
American labor—and, laying a founda- 
tion for what he has come to think is a so- 
lution of the problem not only for himself 
and his county but for the state, he did it 
with American family labor. 

American families demonstrated the 
fact this past summer that they were will- 
ing to work in the hot orchards of the Sac- 
ramento valley for the prevailing scale of 
wages, that they were willing to endure 
the inconveniences of an emergency camp 
where the dust of the execrable Sutter 
county roads rose all day like a golden 
miasma, that they were willing to work 
side by side with the handful of Japanese 
and Hindus who had been on the ranch 
for some time. 

By their interest, their cooperation, 
their gradual conception of a mutual un- 
derstanding between employer and em- 
ployee, by the good-will: they showed as 
they learned to safeguard the owner’s in- 
terest even before their own, by their in- 
dustry and the fact that whole families 
including sometimes grandmother and 
grandfather, were working together on 
the same job—American families proved 
to the satisfaction of their employer that 
they may be substituted for the invading 
Orientals and actually compete with them 
on the basis of a white civilization. 

It is true that if Orientals are not to 
harvest California’s crops, if they are to 
become a dwindling source of labor in- 
stead of a fast increasing one, a substitute 
must be found, and if we expect to go 
right on eating without any serious in- 
terruption the substitute must be found 
before the yellow flood is abated. 

Often, in big business, when an official 
of a corporation is found to be.undesirable 
he is not dropped. .But he is stripped of 
his powers—his duties delegated to some 
one else—and he resigns. It is pleasanter 
for every one concerned. By the same 
token it is as plain as the buttes which 
poke their rugged gioses up out of the flat 
face of Sutter county, that if the flood is 
abated and Mr. Jap who is, here now can 
not get himself a job he will disappear as 
quietly and unobtrusively as he appeared 
in California. Practically, socially, eco- 
nomically and politically, it looks like one 
grand way to lose him. 


Inalienable Rights 


Harvesting the crops, making money 
for the employer and for themselves is no 
work for the inefficient or the lazy. It is 
real work for real. people—for the sort of 
Americans in whom the traditional virtues 
linger—thrift, ambition, honesty and a 
love of fair play—the same qualities which 
they expect to find and must find in an 
employer. It is for those who are willing 
to forego pretty clothes (and expensive) 
clothes for overalls and breeches. It is for 
those who, like Mrs. Hurd, want to live out 
of doors and who find the indoors “‘so ter- 
rible.”’ It is for those who, at the end of a 
few rainbow tinted years in the orchards 
of California, see at the end a pot of gold 
in the shape of their own ranch where no 
one can “snoop,” where they can pile the 


boxes to suit themselves, where no grouches | 


need apply and where, in the fall of the year, 
they will have earned the chance to go 
up into the hills and hunt for that buck. 
And who shall say: that these are not 
the inalienable rights of every American? 
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SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
ical ouija. Operates for one person. Pre- 
paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psychics and 
the Syco-Graf.” 

THE AUBURN COMPANY ~* 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. L 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPM MENT 








Make Your Home in Los Gatos, California. 
Located in the foothill orchards of the famous 
Santa Clara Valley. Los Gatos is beautifully sit- 
uated and has an idéal climate. Property at reason- 
able prices. Address Chamber of Commerce. 


, 





**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for Free, Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 

tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best: results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion, 
Watson E. ¢ ars td Patent Attorney, 624 St., 
Washington, D. 





HELP WANTED ‘ 





Insyde Tyres—inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. T-5092. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Old Coins. 








Large Fall Selling Catalogue of 
Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101-H Tre- 
‘mont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, sosien ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write ene Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. .. 
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Antiseptic 
and 

Germ-proof 
Cuts, scrapes and all skin 
injur es should be kept clean 
while they are healing. 
With this object use New-Skin 
promptly when the accident 
occurs. 
Scientific tests establish the 


fact that it has the power of 
destroying germs of infection. 


15¢ and 30c. At all Druggists 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 


New York Toronto London 
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Relief from irritating coughs 
and colds and sore scratchy 
throats is only an arm’s 
length away when Piso’s is 
kept on your shelf. Buy Piso’s 
today, then you will have it 
always handy as a protection. 
Good for young and old. It 
contains no opiate. 


35c at your druggist’s 


PISO'S 











for Coughs & Colds 


Upstarts 


They Cast Their Silly 
Pebbles in a Sea 
of Silence 


By S tella Benson 


EOPLE who are either lucky or | 


wise arrive at Glacier Point at sun- 
set. To arrive at Glacier Point at 
all denotes either luck or wisdom, 
but there are degrees of luck and degrees 
of wisdom, and to arrive at Glacier Point 


| at sunset is, I think, the most marvelous 
| arrival that any traveler could hope for. 


Most Californians will bear me out in this. 

I am not a Californian, not even an 
American. I have spent nearly all my 
life in benighted lands where, if we ever 
spoke of Yosemite at all, we spoke of it as 
Yosemight. Nevertheless, even in my 
country, many thousand miles away, Wwe 


| somehow connected the word Yosemight 


with miracles. 

When we turned the corner out of the 
forest above Glacier Point, the Half Dome 
across the Valley rose before us like a 
cloud come true. There was already a 
shadow, like water, at the bcttom of the 
Valley, and, as the sun went down, the 
shadow in the Valley rose like a tide. We 
reached Glacier Point itself at that mo- 
ment of exquisite doubt that divides dusk 
from darkness. The Valley was like those 
princesses in old stories, who, at sunset, 
give up the tiring effort to be real and 
turn into fairies. At last we had reached 
the brink of the incredible. T 
reality here. The tide of darkness had 
risen to the brim of the Valley and in the 


| depth of the darkness shone the little 
| lights of life in the Valley. 
| have seemed to be the reflections of the 
| stars in the tide, only that they stirred 


They would 


and slid and crossed each other. The 
cliffs of the great cleft mountains across 
the Valley seemed to be built of dead 
silver, because of the starlight and the 
waterfalls like spun starlight. 

Round us, crouching upon the great 
sloping rocks that crown the precipice, 
were other travelers, holding their breath, 
as it seemed, in the darkness to watch 
more keenly. Nobody spoke; there was 
nothing to be said, nothing to be done, no 
gesture, no sound was worth while in the 
face of such an hour. 

At least, that was our feeling, ,but we 
were mistaken. 

We had a sudden consciousness of catas- 
trophe. Somebody had begun to sing. It 
was a man; standing on the overhanging 
rock, he sang a funny song in a forlornly 
facetious voice. Nobody silenced him, 
nobody pushed him mercifully over the 
brink; when he had finished nobody 
hissed. On the contrary many people ap- 
plauded. This was apparently what they 
had been waiting for; the hope of this and 
not the fulfilment by starlight of the Val- 
ley’s promise had held them silent. The 
song being over, sprightly conversations 
sprang up in the darkness like weeds in a 
garden. 
discussed the price of meat, the humor 
of slap-stick comedians, babies, cures for | 


There was no | 


The voices of unseen speakers | 
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Are you 
neglecting 
your 
Catarrh? 






T’S ashame to neg- 
lect catarrh, even 
though you are a chronic suf- 
ferer. Besides the unpleasant- 
ness it causes you, think how 
offensive it is to other people. 
Regular use of Kondon’s relieves the 
most chroniccatarrhaltrouble. Apply 
itnightly, inside the nostrils. Kondon’s 
is antiseptic and healing; destroys 
germs; prevents irritation in the nasal 


passages; assures regular nose 
breathing and good nights’ sleep. 













hich 15 the Mother? Z 

It is good health which keeps | 
womanly beauty fresh. Cos- 
metics can only hide the traces | 
of the years in a once pretty | 
face. 


Mothers who are still young 
at the age of forty can teach 
their daughters the value of a 
good aperient in keeping the 
blush of youth in their cheeks. 


NR Tablets (a vegetable aperient) 
act pleasantly and naturally to 
| clear the skin of blemishes and 
preserve a healthful, youthful 
appearance. 
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is guaranteed by 80 years 
service to millions of 
Americans, Kondon's 
works wonders for your , 
cold, sneezing, cough, 

chronic catarrh, head- 

ache, sore nose, etc. 
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indigestion and the follies of absent 
friends. Two ladies. were determined. to 
identify a certain star. They seemed en- 
tirely unaware that the Yosemite Valley 

awned at their feet. They walked peri- 
ously about on the edge of the abyss 
with their faces upturned but an unac- 
countably forgiving Providence saved 
them from falling over. If they had fallen 
into the Valley perhaps they would have 
realized its presence for a few seconds. 
Nothing short of this would have sufficed 
to impress them. One felt that it would 
have been both simpler and safer to have 
sought the star from their own back yard 
at home. 

The singer on the overhanging rock now 
resumed his activities. We gathered that 
he was a paid noise-maker, who appeared 
in a professional capacity upon that rock 
every night at a given time, as though 
bound by a curse. He splintered the few 
remnants of immediate peace that were 
left to us with a second song even funnier 
than the last, as the applause and laughter 
proved. He then began to organize a con- 
certed yell designed to drop like a bomb 
upon the head of Camp Curry in the 
Valley below. Everybody crowded to the 
edge of the precipice to take part in this 
alluring conceit. 

“Now, then, all together, folks!” cried 
the delighted noise-maker. “All together 
—YOW! CAMP CUR-REE—’” 

They yelled with high hopes. I don’t 
know what they were hoping for, but I 
am certain that they were disappointed. 
For not a star jumped, the silver walls of 
the Valley were not aware that anyone 
had spoken. The only echo that the sky 
conceded was a little thrill of cold wind. 

An unconscious craving for the politer 
response of walls rustled through the 
crowd. It was somehow felt that the 
scene was excellent in its way but lacked 
a sense of fun. The noise-maker had either 
fallen over the brink or otherwise van- 
ished. There was a rising murmur of 
semi-final talk and a relieved sound of 
very slightly daunted sight-seers retreat- 
ing from the effort of seeing a sight. 

And then there were only the stars look- 
ing down at our star, and our star was no 
less exquisite and remote than they. 

There is never a grain of earth in our 
world moved by our defiance; the splen- 
dor of our darkness is not dimmed. 
Scratch as we will upon the steel surface 
of our night with our edged cries, we shall 
never leave a scar on it that a second of 
starlit time can not heal. There is no 
breath but the wind’s breath that can ever 
make the harpstrings of our Valley reply. 

That is the only reason why, although 
the world is full of people industriously 
making superfluous noises, no reformer, 
however ardent, has ever thought it worth 
while to found a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to the Miracles of God. 
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I must tell you how Will James’ cow- 
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The Meat Supply 
Continues Undisturbed 


Day after day, week in, week out, 
the flow of meat goes steadily on 
from those who raise live animals 
on the land to those everywhere 
who need the food. 


At a score and more of packing 
plants, scattered at strategic points, 


Swift & Company is a factor in 


providing a constant, open cash 
outlet to live stock raisers. 


Ceaselessly, we turn live animals 
into clean, wholesome, appetizing 
meat. and valuable by-products. 
Night and day our refrigerator 
cars go up and down the land, de- 
livering this meat in perfect condi- 
tion wherever it is needed. 


The public suffers very little from 
car shortages in the meat industry. 
We see to it that the meat gets 
through to you, in spite of obstacles 
and difficulties. Last spring, for 
instance, during the railroad tie-up, 
when our refrigerator cars could 
not get into some big eastern cities, 


we hauled hundreds of truck-loads 
from miles outside, working day 
and night, and kept our distributing 
houses supplied. 


Our plants do not close down, leav- 
ing people clamoring for meats. 
No live animals go to waste in the 
fields where they are raised, as 
fruits and vegetables often do. The 
scope and completeness of our or- 
ganization and our direct market- 
ing system, prevent such a loss of 
life’s necessities. 


This uninterrupted service is per- 
formed by Swift & Company at 
the least possible: expense to you. 
Competition takes care of that, 
compelling efficiency, cutting down 
costs, holding down profits. Dur- 
ing 1919, for instance, Swift & 
Company’s profits from all sources 
averaged only a fraction of a cent 
a pound, amounting to less than a 
nickel a week in the meat bill of 
the average family. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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ON SOME COMPLEXIONS 
WINTER’S WIND BLOWS 
LIKE A SUMMER BREEZE 


Have you ever wondered why? 





S|IKE the weary, heavy laden traveler that it 
was, the big, dusty touring car had drawn 
up in front of the Wiltshire Inn. Slowly 
the passengers had emerged, — stiffly—awk- 
vardly 

“Absolutely,” exclaimed a smartly suited pirl, resetting 
her rakish sailor at a still more rakish angl e before the 
mirror in the hall, “I feel exactly like the ad rather of 
all nutmeg graters! I am quite positive that I have every 
grain of dust in the State on my person. Bernadine,—do 
let’s freshen up a bit before we eat!” 








It was only a few minutes later that the women returned 
to the cosy table which had been secured, freshened and 
dainty,—so radiant, glowing and fragrant that one uncon- 
sciously thought of a flower garden. 


“By Jove, Bernadine, you look like a May morning in 
the country!” remarked a disting suished looking man wit : 
an English accent. “In fact,—” he added gracefully, ‘ 
must include all you ladies in that classification. ™ 
what is the magic? I still feel dusty,—my skin is like 


1? 


sandpaper from that beastly wind! 


“Be a good fellow, Bernadine, and let’s have some of 


this wonderful stuff,” chimed in her husband,—“ what is 
it,—Hinds Honey and Almond Cream?” 


“Of course,—you know it is, you dear silly boy,—I 











never use anything else, and especially after motoring it 
soothes you so and takes away all the dusty feeling. Oh! 
Billy—do you remember what a time we had with sun- 
burn last summer until we discovered Hinds?” 

“Ugh!” grunted Billy expressively, “I should say I do! 
And we’ve never been without it since, have we?” 

“Of course not,” answered Bernadine,—* no one who 
has ever tried Hinds ever is.” With which enigmatical 
reply she turned her attention to her oyster cocktail. 

* ce * 4: 

The ravages of wind and dust play havoc with delicate 
complexions, chapping the tender skin and often coarsen- 
ing it permanently, unless care is taken. Anda args 
for care is Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. It is t 
perfection of refinement in complexion creams and may 
be used at any time. Daily application assures a skin of 
exquisite softness. 





fin C 5 “Honey and | 


Sond 
FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Alm nd_ = ream 5c. 


Either Cold or D isappes aring Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. 
Face Powder, sample, 2c; trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap, 
8c. Be sure to en clo e€ amount required, but do not send 
foreign stamps or foreign money. 


A. S. HINDS, 287 West St., Portland, Maine 
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Hinds Cream Toilet 
Requisites selling 
everywhere or mailed 
postpaid in U.S. A. 
from Laboratory. 






Copyright 1920. A. S. Hinds 
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Makes Your 


sew 
jo" 





ork Lasy 


Old Dutch Cleanser makes easy work of cleaning floors. 
Keeps linoleum, wood, stone and tile spick-and-span. 
Dampen floor and sprinkle Cleanser lightly over the sur- 
face, apply the mop, rinse and wipe up. 


Use Old Dutch for all general cleaning. Goes further 
and does better work; saves time and labor. 





























